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f 'u'bllslxers* A.<lverti8em.eiit* 



Tn iLLUgTBATKD Anhual Rboftbr OF RuRAL ArPAiBS liM DOW been to long before 
the public that few wordg are necessary with reference to its desim and scope. While 
the contf n^ of its successlTe numbers are. in some deicree, continuous in their charac- 
teb ^\i forms a separate work by itself. It is issued in adranee of the commencement 
of ^idi j«ar, and furnishes, togetber with the ubuh) Calendar Pafres of an Almanac, a 
series i>f chapters upon subjects of Rural interest— largely embellished with Engrayings, 
eminently plain and pkactical in their nature, and serving to illustrate in a concise and 
attractlTC way the advances we are making in Agriculture and Hortlcnlture— ioeludiDg; 
also, the Household Cconomy of the Farmer— from year to year. 

The Leading Article in the Number of the Arhual Rkoistbk for 18M, entitled ** Doing 
Work in its Season,** presents in fact a Calendar of Farm Uperatloos for the Year, and 
is one of the most useful and suggestive papers yet published. Many valuable hints on 
** Road Making" are given in the paper devoted to that subject. A complete account 
of the '* Cheese Factories** now in successful operation in Oneida county, with full 
details of the processes employed, is one of the features of the present Number ; and. as 
a whole, it will be found worthy, we trust, of the same general approval which has been 
accorded to its predecessors. 

Among the articles in previous numbers of the Ahhvil Rbgibtbr, for which there is 
now frequent inquiry, we may refer to the following: 



DniGKS for Country Dwellings, Farm Hous- 
es and Working lien*s Cottages, in Noa. 
for V^a, 1956. 1857. 1«8. 1859. 1ii6l»and mi 

Injurious Insbcts, by Dr. Fitch, in No. for 
1863. 

ARCHrrBCTir|lliL Tbrms, in No. for 1863. 

Barks and Farm Buildikgs. in No. for 1863. 

Balloon Framrs, in No. for 1862. 

Grassrs and Ykgbtablb Phtsioloot, in 
No. for 186S. 

lilGHTNiNO Rods, in No. for 1863. 

PouLTRT Manaqbmbht, in No. for 1861. 



Wbrds and their DestructioD. in Now for 

1861. 
Ornambntal Planting. In No. for 1868. 
Thomas* Invaluable Rssay upon Farm Ma- 

NAOKMRNT. In No. for 1«59. 
Undrr Draining, in No. for 1869. 

A COMPLBTB COQNTRT UOMB, in No. fof 

1859 
Rustic Sbats. Ac. in Na for 18»7. 
Doctoring 8ick Animals, in No. for 1857. 
Dbscription ofSblkct Fruits, of all kinds, 

in No. for 1856. 



Either of the previous Numbers may at any time be had separately, by mail, post 
paid* nPMi ipclosingSS oentsin a letter to the Publishers, Luthbr Tuckrr A Son. Albamt, 
N. T. The nine Numbers, f^om 18oo to 1863. inclusive, are also published upon heavier 
and finer paper, in three volumes, with new Index and Title Page for each, (the Calen- 
dar Pages and Advertisements omitted,) of which a notice will be found on a succeeding 
page. The price of these three volumes is •8.76, (by mail, post paid,) or #1.25 each, sold 
separately. Complete sets of the Annual Rboistbr in cheap form, as originally pub- 
lished—Ten Numbers in all, paper coy^rt— will be sent to any address for tS, post paid. 
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lEiJJlEiAJL, ^FFA-IRS." 



A Nbw Edition of the Nine Numbers of the Akitcal Rvgistrii from 1855 to 1868, InelnslTe, 
is now ready, under the simple and comprehensive title of Rural Affatra. In this edition 
thA Calendar and Advertising Tages of each year are omitted, and larger, finer and heavier 
paper employed— the whole comprised in Three Handsome and Uniform Yolames of ov«r 
SCO pages each, well bound in Muslin, at #1.25 each, sold separately or together, as may be 
desired^ and tent postage pre-paid at this price to any part of the Union. They contdn 

OVER THIRTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

And we snhjoin a brief Abstract of their Contents to show the scope embraced, although 
but a very incomplete idea can be conveyed of their variety and extent within the limited 
space here at command— including in their range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture—Country Houses and Farm Buildings— Domestic Animals and Farm Implements- 
whatever, in fact, may be embraced under the above Title :— 

volxjm:e one. 

IToiir HuTiclred. un<l 'F'oirty Illustratioxis. 



Coantry DwelliiMn.— Fiftebn Dssioifa, ac- 
companied with Flans, in many instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Cost- 
together wlt.h General Rules for BuiMing, 
and Remarlis on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

linyinc Out Grounda.— Fona Articlbs on 
Laying Aut Farms— two on Grounds around 
Houses and Flower Gardens— eight on 
MoDBS OP Planting and the Trees and 
Shrubs to be employed. 

What Friilto to Chooae.— Sixtt-ohkVari- 
BTiKS of Apples: FirTV-rocR of Pbars; 
TwBNTV-BiGHT Of PeRches ; Tbk of Necta- 
rines and Apricots; Thiktv-fohr of Plums; 
TwBHTV-BiOHT of Cherries; Thirtkbh of 
Strawberries, and a Dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes, are rascaiBBD— with Ap- 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

Domeatie Anlmalt. — Improvrd Brrbm 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
pie Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
moat common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fruit Cttlture.— TwBHTT-Two Abticlbs— 
Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
Frttlts, with a large number or brief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 




Farm Bnildlncs.— Bams, Carriage Honses, 
Stables, the Pigaery, Sraoke House. Poul- 
try nouse— Mode of Cistern Buildfaig, of 
Erecting Lightning Rods. Ac. 

Farm Implemento — TwBifTv-mRBB Arti- 
CLK8. amply illustrated, embracing newrHr 
all the prmcipal Implements in which the 
Farmer is concerned— also Uie Wind Mill, 
Steam Engine, Ac 

Butter and Cheeae MakiDC— "Hie best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Bconomy. — Many Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long expe- 
rience and observation, on Farm Manage- 
ment. Rotation, Packing Trees and Hants, 
Satisfactory Farming, Ac., Ac 

Rustic 8eala andStmetnrea.— innstrated 

Designs for Summer Ueoses, Flower Stands, 
Rock Work, and other simitar Rural Orna- 
ments. 

School Hooaea.- A ChMter embradng se< 
veral neat and tasteful Designs. 

Weitfhta and Measurca.- Tables for Re- 
ference, including Length, Distances, Spe- 
cific Gravities, Ac. 

Domeatic Economy.— Numerous vslnable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 
use. 





volxjm:e Ti?ro. 

Four XXu-ndred and Fifty 111 vistrat ions 




A Complete Conntry Residence.— The 

Dwetliog, Oniamental Grounds, Orchard. 
Gardensi Oot^Houses, described nnd Illus- 
trated— ooncludlnR with an article on tlie 
A PI ART, embracing the Management of 
Bees, by M. Quimby. 

(}Olllltry Houses.— TWBHTT-SRTKN Dbsigns, 
InciudinR 84>me of great merit for Worlcing- 
men*s Gottageiji, and an illustrated Chapter 
on Ventliation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture.— Farther Notes 

and Lists— a full Article on Pear Culture- 
Hardy Krults at the West— Apples and 
Apule Orchards— Grafting and Grafting 
Knives, with upwards of Fifty IllustrHtiuns. 

Ftower and Kitchen Garden.— Annual 
Flowers— Vegetable Man agemenl—theVin- 
ery and Green- llooiie— the Verbena— also, 
a full Article on Hedging and liRUOics, 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildlncs.— GmHT Dksigkh of Bams 
and Stables : Stalls for Horses and Cattle- 
Cattle and Sheep Racks— also a full Chap- 
ter on iBOM for Furniture and Rural Struc- 
tures. 

Farm ManafemenC— Mr. Thomas* Prive 

Essay, with new Illustrations— also, a Chap- 
ter on Umdkk-Draining. pronounced by 
alL the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fences and Gates.— Chbap Fncn 
—a full Article on Wire Fences— Modes of 
Construction— Hurdles— useful Hints abom 
Gatuji. with Fifteen Kngravings on the lat- 
ter subject alone. 

Domestic Anlmals.-Feeding— Steaming 
Food— V eteriuary Receipts— W intering and 
Stabling— Wool Tuble, Ac, Ac. 

Nnrsery Lists.— A Descrintlye and Illos- 
trnted List of the Principal Nurseries in the 
United states— Supplement to the above- 
Principal Nurseries in Kurope. 

Ornamental Planting.— BeantlfylngConn- 

try Houses— Modes of Grouping— l^wns. 
Walks nnd Rustic Objects — with Nins 
Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty Kn- 
graviiiRS. 

Implements of Tillage. — Tillage — the 
Gang Plow— Improvements in Plows and 
Harrows-Plowing and Ssrubsoiling- Ditch- 
ing Plows— Implements for Surface Tillage. 

Other Kew Implements, dec. — Farm 
Workshops— A Horse-Power— Hay Fork— 
Mill-Sialk Cutter -Potato Digger-Paint- 
in^ Tools— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Economy.— Root 

Crops— Good and Bad Bfanagement— Dairy 
Economy— Rules for BasiuMS— Eariy Me- 
lons—Cleaning Seed Wheat— PackingTrees 
for Transportation, Ac 



VOLXJMEE THK-EE. 

IHoiir Hu-iKlred and Forty Illustrations. 



Workinc Men*s Cottases.-Six JDisigns ( 
and Seventeen Engravings— the Cottages 
costing from ^290 up to $6U(L 

Grounds and Green-Honses.- The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens- 
Structures for Green-House Plants, includ- 
ing the Cold Pit. Ward Cases. Ac. 

Farm Bnildlnss.— General Considerations 
involved in their Construction— four Dk- 
aiGKS for Barns— Thirty Engravings. 

Architecture. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings, on the 
Balloon Framb 8y«tem— 24 Engravings- 
Directions as to Carpenter ana Mason's 
Specifications, and a Glossary of Architec- 
tural Terms— 48 Bngravings. 

Farm Husbandry.— How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated In one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Weeds and Grasses.— The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the former accompanied with SI Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 13. 

Practical Entomolocy.— Doctor Fitch*8 

Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Engravings, and full Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 



Fruits and Fruit Culture.— The Newer 
Plums— Strawberries— Dwarf Pears— Man* 
agement of the Grope- Summer Pears- 
Training Pyramids— Dwarf and other Ap- 
ples—Cherries and Gooseberries— A Cheap 
Grapery, Ac, Ac— more than 60 Engrav- 
ings. 

Flowers.- Prucing and Training Roses- 
Notes on New and Deirfrable Flowering 
Plants— 2U Engravings. 

TecetaMe Physiolocy.— Tracing Growth 
of the Mant from the ilmbryo throughout— 
the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
Ac— 61 Kngravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large vsriety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— Tub 
Apiahy ; different Hives, and the Mode of 
Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy..— A fbll Chapter on Butter and 
Cheese Making, and Management of Cows, 
with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbubmt, with 33 Bngravhags 
of Fowls, Poultry Houses. Ac 

Also— FiLTKRS and Filtbrimo CiSTRRire, 6 

Kngravings -Lightning Koos, 13— UsBruL 
Tablks. of Weights and Measures, Ac- 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and many 
other subjects more or less space is de- 
voted. 




THK 




CULTIVATOE ALMANAC, 



FOR 1864. 



ASTROHOXICAL CALCULATIOM8 IH BQUAL OR CLOCK TIMB. 



JBX:;X^IPSS:S for THK YKAR X864. 



Thksb will be two edipees this year, both of the Sun, and neither of 
them visible in the Atlantic States : 

L A Centnd Eclipse of the Sun, May 5, in the afternoon. Invisible in 
the United States east of the Mississippi river, except a mere contact of 
limbs just at sunset in Wtsoonsin and the western part of Illinois, in which 
rc^ons, and in all the States west of that river, except Louisiana, it will be 
visible as a small partial Kclipse just at or near sunset. In California and 
Oregon the Eclipse will be quite large, being in San Francisco about 9 digits 
in sisse, and at Portland ^ digits ; begiuning at San Francisco at 4h. 28m., 
and ending at 6h. 49m. 

IL An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, October 80. Invisible in the United 
States, except a mere contact of limbs in New Mexico and Texas. It will 
be visible all over Mexico, the West Indies, and in SouUi America. 



THE OYCLKS, 



The year 1864 is Bissextile or Leap Year, and the latter part of the 88th 
and b^inuing (July 4) of the 89th year of American Independence ; the 
6,«77th of the Julian Period; the '7,372-3d of the Byzantine era; the 
6,624-5th of the Jewish era; the 2,61'7th of Rome ; the 2,6IIth of the era 
of Nabonassar; the 2,640th of the Olympiads; the 2,1 76th of the Grecian 
em of the Seleucidas ; tlie 1,580th of the Diocletian ; tlie I,281st of the 
Mohammedan era, which begins on the 6th of June. Dominical Letters, G 
B; Epact, 22; Golden Number, 3; Solar Cycle, 25; Roman Indiction, 7. 
The year 5625 of the Jews begins October 1, 1864. 



jyuiEtAmo'sr of thk &b:a.&on&* ktc. 



Sun in Winter Signs, . . 
Sun in Spring Signs, . . 
Sun in Summer Signs, . 
Sun in Autumnal Signs, 
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89 


17 47 
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Tropical Year, 365 

Sun North of Equator, . 186 

Sun South of Equator, . 178 

Difference, 7 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER. 



FHJVSKS OIF" MKRCUnY. 




At Greatest ELONaATiOM. — This Vianet exhibits all the lunar phases, and 
on th« 18th of February this Tear, the I7tb of Jane, and the 24th of October, 
it will be at its greatest elongation west ; and on the 9th of January, the 
80th of April, the 20th of August, and the 22d of December, it will be at 
its greatest elongation east ; being a Morning Star at the first named dates, 
and Evening Star at the others. It will be brightest and slightly gibbous 
and visible three days after the western elongation, and three days before its 
eastern elongation. When within and on this side of its points of greatest 
elongation, it pi-esents to the earth a crescent form. 

Mercury will be brightest and vi:;ible three days before its greatest ekm- 
gation east, on the 6th of April, 27th of April, 25th of August, and 19th of 
December, being then in the west 80on afler sunset. It will be Tisible also 
in the east just before sunrise, three days after its greatest elongation west, 
on the 21st of February, 20th of June, and 12th of October. 



Venus will be Morning Star until July 18, then Evening Star the rest of 
the year. 

Mars will be Morning Star until August 18, then Svening Star the rest 
of the year. 

Jupiter will be Morning Star until February 15, then Evening Star hdIO 
November EO, then Morning Star the rest of the year. 

Saturn will be Morning Star until January 8, then Evening Star m&til 
October 13, then Morning Star the rest of the year. 

• • • 
EQUINOXES ANT> SOILiSXICBJS. 

D. H. X. 

Ternal Equinox, March 20, 3 2 morBing. 

Summer Solstice, June 20, 1 1 44 evening. 

Autumnal Equinox, September 22, 2 8 evening. 

Winter Solstice, December 21, 1 55 morning. 



THK ASTEROIDS. 



There are now at least seventy-six of the little anomalous worlds, which 
have been discovered between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 



Note. — The Sun's declination, in the tables for each month, marks the 
instant his centre is on the meridian of Washington. 
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that her shadow can fait upon us. Her at- 
traction causes the phenomenon of the tides, 
which are, however, greatly modified by 
other circanstances. The moon !s held In 
her orbit simply by her weifrht, that is, the 
attraeUon of the earth, and the earth Is held 
in Its orbit simply by its weight, the attrac- 
tion of the sun. No other appreciable force 
l« known to Influence the motion of these 
bodies. Bodies bearinfc a relation to the 



sun simitar to that of the earth are called 
planets ; those holding a position similar to 
that of the moon are called satellites. The 
planets known to the ancients were Mercu- 
ry, Tenus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. To 
these the moderns have added Uranus, the 
asteroids and Neptune. Mercury*8 distance 
from the sun varies, in different parts of his 
orbit, from 29 to 44 millions of miles. He is 
occaaleoally seen, just a(ter sunset. In the 
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west. The distance of Yenus from the sun 
is about 6P miillons of miles. She is the 
brightest of the planets. Mars is, in perihe- 
lion, about 132 millions. In aphelion 159 mil- 
lions of miles from the sun. The group of 
the asteroids lie scattered between 300 and 
300 millions of miles from the sun. Jupiter, 
whose diameter is more than 11 times that of 
the earth, is about 496 millions of miles from 
the sun* and is attended by four moons, 
whose eclipses have been of great value in 



determining longitudes at sea, and have ren- 
dered to physics the memorable service of 
betraying the motion and velocity of Ughi. 
These eclipses appear to take place 16 m. 27 
SL later when the sun is on the opposite idde 
of the sun from Jupiter ; the light it>eing then 
obliged to cross the orbit of the earth, and 
tlius travel 190 miillons of miles further be- 
fore reaching us, than it does when we are 
in the part of our orbit nearest to Jupiter. 
The planet t*atum, at the distance of 9p9 
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■IDiont of miles from the son. Is accompa- 
nied by a system of rinpn of fluid matter, 
bdd In tbeir position about the planet by 8 
Mtellitea. Uranus was discovered by Her- 
sehel. In \m. Its distance from the sun Is 
1*8SS millions of miles, which makes its time 
of revolution round the sun about A4 years. 
It Is accompanied by t>swtellites. Tiie planet 
Neptune was first seen in 1846, and one satel- 
lite was soon discovered. The existence of 



Neptune had Ions been suspected, from the 
motions of Uranus, which indicated an ex- 
terior attraction, and its place and magni- 
tude were calculated by Adams, of Cam- 
bridge, England, and by Leverrier, of Paris, 
before it had been seen. Its disUnce does 
not, however, agree with their calculations, 
as it is but 2,862 Instead of 8,500 millions of 
miles from the sun. This discrepancy does 
not arise from any error in their calculation. 
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!r of much importuice to the cultivMor ^wt brief memorandi of 

.^ ,^ -je \tbom ot each moatb be laid before him, that he ma; perurave 

'-^ at a glaiice what points particularl; demaad his preeent attention. 

With this liew the foltowiDg BUggesttoni for farm woi^ are offered to 

readers of the RioirrEB. 

It U liit«nded, 1p future numbers, to lake up suecessiTel; the Tarioua sub- 
jects ot Gardeniag, Fruit RaisiDg, tu., ia tbe same way. 

YVorlc for Janaarj. 

Plana ahould be now made for tbe coming year. If not already acei 

pliahed, prepu« ta lay out the farm in regular fields, and introduce a good 

\ rotation — wiiieh will enable the fanner lo carry on all his labor with clock- , 

V worlc T^ularitj, to keep clean Selda, to preserve their fertility, and lo prevent () 
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confufiioii, BO often resalting from too much work for the force at particular 
periods. For full directions for laying out fiirms, with illustrations, see 
Rural Affaibs, Vol. I, pp. 106, 238, and Vol. II, p. 132 ; and on RoUtion, 
see Vol. I, pp. 102, 286. 

There are a number of points to which the skillful fanner should direct 
his attention, before the spring work opens. 

One of the most important is to prepare for Faum Accounts, by procur- 
ing suitable Blank Books and arranging the Headings. He should have a 
Memorandum Book to carry always in his pocket, to note down any thing 
that occurs to him, at the moment, and before forgotten. Each field or crop 
should have a page devoted to it, and all outlays and profits should be care- 
fully recorded. His farm should be well laid out, measured and mapped ; 
which will be a pleasant winter's task. And his granaries should be accu- 
rately measured and graduated, to show quickly the number of bushels of 
contents. A scale for weighing his domestic animals will pay for itself every 
year, in the information it will afford him in relation to feeding. 

He should keep accurate accounts with all his neighbors, if he would avoid 
difficulties ; and all his accounts, both with his fields and otherwise, should 
be a model of neatness, distinctness, and systematic order. 

Fakm Laborers should be hired in season, as the best will always be 
engaged early; and it often happens that by paying a dollar or two more per 
mouth, a greater amount in valuable assistance will be secured — or, in other 
words, the best are generally the cheapest 

Keep all Barns and Sheds clean and in order, and prevent the untidy 
accumulations and confusion which some premises witness. Keep all tools 
under shelter, provide a place for every thing, and let every thing be in 
its place; and do not allow hens to roost on wagons, horse-rakes, and car- 
riages. 

If Cornstalks can be cut very short by horse-power, before feeding to 
cattle, a large amount of saving will be effected. 

Let Cattle and all other animals be kept perfectly clean, comfortable, and 
sufficiently warm. If they occupy sheds,- great care should be taken to 
prevent cold currents between the boards, and especially under the sills, and 
high fences or other screens should prevent all winds from blowing in the 
front side. If kept in stables, still greater care should be exercised to pre- 
serve cleanliness and to provide sufficient ventilation. Many denounce sta- 
bles for cattle on account of the foul air and foul keeping they are subjected 
to ; while others denounce sheds on account of the cold currents whidi 
sweep through them. Use the curry-comb freely and regularly on both cat- 
tle and horses. 

Cellars under Dwellings should be frequently examined and kept scru- 
pulously clean ; the walls may be whitewashed in winter. Where there is 
danger of the ingress of frost at the windows, it is neater to provide double 
windows, (on hinges, to hook up,) than the more unsightly stuffings of 
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apples in cellan, and if tb«re ia an abundant nipp);, feed 

( lhoa« which threaten decay, in r^ular quantiUes, to milch com. 

Fill IcE-HousES. Cheap ones miy be quicklj conetructed, in the form of 

strong board sbanties, (Bg. 2,) vith a good but not tight floor. Place a few 

of sawdust oEk the floor, pile up the 

»tDpactiy in aquare blovts, leaving a 

space of 8 to 12 inches all around, neil M 

(he boards, to be filled with sawdust, trod- 

. denin, as the structure of ice is built upwards. 

Cover the whole with 8 or 10 inches of aaw- 

_ dust, and let plenty of fresh air blow through 

^ the shanty over the top. Ice will keep in 

!e this way as well aa in the most costly and 

Fte. l-RoBOBM BawTi Io.-HooBi eliborale building. Chaff or finely cut straw 

Ml oncD undH Ihs earn rsr nnll- may be substituted far the sawdust ; but 

being less perfect non-condactors, should be 

in thidcer layers. Ice-boosea built of boanls, with double walls, (fig. 3,) 

filled in with Mwdnst, although the; do not keep ice better than those just 

described, save some labor 

b; obviating the removal 

of the sawdust every time 

they are filled with ice. 

I. But even these should 

' have a thin stratum of 

sawdust, say three or four 

., inches, between tlie walla 

'=- and the ice, which should 

be filled in and pressed 

n*. t-Ioa-Hoosi. A»OT. QtoBio. i,^^ ^a each layer U laid. 

On. D»r b «>oub (Or «™a«« .l.gd Hoo*.. ^j^^ sccompanying plans 

and vieira show the construction of these Iraildings. It will be seen in the 
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two double doors at one end in large building, and one in small one — ^these 
are for filling and taking the ice out at different heights. Care should be 
taken, that all the sawdust be pressed solid, and no cavities left. An ice- 
house with one apartment, 8 by 10 feet, and 6 feet high, (mcluding a foot of 
sawdust all around,) will keep ice enough for a moderate family. 

Use carefully every means for saving Manure. If straw is abundant, 
work it in freely as litter, and use it for absorbing liquid portions. If muck 
is accessible, scatter it over the yard, or use it in compost heaps, in thin 
alternating layers with manure. Dead animals, bones, &c., should all go to 
the compost heap. Fresh manure may be now drawn out and spread evenly 
on grass lands— either as a top-dressing for meadows and pastures, or on the 
corn crop on sward to be inverted in spring. (There is little danger of 
manure being thus wasted by washing away, as the soil, when the first thaw 
occurs, will quickly absorb all the soluble parts as they flow over its 
surface.) 

Fuel. — Draw, cut and split wood for summer use, so that there may be 
no interruption after the spring opens. If the wood is to be drawn only a 
mile or two, the best way is to cut and draw a large quantity at a time, and 
saw it with a circular saw by means of horse-power. Then, immediately 
split and pile it, and it will season into fuel of the best quality — ^much supe- 
rior to that which remains uncut for many months, until it becomes partly 
decayed. 

Fencing. — Rails split and seasoned in summer, are much more durable 
than those split in winter, but they may now be drawn and prepared for use. 
One of the cheapest and best kinds of fence is made of post and rail. In 
constructing this fence, as many readers know, the posts are set two and a 
quarter to two and a half feet deep, and each length of rails inserted before 
the next post is fixed in its position. The rails cannot then be displaced so 
long as the fence stands. The rails being cut wedge-form at tiie ends, pass 
each other in the holes, and if coated with gas-tar when entering, the fence 
would be rendered more durable. This kind of fence may be made for 
eighty cents to one dollar per rod. The posts may be prepared by hand 
labor on rainy or stormy days in winter. One of the best frames for hold- 
ing the posts is 
\e shown in the ac- 
companying figure, 
(6.) It consists of 
a frame, a, h, Cy 
made of scantling, 
and placed horizon- 
tally on four stout 
Fig. 6.— Framb FOR Holding Posts. legs. This is the 

support of the machine. On this is another frame, <Z, e, f, which may 
slide backwards and forwards, and which receives the post to be bored. The 
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p08t is wedged into the space g^ and the anger being inserted into the two 
holes shown at the middle of the frame, it is driven through the poet by 

turning the handle or winch. Marks are made 
on the sliding frame, to show the precise place 
to bring the posts, so that all may be bored 
alike — the auger remaining fixed. Fig. *l shows 
the. bed piece for receiving the post on a larger 
scale. Fig. 8 exhibits the contrivance for 




Fig. 7. 




securing the post firmly to its position 
for hewing or dressing with the axe — a 
cavity being made in a log for receiving 
it, when the iron point driven in 
secures it 

An important improvement might 
probably be made in the boring frame Fig. 8. 

by placing it in a slightly inclined position, (as by shortening the legs on one 
side,) so that when a fly-wheel is attached to the auger, its weight would 
cause it to descend into the post. This fly-wheel might be a common grind- 
stone, in the absence of anything better, attached to the auger. 

Rats and Mice should be exterminated from all farm buildings. A few 
good cats are the best and most easily set traps. Rat-holes in cellars may 
be stopped by a mixture of hydraulic cement and broken bottles. 

Sheep should be kept under sheds, and their fine condition maintained by 
a feeding of about half a pint of com daily to each, giving less early in win- 
ter, and more towards spring. A small regular feeding of roots would assist 
in keeping up their excellent condition. Directions for constructing sheep 
racks, with illustrations, may be found on p. 289, Vol. II, of Rural Affairs. 

Corn keeps best on the cob. Shell such only as is needed for winter use. 
The second quality, or smaller ears, if kept in narrow, well ventilated cribs, 
will make good food for commencing the fattening of swine next autumn. 

Selection of Tools. — As farmers will probably find a scarcity of labor 
next summer, the difficulty may be remedied in part by procuring the very 
best tools of all kinds. The most costly will be the cheapest. A hand-hoe, 
for example, that will enable a laborer to do one-quarter more work, will 
pay its additional cost every day of the entire month it is used. Plans for 
the arrangement of tools in rooms may be found on page 131, of the Regis- 
ter for 1862 ; or Rural Affairs, Vol. Ill, p. 181. 

Snow on Roofs, which often accumulates in eave-troughs, prevents the 
escape of rain or melting snow, and damming up, flows through the shingles 
and passes down through the house, should be timely scraped off, which 
may be done by the assistance of a ladder and a long-handled hoe. 

Soot in Chimneys should be burned or scraped out when the roof is wet, 
and thus prevent danger of fire by burning cinders falling out on the dry 
shingles, whenever the soot may accidentally take fire. 
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Webklt Piscussions. — Farmers will reqeiTe much vuliuible local iqform- 
ation by instituting weekly discussions among their neighbors. A moonlight 
eyening may be well spent in this way at a district school house or town 
hall, and the agriculture of the district improved, and a neighborly feeling 
promoted. A part of the time might be well sp«Dt by readin|r short extracts 
from agricultural papers and discussing their merits. 

¥Vork for February* 

Continue the labors of the winter, and prepare for the summer's cam- 
paign. Attend constantly to the comfort of domestic animals. Draw out 

and spread manure on grass 
lauds; or pile it up and make 
compost heaps of it, (fig. 9,) in 
such fields as will need it. Fill 
ice-houses. Prune orchards. 
FUr, 9.-C011PO8T Hbap of alteraatiDg iftjerg of Cut grafts and pack them in 
tnrf and manure, (tnrf liKRti manure dark.) The . ^ j /> . 

thhmer the lajrera. the more perfect the intermix- damp moss or sawdust for spring 
t^re. yse, taking care to have them 

correctly labeled. Lay plans for spring and for the entire season, so that 
men may be regularly employed at all times without crowding or confusion. 
Secure good farm laborers — the best are always engaged first — the highest 
priced are oiten the cheapest, by saving constant watching or superintend- 
ence. A dollar or two more per month will often secure several dollars 
more in labor or its equivalent, good management. Open drains or channels 
in wheat-fields, which have become choked by snow or ice, should be cleared 
out on the approach of thawing weather. Cattle should be kept off mea- 
dows. Horses with heaves may be relieved by feeding with wet, cut feed, 
especially if fine, well cured cornstalks. 

On stormy days pick over apples in cellars, and such as are beginning to 
decay, if abundant, may be regularly fed to cattle, horses and swine. Oil 
haroees, make farm gates and ladders, and panels for hurdle fences. 

Read carefully the directions for last month, which apply equally well at 
the present season. 

'Work for Iflarcli. 

Finish the various jobs of winter, and prepare to commence spring labor 
in earnest. Examine all tools^ and put them in good order. Paint and 
grease carts and wagons. Examine and replace harrow teeth. Repair 
hinges of sagging gates, and nail loose boards on fences. Procure apd clean 
grass seed for spring seeding. Examine and obtain a good supply of the 
best seed of oats, barley and spring wheat. See that teams are kept in 
goo4 working order, and if they can be frequently used, half a day at a 
time, they will become better accustomed to the active labor of spring. 
Inspect thoroughly all the barns and out-buildings, and see that every part 
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is in good order. Oil harness, and repair it where neoeesarj for spring 
work. Manufacture sugar, and for full directions see Kvral Atfaibs, y<^ 
III, p, 241. 

Sow clover seed early — ^it may be most accurately done on a thin snow, ren- 
dering the seed and footsteps yisible. Plant early potatoes, for family use, 
as soon as the ground is thawed ; if previously sprouted, in a warm place, 
an inch or two in length, they will come up sooner. Glean out cellars tho- 
roughly. Give special care to the cows and calves. Look over the direc- 
tions of the two previous months fw additional suggestions. 

Work for AintU, 

Fences. — One of the earliest tasks that can claim the farmer^s attention 
IS repairing fences. Systematic managei'S, whose farms are divided by com- 
mon rail structures, after having determined about how 
long ^ey will continue, say six years, divide their whole 
farm into six parts, and repair a sixth each year — this 
keeps all in good order without further trouble, and with- 
out having too much to attend to one season, and but little 
another. Board fences 
i^ould be annually exa- 
mined throughout their 
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whole length, and loose Fig. IL-Best Mode of Staking Gom- 
boards nailed tight. New u«n A«il fenwa. 

board fences should never be battened on the face or jmnts 
over the posts, as the {U'actioe tends to cause decay; but in 
the course of 16 or 20 years, when Uie ends begin to rot 
and become loosened, battens will secure and make them 

'?' 3^:7*^^*' ™^^® stron*: for several years longer. If farmers are able to 
or staKiDft common *^ jo 

rail feoces— vertleal rephiee their old worm fences wkh post and rail, board or 
^'^^^' atone fences, they should begin on one side and construct 

a certain amount eack year, keeping a register of the same. Then, in future 
years, when repairs are needed, they can go through in the same way and 
in the same number of years. 

In many regions of the country the common crooked rail fence is exten- 
sively used, and cannot be imraectiately replaced by such better forms as 
board fences, stone walls, or post and rail fence. As commonly constructed 
with spreading stakes lU eaefa comer, it neeessarily occupies a strip of ground 
nearly a rod wide. Vertical stakes, wired near the top, lessen l^e difficvdty, 
but are not nearly so strong as when staked aocordisg to the mode shown in 
the above jBgui-es-Hieven rails high, and two riders besides, make a very strong 
fence, about seven feet high. 

A good straight fence is sometimes made of split rails, and a commcHi 
worm fence may be converted into one of this sort It is composed ci six 
rails for each length, and is about five feet high. It occupies more space 
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than a post or board fence, but much leas than a worm fence. The accom- 
panying cut, (fig. 12,) will show the mode of oonstruetion, and represents 

the place where the two lengths or rails meet The 
uprights, which hold the rails to their place, are simply 
two sawed strips of wood, about five inches wide, an 
indi and a half thick, and five feet long — ^the length 
being equal to the height of the fence. They are con- 
nected by nailing blocks between them, leaving them 
about five inches apart One of these blocks is at the 
bottom, the other within about a foot of the top. On 
Fig. ia.-Cheap Fence. ^^ ^^^^ ^y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ Three large nails are 

driven at each place into the blocks. The fence is kept upright by a brace 
on each side, which also serves as an additional security in holding the 
uprights together. These braces are five feet long, about 18 inches of the 
lower end entering the earth. Three large nails secure the upper end to the 
uprights. They may be of sawed stuff, or split like common fence stakes. 
The lower ends of the uprights rest on a flat stone. It will be observed 
that no part is subjected to decay, except the braces, the lower ends of 
which enter the ground. These will need occasional renewing, unless of 
durable wood. All the rest will last as long as the rails, or thirty or forty 
years. If the nails, before using, are dipped in hot grease, oil or gas tar, 
they will not rust for a long time. The braces should press against the 
uprights about three feet high. 

Where unruly horses prove troublesome, by throwing off the riders of 
f^Mjes, the annoyance may be obviated by boring a small hole through 
the stake and passing a piece of annealed wire through this hole and around 
the rider. A day*s work will thus secure a long line of fence, and may save 
many dollars loss. 

The importance of good fences is well understood by those who have 
observed the difference between crops safe from all intruders, and those 
occasionally trodden down and ruined ; between moving on with the work 
without interruption, and the frequent annoyance of stopping important 
operations to run after intruding cattle, colts and pigs. 

Mkadows. — As soon as these are dry enough to bear feet without injury 
to the turf, they should be carefully {Mcked of all looee and projecting stones, 
which might u\|ure a mowing machine, and then well rolled so as to make the 
sur&oe as smooth and perfect as possible. Stumps should be dog or pulled 
out, accidental brush or other rubbish removed, and small hillocks leveled 
down. The farmer who has seen a mowing machine broken, at a cost of 
five dollars, and a delay of a day, by a stone that might have been removed 
in five minutes, will appreciate the importance, comfort and economy, of a 
smooth surface. There is some satisfaction in the reflection that new farm 
machinery is going to coxpkl the adoption of a- smoother and more perfect 
kind <^ farming. 
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Modi ia lo« by die imperfect, Ihla and nneTen meding of meadom. 

Bue BpoU and thin givM, unounting u they Terj often do to raie-fMirth of 

^ the whole Burfice, would n»ke ■ 

^ total loee of five acres in every 

twenty-aore meadow. Sometimes 

the loSB amounts to mnch more. 

The importance of thick and even 

■jT Beeding is cot eufficiently appreci- 

Ht ll— Oiaaor MeadoiruneTenli aod "'^'^ ''''''' *"' '*"* patchcfl in 

ihlnlT mdnL eiiadog meadows may he covered 

with graafl by running over the meadow with a fine-tooth barrow the firat 

day tiie iurface is dry, then sowing a mixture of clover and timothy, and 

roUii^ the seed in. If the meadow has been top^reesed with fine manun 

In autumn or winter, the harrowing will mix it with the surtice, and aadit 

llie germination of the seed, as well as its subsequent vigoroos growth. 

HetdowB which were top-dressed with coarse manure in autumn or * 
ter, wlueh was more or less spread in lumps, should be harrowed as early as 
possible, BO as to break those lumps 
and spread the whde uniformly. 
OatUe dropiHugs, on meadows or 
pastures, should be finely beaten 
to pieees and well scattered o 
the surface, as soon as the froet 
°^ will admit, and befora the frost 
lis. IL— Sraii or Meadow erenlj and ihlcklr ''^^ ■" "iiMppe^red from the soU. 
Bided. It is scarcely necessary to men- 

tion that no good Burner ever allows either his meadows or pastures to be 
touched by a hoof early in spring, while the ground is sotl. 

TuHS. — Every good manager has already taken care to have bis teams in 
excellent ordM for the heavy work of qtring — but as they have not been 
much accustomed to hard and steady work, it would be advisable to plow 
only half a day at a time with tiiem at first, unUl they become well aocns- 
tomed to it, using them the other half days for job work, light teaming, Ac. 
A little care in this respect will ollen prevent sore shoulders and reduced 
ooodition. The harness should be examined frequently, to lee that it S 
well, and to prevent chafing. It will be observed that when horses a 
plowi:^ tbe traces draw downward, and when attached to a wagon, horiio 
tally; the ba<A straps should therefore 
a little when they are 
removed from the wagon to the plow. 

Flowing. — Ughl or gravelly soita, 
which quickly become dry, may be 

"»»■-<'-•""""■'"■ ,j«TOi u .i,i„t .., ta,; b.. ■- ■ ' 

loams should be taken at predsely the right period. If plowed too eai 
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Fie IC— NuTOW Farrow SUceflb 



while yet wet, they may become poeched and injured for the seasoii. If 
left too late, the spring rains may bare settled back what the frosts of win- 
ter have loosened. Plowing will saves 
much labor in subsequent tillage. Nar- 
row furrow slices, (except with sward,) 
pulverize the soil more perfectly, and 
leave a beautiful mellow surface. Fur- 
rows seven or eight inches deep, and 
only BIX inches wide, are easy for the 
team, and leave the land in very handsome condition. 

Hanurk. — This may be applied with advantage to spring crops, if it is in 
such condition as to be pulverized finely. After spreading, it should always 
be thoroughly harrowed, and broken and intermixed with the top soil before 
plowing under. Coarse manure should be used in compost heaps. If very 
strawy, throw it up into heaps in the yard for remaining during the summer; 
if less strawy, draw it out to the fields where it is to be applied, and make 
compost heaps by thin alternating layers of turf or loam and manure. 

Garkots. — ^Failure often results with this crop by being planted too late^ 
the seeds miss, the sun bums the plants. Get them in as early as possible, 
or as soon as the ground can be made thoroughly mellow. It does not pay 
to plant carrots on foul or weedy ground. The labor of hoeing will be too 
great, but if the ground is dean, rich and mellow, carrots may be made emi- 
nently profitable. Farmers often think it necessary to turn their animals on 
early grass, thus ii\juring the turf; but a supply of carrots in spring would 
give them all the advantages of green food, and none of its drawbacks. 

Barley and Oats. — Sow these as early as the seed can be put in, on well 
prepared land — we have known a delay of two weeks to lessen tilie crop 
equal to its entire nett profit. 

PoTATOKS should sJso be planted early, for the great mass of experience 
fe in favor of early planting to prevent rot 

Calves. — The great secret of success in raising calves, after keeping 
them clean and comfortable, is very regular and uniform feeding, combined 
with nutritious food, and avoiding all sudden changes in their food. On the 
whole, it is best to wean them very early, as they will then never suck the 
cow again, nor themselves. Their food may at first be new milk, then warm 

skimmed milk, then skimmed milk with meal inter- 
mixed, thus passing from new milk to common food 
with meal, and being especially careful that all these 
changes should be very gradual, and almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Wheat Crops. — Red root and cockle should be 
pulled early, and not a vestige of either left. 
Rainy "Days. — Clear out all rubbish from cellars. 





Fig. 17.— WasoQ Jack. 



and keep them clean and well purified. Grease wagons, oil harness, brush 
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up stables, examine and render perfectly clean all seed for sowing and plant- 
ing. Examine and repair tools^ and have them all in perfect order for the 
busy season now about to commence. Prepare account books, and keep an 
accurate account with every field. 

OscHAKOfl AHD Shade Trees. — The enterprising farmer should not forget 
these. The time for planting may vary considerably with circumstances — ^if 
they have been dug up early, before the buds have swollen, and have been 
well heeled in, they may be set out safely, even after the leaves on standing 
trees have b^un to appear. The great point is to take up the roots with 
them ; they are commonly nearly all left behind ; stems and tops are not of 
much value without roots. If this point has been carefully attended to, and 
the roots have been well spread out in every directlou when set, and placed 
compactly in fine earth, they cannot fail to grow ; there is no use in losing 
one in a thousand. After that, the great requi»te is to keep the surfiEu;e mel- 
low and well cultivated. 

IVork for May, 

The prominent labors of this month are the completion of sowing spring 
crops, where this has not been already done, and planting hoed crops. 

Corn. — The amount of this crop raised is more controled by good and 
iMid management than almost any other. Many farmers are satisfied with 
80 bushels per acre — they should average at least SO bushels— over 100 may 
be often reached. The requisites for success are a well prepared, rich soil, 
and constant and clean cultivation. The former claims especial attention at 
present. A sward inverted to a moderate depth is a favorite mode of plant- 
ing ; it succeeds admirably if it has been well manured on the surface the 
previous autumn, the runs carrying the enriching portions into the soil. On 
good ground this will often make a difference of 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 
Inverting the whole sod perfectly will save much hand hoeing. Rolling and 
then harrowing lengUiwise with the sod is the common mode; but Sharers 

harrow, (if made with steel teeth,) accomplishes 
both these operations in one, and mellows the 
soil twice as deep as common harrowing. Mark 
the rows perfectly straight and even — ^this will 
allow the horse cultivator to run closely to the 
rows. In strong or heavy soils never plant over 
an inch deep— in light soils not over an inch and 
a half. Experiments have shown that beyond 
these depths the corn is smaller and longer in 
coming up. When manure is applied in spring, 
it should be fine and thoroughly intermixed by 
harrowing. In lumps it will be of little use. 
The old firahioned way of frightening crows and 
^ . blackbirds was the erection of effigies known as scare-crows, (fig. 18.) Cords 




Fis. 18.— Old Fa«hk»ned 
Scare-Orow. 
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■trelcbed acniw tlie field, if Bufficieotlf Dumerous, will repel crowe ; but the 
i to tar the seed. To do this riglit, dash hot nater on a hilf 
bushel of com, whlcli liy di'uning olT quickly nill heat tlic aurfaue of the 
grain without Isilling the germ. Then pour ou a pint of hot tnr — eterj 
grain will become thiol; coated — Iheu dust with ur-elalied lime, wbiuli is 
with plaster. Ho bii'd will touch the seed wheo planted. Gas tar 
cannot aafel; be substituted, a« it oiteii kills tbe germ, or coals it so that 
Hater caonot enter. Plaut alt iiiissiLg hills with the earliest sorts, that all 
[Dh; ripen together. 

Dropping eoiiceotrated manure into the bill gives tbe planla an earl; start, 
ind inireases the amount of the crop. As old com is better than new for 
fall feeding, a substitute maj be obtained by planting an earl; crop of the 
Earl; Canada, whicli will be liard and dr;, while common com is yet soft. 

POT*iOKS. — To raiae potatoes to a profit, it is important to aroid much 
band hoeing. Let the ground be therefore perfectl; clean. If mellow and 
auuged as follows: Plow furrows three feet apart, and 
drop the pieces a foot and a half in tlie row, then with a one-horse plow, or 
wbat is better, with a large toothed one-hoi-se cultivator, the cenInU tooth 
being removed, cover the row, leaving a ridge over it. Let it remain about 
two weeks, or just before the potatoes come up, then harrow tiie whole sur- 
face lengthwise. This will tie as good as one thorough hoeing b; hand. 
Potatues planted IS inches asunder iu the row will give double nearly (he 
unount obtained from hills three feet apart. No farmer should be saUs&ed 
with less than 300 bushels per acre of potatoes. 

Roots. — Plant a good supply of lietd beets, carrots, rutabagas and pais- 
nips. A dail; supply of these in winter, mixed with dry food, will cootii- 
bute largel; to tbe health and thrift of doniealic animals, llan; tiannert 
~ " n raising these crops by not attending to the three essentia! requisites, 
a rich soil, clear from weeds, and keeping the whole so well cultivated 
that weeds cannot starL All novices io raising rutabagas allow four times 
They should be thinned about a font and a half 
apart, if tbe soil is as rich as it should be. Planting any of these crops on 
any other than a well 
enriched or manured 

and labor. 

Coiut rok FoDDiR, 

may be sown at the 

close of the month, Tor 

early cutting or for 

soiling — foreitberpur- 

Hcll. P"^' '' should not aU 

lootd Ltahtcrop-elfwlof ripen at the same time. ^ 

Ul )inadcartHwlB(. The best way is to sow 
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in furrows or drills — ^by plowing, harrowing and marking out in furrows 8 
feet apart, then strew the grain from the basket into the furrows by hand, 
at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and cover with a hajrow. Nothing farther 
will be needed, but passing the one-horse cultivator after the plants are up. 

It is often sown too thin, making tall but coarse stalks, as in fig. 19 ; when 
sown broadcast it is apt to be weedy, as in fig. 21 ; but sown in thick drills, 
about 3 bushels per acre, as in fig. 20, is best. 

Buckwheat. — Although this crop is not sown for some weeks yet to 
come, the ground should be well prepared or mellowed for some time before 
hand. Let this preparation be not postponed until the last moment. 

Calves. — To raise good calves they should be fed the whole season, and 
one great secret of good management is to avoid any sudden changes in 
their food. (See the directions on this subject last month.) 

SoRaHUM. — This should be sown as early as the com crop. Many cover 
the seed too deep. They are smaller than com, and should never be buried 
more than an inch. 

There are several operations of smaller importance which should not be 
overiooked. Fences around pa&tures should be strong and secure. Build- 
ings and fences may be whitewashed now to advantage. The work should be 
done on a dry, warm day — when the whitewash will enter the pores of the 
wood. Painting, on the other hand, should be deferred till autumn, when 
the coat will harden better, and it will become more durable. Orchards, 
which were transplanted in autumn, should have the crusted soil about the 
young trees well broken and made mellow — it is leaving this hard crust 
untouched that has induced many to think that autumn planting for hardy 
trees is not so good as in spring. Coarse manure may be made into compost 
heaps for fall use. Mulleins and thistles should be dug up in pastures, and 
all early starting weeds should be destroyed. 



CORN MARKERS. — ^There are various modes of marking com for the 
straight rows described in. the precedicg article. One of the best markers is 

shown in the accompany- 
ing figure, (22) and con- 
ffists of 3 ranners, about 8 
feet long, 6 inches wide, 
and 3 inches thick, placed 
8^ feet apart, and well 
braced. A common wagon 

tongue may be attached to 
Kg. aa-Oom Marker. j^ rpj^^ ^j^j^g^ ^^g y^ 

hind the central ranner, and ranges between the horses with his eye. The 
rows being 3| feet apart, he employs stakes 10^ feet long to range by, and 
removes them as he passes, measuring accurately their length each time ; or 
a second person may remove the poles. This marker steadied by the tongue 
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Fig. 38.— Marking Com with Ghaina. 



will form Tery straight grooves in the soiL For cross markings employ the 

chain marker, shown in the cat, 
(fig. 28.) It consists of a light 
pole, with trace chuns sos^ 
pended from it, at distances for 
each row, or 8 or 3^ feet apart, 
as may be desired. Two men 
take the pole near each end, 
and one of them acting as guide 
and ranging accurately, they walk forward, dragging the chains in the soil, 
making a fine smooth line for each chain. The figure represents only five 
chains — six or seven may be employed without inconvenience, and the field 
marked off with great rapidity. By the first of these implements, a man 
and team will mark more than an acre, and by the use of the second, two 
men, or a man and boy, will mark 2^ acres, in walking a mile. 

UTorhL for June. 

Corn Foddkb. — Continue or finish the sowing of com fodder, as described 
under last month. It will succeed if sown any time daring the month. It 
is a great advantage to have a succession for soiling, in the dry part of 
autumn. By sowing lai^e kinds eaYly, and small or early varieties late, a 
long succession may be obtained. Any vacant ground may be well filled up 
with this crop, and if sown in furrows as already described, and cultivated 
twice, it will leave the ground, when harvested, clean and in fine condition, 
and the roots remaining will enrich the land. Hence the corn fodder crop 
may be regarded as one of the best for improving the soil. 

CtLTiTATiNa AND HoxiNO CoRN. — Evcry farmer should endearor to 
accomplish as much as possible by horse labor, and saT« hand hoeing. To 
this end the soil should previously be in as clean condition as practicable, 
and perfectly straight and even rows will allow the cultivator to pass closely 
to them. More com will grow on an acre if planted in drills^ or in tibick 
rows of hills, in one direction ; but when labor is scarce, it may be more 
economical on the whole to plant in hills both ways, unless the land should 
be unusually clean ; the nearer the rows or hills can be to each other — that 
is, the more evenly distributed the com is over the ground, the greater will 
be the crop, other things being equal. One of the best farmers we know, 
plants his com S feet each way. His average is 80 bushels per acre ; he has 
obtained 180, with high manuring and best management. 

While it is desirable to employ enough hand labor to keep down every 
weed, the main reliance should be on horse culture — one horse accomplish- 
ing about as much as ten men. An excellent practice, which has proved 
very successful, especially in strong soils liable to become crusted, is to pass 
the cultivator once a week regularly, from the time it is up until too lai^e to 
admit a horse between the rows. 
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Where tiiere we miirinf hilla in tbe cornfield, replant with an earlier BOrt, 
or plant three hilEs of buah beane to each hill of corn. 

RinB^OAB. — TheN aacceed vdl on all rich and rather light goib. UnleM 
tbe loil be well enrii^ied, U will be aeed wasted and labor loat. They cannot 
be soon profilablj without a good drill, which 
will plant aeTersl acrea per day. In smalt 
eiperimratB the seed may be dropped by 
nailing a tin cup to tbe lower end of a cane 
or stick, perforatiog the bottom with a email 
hole, a trifle larger than a seed, and shaking 
this with the seed along the drill, and cover- 
ing by raking. This doea well for garden 
crops. Never allow the weeds to become 
inch high, and thin out the plaeCs to at least one foot opart In 
the drill, of a fbot and a half in very rich land. All novices in raising this 
crop may be quickly known by leaving too 
many plants, which crowd and itimlni«h 
each other in eite. 
. WiiDS. — Prompt and energetic deatnio- 
r tion of weeds constitutes a prominent por- 
tion of the labors of this month. Tbe 
great point is to take them early, when 
they are Small and feeble. A weed in 
1%. S.—KoM ftiHM Grown aaioaf growing from an inch to a foot in height, 
* increases as the cube, or a thousand fold 

in weiglit or bnlk, and exhausts the soil correspondingly, ^ngle Weeds often 
produce 50O to 1,000 seed — sometimes several thousand. Scatlering these 
over the soil occaidons necessarily a great increase of labor another year. 

HoK. — Procure the very best that can be bad in market. The difference 
in price between s cheap and a good tool may be earned by the tatter in a 
single day. Keeping hoes ground sharp will enable the taboreis who use 
them to perftmn more and better work. 

Glovib Siid. — The first crop should be cut before the end of this 
month, or if pastured down, the animals should be removed at tlie same 

SsMW Washimo shonld be performed as early as the weathw will safely 
admit — and after shearing, speiM care shonld be taken to shelter tbe sheep 
dnrii^ cold storms. 

If animals become bloated from eating fresh clover, the best remedy is a 

dose of pnlverized charcoal, say a teacup full to a full grown cow, and a. dose 

of corresponding nzc for other animals, according to their weight The 

I charcoal is best if fresh, or if kept corked ^r-tiglit In bottles. It should be 

U miied well with water, and may be poured down the throat from a junk i 

J bottle. Fresh bumii^ coals from any wood fire, pulvciized at once '" a A 

fc^ =*=@ 
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mortar, will make a good material, but the article usually sold and made in 
coal pits, is too hard, and generally too old to be good. 

Orchards. — Newly set orchards should have the soil well cultivated or 
mellowed about the trees, and kept perfectly clear from grass and weeds. 
On the approach of hot and dry weather, a wide and deep mulching of old 
straw or other litter will be useful. All orchards should be carefully exa- 
mined for the borer, which if taken in time may be easily killed before it 
has gone far into the wood ; even afterwards, by clearing away the powdered 
wood, the insect may be followed aud destroyed in his hole, by a wire or 
flexible twig. Scraping away the earth from the foot of the trunk, and 
applying sod soap, will serve to repel these insects from depositing their 
^gs, but is not always infallible. * 

There are a few other operations that should not be forgotten in time. 
Destroy caterpillars in orchards; whitewash fences and buildings; on rainy 
days get harvest tools all ready ; provide hives for swarming bees. 

TFork for July. 

Continue to cultivate well, till arrested by the labors of haying and har- 
vesting. Continue the war against weeds ; " a stitch in time will save" thou- 
sands. See work for last month. 

Hatimo. — The best time to cut hay is at the transition from flower to 
seed. The precise point, of course, cannot be generally attained in ordinary 
practice, where many days are required for securing a crop, but the nearer 
we come to it the better. The expedition accomplished by means of mow- 
ing machines, horse rakes and horse forks have, however, greatly facilitated 
this object. Cutting grass early produces more readily a good after growth. 
If done too soon, it will lack substance ; if too late, it will be hard and 
woody. Celerity of operations depends much on good management, and on 
having every thing in full readiness. The omission of some requisite will 
delay the whole, and a day's deUy, by throwing the mass of the work into a 
rain storm, may result in heavy loss. 

Stacking in the open field cannot be recommended. • Ample bams should 

always be provided. Yet temporary necessity may 
often require stacking. When 
resorted to, it should be done 
well; the stacks built even and 
with symmetrical form; the hay 
should be. pitched on from dif- 
ferent sides to preserve upright 
and even settling; for when a 
stack settles to one side, it ne- Fig. a?. 

II Evenly buHt Stack— the cessarily exposes the upper side Unevenly built stacks 

M horisontal lines Bhow- . , ^ , , the borlionUl lines 

/^ Ing the rounded Bttrface tO ram, ana oiten lo ine *os8 ^j^^^i^^^ ^,j^ ^,„^^^ ^^ 

(J of the layers. of a large portion of the stack. Ulng of the layers. 




Fig. 26. 
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Good Bticken repntedl; 
and regDlarl; pam iroand 
the Blructure, and place 
the hay in uniform forii- 
filla in regular and 4^rcU' 
lar layers. Tbe centra !■ 
always rounded tbe high- 
' est. In a well built stack 

tbe fibreg at the outside 
falling dotcnwards pravent 
any raina trom paaaing in 
but a few inches ; one 
laid up badlj ma; allow 
tbe water to enter a foot 
^ or more. The sprinkling 
' of a peck to a half bushel 
of salt through each ton 
of hij aaBiBLa in preserving 

r* «. Puj™-8 fow. nt. M. '^ ""* "^^"^ " """^ P^' 

atabl«. 

EoBsi FOBKS.^^D page 368 of Vol. II, Rcbal ArriiBS, is given a 

desiription of Cladding's Hone Fork, and directions for using Horse Forks 

ingeneral. Itahould have been 

Btated that a board facing for 

the mow or stadi, three or four 



Several other Hone Foriia have 
since lieen inveuled, some of 
which are represented in the 
accompanying figures. One re- 
presents Palmer's Fork, (figg. SS 
and iO,) the right huid figure 
showing its position when as- 
cending, loaded with hay; the 
lefi band figure, wlUi tbe knee- 
j<Mnt brace contr*<ited by jerk- 
ing the cord and emptying the 
load. Fig. 80 is a Forti similar 



\ 



tit. W.~N« Tloi Ultra 1 

~ 19 Ultra.' 



, cidled the ' 



A Hyeis' Bay KeTator, (figs. SI and E2, at head of next page,) Is shown in 
fig. 31, in its position when lifting the hay, and fig. 8S wban dn^qrfng " ^- 
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ii inad« bf ReniiT^;tons It 
Co., of HkD, the bcRd of 
iron, and u & alroDg *od 
■Impla fork. 

Fig. 38 <i Beftrdsley's 
Htj Eleralor, utd the fig- 
are lofflcientlj eiptiina 
itMir. 

In ■ele«tln^ the beM 
mowing machine, it is rery 
important to procure one 
not liable to breakages: 
for a break may delaj all 
bauds, retard tbe worii tie- 
fbre it^roachiDg rains, and 
occi^n a logs ten times ai 
great as the mere cost of 
repaira. The beat ma- 
chines effect a great sav- 
ing, and will cut regularly 
from S to 12 acres put 
day — OT io good grass from 
Ifl to SG tons daily. 

Where every facility ia 
ided in connec^oii 
with the best modem ma- 
chinery for hay making, 
including horse rakes and 
liorse forks, hay can b« 
manufactured for 60 cents 
a ton — with bad or imper- 
fect management it may 
amount Co (S or ^ per 

H*I Caps, — InregloBB 
(rf the country liable I 
sudden gtorms, and in proximity to citt«a 
when hay commands a high price, bay 
caps (Hg, 34) are important and valuable, 
frequently aaving much labor, and pre- 
serring the qnality of tbe hay. After a 
little practice In use they may be applied 
in less time than is commonly required > ^ 
tor trimming the cocks. The ibllowing Q 
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liirectioofl rot aukiBg them are 0yen bj H. F. Ttiwcm:—" Take ftrnr judt 
of j«nl wide coHon iheotmg; sew it togelherra m to nuke two jiida aqnare; 
hem (be rough edges; tun up each coiner two or three inches, aad sew it 
«™°!!ly; tie in ■ ebort strong twine to fonq a lo<^ aad you Imts a hsy cap 
rsMlj for uge. Four Omrp wooden pins, of baid wood, half an inch in 
diameter, 18 inches long, to be thrust upwards through the loope into the 
h»j at the bottom of the coclt, completes the preparation." 

W»Bii.— Cut this M nearly as practicable about one week before it is 

uaoaliy d«ad ripe. Careful eiperimente show that the grain is heayiest and 

tnakea the beet floar while a portion, aaj about one-third, 

of the chaff ia yet green, or with green etreaka running 

throngh it, and the straw ia brighter and richer. 

The same crop will <rf oourae vary acme, and the time 

cannot always be oonlroled to a day, but the above 

rule ahouid be aimed at. It ia always wwth paying 

«». U -Hod* or something for insurance, and the eitn labor required for 

Sl^kH """^ P"''"8 "P 8*>^i '*" tapped sho<*B, in wMdi (ha grain 

may atand imtil thoroughly dry, is a very proGtaUe 

praninm t« pmj. Seven sfaeaTes form a good sin— the cap* should be bound 

Tcrj tightly ntw the buts, and the Mraw broken down all round before 

pUdns it Practice will enable a hand to shock lery rapidly. H»J oipa, 

made of cotton, form an ei<^- 

leat covering for wheat, when 

they can be bad. 

It is neceasar;, in every grain 
field, to cut certain portions by 
hand ; for this porpnae one of the 
beat implements is Flanders' 
Grain Cradle, (fig. 80.) which ia 
eaHly adjusted by screws and 



l*^ GCL— FUadna' Grain Otadlft 



TihotbtSbbb. — Select tbe beet 



Sow BccKWBBAT during the present month. The ground should have 
been previoualy well prepared for it, and rendered clean and mellow. The 
failure of this crop is often owing to the imperfect manner in which it is 

Chbesk MiKiNO,— For full instructions, under tius head, see Rural 
ApfiiRS, Vol. ni, pp. 229 and 258. 

CtTTTiNs TiHBER.^-The best season for cutting timber has caused mncfa 
discussion; but full experiments have shown that it always lasts longest when 
most n^idly aeasoned ; th'ig ia more especially the case with all the soft and 
'-- durable kinds of timber. Basswood mis out and aplit at ' ' 

^ 
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with the bark immediately peeled from the wood, will dry »]Mdly, and 
become darable and hard, like horn ; cut in wi^tw or spring, it dries very 
slowly, generally becomes sap-rotten, and is of little value. 

Orchards. — These, if young, should be kept well cultivated throughout 
summer, either in low, hoed crops, or in mellow soil without crops. This 
treatment is most important for peach trees, which will grow at least ten 
times as fast as when their cultivation is neglected ; apples three or four times 
as fast Newly set cherry trees often die during the heat of midsummer, 
which is easily prevented by a wide and thick mulching placed around them. 
Watering young trees, at this time, usually does more harm than good, by 
merely crusting the surface without moistening the roots, and at best afford* 
ing but an irregular and temporary supply. If the surface of the soil is 
kept mellow, it will preserve moisture enough in the earth, and the rapid 
growth of the tree will render watering unnecessary. The black-knot, which 
so often disfigures and destroys plum trees, may be kept off by watching 
and eoDstantly cutting it away on its first appearance. 

Weeds. — ^Tfae busy labors of this month are i^t to cause a neglect of 
weeds ; and farmers who have kept their hoed crops clean until now, fre- 
quently neglect them, and they become foul. One of ihe most economical 
of all expenditures would be that of a little more labor in destroying these 
weeds, so that they may not seed the whole land for another year. 

Work for Aug^ust. 

Harvesting. — ^In the far North, where this work is not yet completed, 
refer to the directions of last month. Oats in many places yet remain to be 
cut. This should be done while the straw is yet slightly green — ^the straw 
will be more valuable, and the grain not shell out as when fully ripe. The 
gleanings of all grain fields may be secured with a horse rake. 

Stvbrle Ground. — ^To destroy the seeds of weeds, harrow all stubble 
ground as soon as the harvest has been secured, or pigs have eaten the glean* 
ings — the first rain will then cause all seeds to germinate, and the next 
plowing will turn under the green crop as manure. 

Harvest Tools. — ^These are often neglected, and suffered to remain 
weeks exposed to the weather, to their serious injury, by the rusting of metal 
and the decay of wood. Let them all be carefully housed, aft«r having been 
thoroughly cleaned, and the bright metal parts rubbed slightly with lard, oil 
or melted grafting wax. 

Seed Wheat. — In order to keep up the highest quality, or to improve the 

seed of wheat, select the very best portions of the field, and exclude the 

seeds of every weed, and especially of that notorious intruder, chess. Many 

careful farmers, by continued attention for years, have succeeded in entirely 

i eradicating chess from their farms. To improve the quality of seed wheat, 

JA the largest and finest heads may be selected by hand ; the process repeated, 

( ) year after year, will give very encouraging results. A half day spent in 
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thus selecting the best heftds will farnidi a considerable amovmt, and all 
weeds may be thus kept out The best winnowing madiines may also be 
used for this purpose, separating the largest, beat and earliest ripening graina 
from the rest. 

Wekds. — This is the season of the year when many weeds ripen and scat- 
ter their seeds. A day's work now, properly applied, may therefore saye a 
half dozen days' labor another season. Clear all the weeds out of com a&i 
potato fields, root crops and gardens. - Briers cut during this month will be 
aeyerely checked in growth, and sometimes destroyed. Plow in deeply the 
ox-eye daisy; dig up all scattered plants which appear before winter, and 
follow next year wi^ k hoed crop. 

Dbainino. — ^On lands which were too wet to underdrain last spring, the 
work may be now done to advantage. Muck swamps, which may be 
reclaimed and brought into cultivation, or which may afford muck for 
compost heapSj should now be thoroughly underdrained. The mwk 
for manure should be thrown out and formed into large, well 8faiq>ed 
heaps, and they will become dry in the course of a few months. To 
prevent rains from soaking these heaps, they may be neatly covered witii 
bowrds or thatch, or if even made with a smooth sloping top, beaten hard 
with a spade, much of the rain will be thrown off from the surface. The 
disappointment which many meet with in the iise of muck with manure, is 
owing to the amount of water which it already contains, preventing the 
absorption of the liquid parts of the manure. Wet muck is usually about 
nine-tenths water; and if rendered perfectly dry, will therefore absorb about 
nine times its own weight of liquid manure ; hence the importance of usiog 
it in yards or manure heaps as dry as posable. 

Manurikg Wheat. — In most of our best wheat regions, unless the soil is 
already quite rich, the most effective use of manure is as a top^lressing after 
the hmd is plowed. It has often increased the crop 8 or 10 bushels per aere, 
and sometimes given a good yield of the Mediterranean variety where the 
winter has nearly destroyed undressed fields. The manure for this purpose 
should be fine or well rotted and well broken by harrowing. To prevent the 
manure wagons from hardening the plowed soil, it is a good way to plow and 
then dress a strip on the further side of the field, and then repeat the pro- 
oeaa on successive strips till the wh<de is completed. If the soil is very dry, 
bring the moist portions up by deep plowing, and drill in inmiediately. 

Stacks and Stbaw. — ^Every farmer, where practicable, should provide 
ham room for all his hay and straw ; but where stacks become necessary, 
much may be done for securing their contents in good condition by retopping 
them. A load of straw neatly placed upon the top of a large hay-stack, and 
neatly raked downwards, or what is better, a thatdied top, would be of great 
benefit. 

Farmers who have ample bam room, with their grain safe from rats, and 
who are not oompellM to hurry it eariy into market, will do best to leave 
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tbeir tbrwhing until winter. A small macMne, driTen by a two-hone endlesB 
chain |>ower will enable them to go through the work at that time with little 
or no additional help for attendance. The straw being fresh will be preferred 
by animals. Where, however, thrashing is done now, care should be taken 
to secure straw in good stacks, protected from the weather. Good, weU 
preserved straw will assist much in wintering animals, and if fed in conneo- 
Uon with a small portion of grain or meal, may bring them through in good 
condition, more cheaply than if fed on hay alone. The daily use of a por- 
tion of straw as litter will help towards the manufhcture of a large amount 
of manure. The straw should therefore be placed where it is easily acceasi-' 
ble at all times. The stacks or ricks should theref<A« be as carcifully built 
as stacks for hay* 

FATtiNiNo AMiiiALfl.-^Feeding these should be eomm^ced early in tiie 
season — ^the same amount of food will go much farther now than in cold 
weather. Late summer apples may be fed to swine. Select and purchase 
all needed stock. 

Mbadows. — ^Theee should be now cleaned of all bushes, rooks, stones, and 
ether rubbish which may interfere with the mowing maclnne another season. 

LioHTMiKO Bods. — ^Where not already erected, fanners may put up th^ 
own rods, according to the directions given in Bubal Avfaibs, VoL III, pp. 
181, 2'70. 

Fkmois akd Stohi Walls. — ^Farms which have loose stones, or quarries, 
may be famished with the best of all barriers, in the shape of good stone 
walls. A few weeks spent each year will after a time furnish the farm. The 
great leading requisite, to prevesit the frost from ultimately throwing them 
over, is to set them in trenches. These trenches should be as wide as the bot- 
tom of the widl, and deep enough to be below froet-Hsayfrom a foot to a foot 
and a half. These trenches may be filled with such small stones as cannot 
be used in the wall; large ones will not answer. The trenches should never 
become filled with water. Walls built upon the surface of the ground, no 
matter how well built and perfect the blocks may be, will soon beoomo dis- 
torted by heaving, and be ultimately overthrown by frost Where the stoiio 
are not good for building, the wall may be bound together by strong crosv- 
ties of durable wood, placed about half way up, or at two or three different 
distances up — cut the right length with a saw, and split thin, and two or three 
inches wide. In such cases, or where stone is not abundant, half wall may 
be built, capped with two rails, supported by stakes. 

Saving Timothy S»d. — The great point is to have a good, clbak crop. 
The best portion of the meadow should be selected, and all foul weeds [»«- 
viously well cleaned by hand. It is usually cut too late, or when the seed 
shells. The best time is when most of the heads have become brown. It 
is unimportant how it is cut, provided it is taken in before the seed wastes, 
and is not allowed to heat or moid. It may be cradled at some height, the 
rest being afterwards cut with a mowing machine; or It may be cut with a 
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hand seythe— narrow swatfaa and a little practice enabling the workman to 
throw the heads all one way. It will usnally be dry enough to bind in a 
day or two. 

Work for September. 

SawtsQ Wheat. — ^The preparation of ground for wheat is an important 
labor for this month. The ground should be made mellow, that the mois- 
ture may be preserved and the seed yegetate freely. It should be clear from 
weeds and their seeds, that the crop may not be choked, the product ren- 
dered foul or impure, nor the subsequent grass crop diminished in value. 
Experience only will teach the farmer the proper degree of fertility — there 
are very few farms, however, where the addition of fine manure will not be 
advantageous. An excellent mode of managing is the top-dressing given in 
the directions for hurt mouth. This top-dressing also asensts the germination 
of grass seed, thus affording the advantages of thick seeding and insuring a 
vigorous growth of the plants. Timothy seed sown with the wheat, or imme- 
diately after, usually produces too strong a growth, and lessens the wheat 
craf>, aB well as interferes with the harvesting ; it is best, therefore, to sow 
it about a fortn^bt afterwards, and the clover as early as possible the follow- 
ing spring. This top-dressing also protects the surface of heavy soils, and 
lessens the tendency to freeze out. Sowing wheat early produces stronger 
plants and a better crop, but does not cause earlier ripening of the grain. 
The drill seeding, if properly performed, gives the best crop, often from 
three to five bushels more per aci*e — but much drill seeding is improperly 
performed, the seeds being deposited too deep — an inch and a half on heavy 
soils, and two inches on light ones, are better than any greater depth ; if the 
soil is moist enough, a less depth is better. Any farmer may satisfy himself 
on this point, and gain valuaMe practical information, by a few measured 
^[periments. Some, who have set their drills much too deep, have had 
lighter crops than with ordinary broadcast sowing, and have hastily denounced 
all machines of the kind. 

Seed wheat that is infected with smut may be purified by washing in brine 
and then sprinkling and stirring in powdered slaked lime. 

Seed Corn. — Improved varieties always tend to run backwards; the far- 
mer should therefore constantly select the best ears for seed ; this should be 
a regular yearly business^ and if faithfully carried out, will give an increase 
of several bushels per acre, in the long run. 

SwiHE. — ^The falling apples in orchards may be now fed to swine, and in 
connection with richer and drier food, will cause them to fatten rapidly. 
Winter apple trees are often allowed to over bear, and the removal of a por- 
tion of the crop for feeding these animals, will improve the remainder. Ko 
tree should ever bear heavy enough to need propping. The yards and apart- 
ments in which swice are kept, should be scrupulously clean, and rendered 
comfortable by dry Utter. Experiments have shown that they fittten faster 
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under these circumstanoee. QretX pains should be taken to feed them with 
clock-work regularity, and not to give so much at a time that some will be 
left, and a distaste for food produced ; neither should they ever be allowed 
to squeal off their flesh by waiting impatiently. 

BuTTBR. — This is usually the best month for the manufacture of butter ; 
the great leading requisites for success in which, are, first and most important, 
good, sweet, rich, abundant pasture ; secondly, good cows ; thirdly, perfect 
deanliuess in the dairy house, in all the vessels used in it, and in the ur 
which surrounds it ; fourthly, general and skillful management throughout. 
Under the latter head may be mentioned, shallow pans or shallow milk in 
the pans, proper temperature of the cream, and working out ail the butter- 
milk. See the full directions in Rural Affairs, VoL III, p. 267. 

Top-Drbssino Meadows. — The best mode of manuring meadows is tho- 
roughly enriching the soil by manure, applied to the crops which precede 
laying down. But scarcely inferior, and perhaps equal to this treatment, on 
clayey soils, ii autumn top-dressing. The manure for this purpose should 
be broken fine, and very evenly spread. Harrowing, some weeks after the 
application of the manure, will often be useful where the grass is short. 
The manure, thus applied, causes a strong autumn growth, enriches the sur- 
face soil by the washing in of autumn rains, and both the manure and the 
increase of grass protect the roots during winter, and give an early growth 
in spring. 

General Hints. — There are a large number of farm operations whidi 
should not be forgotten during the present month. The erection of suitable 
buildings for sheltering domestic animals the coming winter, is a very import 
tant one ; drain bogs when dry enough ; clean meadows of all scattered 
stones and rubbish ; see that root crops are kept clear of weeds ; exa- 
mine and repair all fences; soil and feed cows if the pastures are short; 
grub up bushes and briers; cut up straggling thistles in pastures; pull up 
scattered mulleins by roadsides ; harvest buckwheat as soon as it ripens ; 
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^ ^ clean and ventilate cellars on rainy days. 

' I Attend agricultural exhibitions and acquire 

! all the new and valuable hints which such 
^ opportunities afford. 

Cutting up Corn. — Much labor is saved, 
■*f by taking no unnecessary steps ; this is the 

• reason that some men accomplish more than 
^ others with equal exertion. The remark 

• applies particularly to cutting up com — where 

I /' j ] J a regular system will save nmny steps. If 

* * * the corn is of a large variety, or in large 

Fig. 37.-Mode of Cutting Corn by hills, twenty-five hills will make one shodc, 

hand, 25 hills to each shock. /«„ q^ x ^^j ..^ . ^. , , ' 

(fig. 37,) and the mexpenenced workman 

may take three hills at a time, each successive three being designated 
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by figures in the accompanying cut, the dotted lines connecting the three. 
Smaller yarieties of corn, in smaller hills, will enable the expert laborer to 
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Via: 88.— Mode of CuiUnf up Cora, 
fbrmiDft a Sbock of 49 blUs. 




Us. 30. —Corn Hone, used in constructing Shoclui 



-^ take six hills at a time, and to form a 

I large shock of 49 hills, (fig. 88 ;) oommeno- 

*^ ing at a, he takes the first three as a 

I beginning; next at 6, he takes six; at f, 

ijT the next six, and so on, the dotted lines 

showing his footsteps. A larger armfull 

may be taken by placing the arm above 

and before the hill, instead uf behind it. 

The common mode in cutting is to place 
the shock around a central uncut hill, 
which occasions some incoiiTenience in 
husking, to obviate which the corn horse 
is used. It consists of a pole about 12 feet 
in length, and nearly as large as a common 
wagon tongue. One mode of constructing it, (shown in fig. 89,) is by plac- 
ing the legs at the end of the pole, the other end resting on the ground. 

Two or three feet back of the 
legs a horizontal hole is bored, 
admitting loosely a rod four or 
five feet long. The com when 
cut is placed in the four comers 
made by the rod and pole, and when the shock is finished, the rod is pulled 
out and the pole drawn backward. In fig. 40 the same end is accomplished, 

only the pole is drawn forward 
instead of backward. 

Stone Walls. — At the present 
season, between harvesting and the 
securing of autumn crops, it is a 
good time to draw stone, and construct stone walls or fences. The dura- 
bility of a wall depends greatly on the manner in which it is built Two 
new walls of the same height and general appearance, present a perfect con- 
trast after the lapse of twenty or thirty years. There are a few now stand- 
ing after a lapse of over half a century, as straight and perfect as the year 
when they were built; but there are a hundred times as many not nearly so 
old, that are twisted, distorted, tumbling or prostrate, many of them a mere 
confused line of stone, variously intermingled with elder, nettle, and black- 
berry bushes. This contrast is owing solely to the mode in which the walls 
were built. The best mode should be therefore well understood. The 
most important of all requisites is to build the wall in a trench, dug to a 
depth corresponding to the depth to which the soil freezes. This trench 
should then be compactly filled with small rounded stone, broken stone, or 
with coarse dean gravel, according to circumstances, or supplies at hand. If 
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the soil is compact, this trench should have a drainage, or outlet. On these 
small stone the wall is erected. It often happens that an under drain, three 
feet deep, filled to the surface with small stone, may serve as a good founda- 
tion for the wall; but unless the soil is tenacious, and especially if inclining 
to the nature of quicksand, it will be liable to work into the dilak-ai the 
sides and towards the top, unless well shielded with a lining of flat stones or 
of graveU A wall with such a base as this will remain unmoved by frost for 
ages ; while one placed merely on the surface will rise and fall at every freez- 
ii^ and thawing, the stones will become gradually displaced, and before 
many years will totter and fall. 

The best stone are such as are flat or in square blocks. But a substantial 
wall may be made of round or cobble stones, if they are solidly laid and 
crossed ties of wood are employed. The lower series of these ties should be 
near the bottom, or about a foot high ; the second, two-thirds of the way to 

top ; or, if the stone are nearly round, three or four may 

be placed at different heights. They 




Us. 41.—Cron Bee- VSf. 4aL~Croat Section Fig. 4S.— Condition of Badly Bollt WaB 
tion oir Well Boitt of Badly BnUt Wall after tweoty yean. 

Wall. 

are all sawed of distinct lengths for this purpose, and should be split so as to 
be about half an inch thick, and two or three inches wide. If made of dura- 
ble wood they wiU last an age, as they are less exposed than fence rails, 
being covered by the stone and nearly always dry. 

Breaking Joints. — This is of great importance in laying up the wall. If 
well attended to, it makes it inconceivably stronger. The accompanying 
figures, (44 and 46,) clearly explain themselves, and show the difference 





Fis. 44.— Side Tiew of Wall well laid, or 
with Joints Broken. 



Fie 4&-Side Tiew of Wall badly laid, or 
with Joints not Broken. 



between breaking the joints and the improper forming of vertical seams, pre- 
senting many chances for the wall to fall apart 

J After the wall ia built, the earth should be raised in a moderate slope, 
about half a foot against the sides, to throw off water, and as an additional jj^ 
protection to the foundation against firosL 
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Where stofiie Are good and abundant, the wall maj be built four and a 
half feet high, and will serve as a complete fence. In other cases, a half 

wall will be found most convenient, 
being built two and a half to three 
feet high, and finished by first lay- 
ing a rail on the top, then crossing 
stakes, and finally a rider. Some- 
times posts are set in the wall for 

Flg^lei^Sd^eirof ng.47.-fod new or waU ^c^iving these two top rails; they 
half wall, on tr«Dch. with wooden ero«4t«a. present a neater appearance, but 
are apt to crowd the stones apart, and throw the wall down. A good stone 
wall is the most perfect of all farm fences, and well built of large block 
stones will last for ages without repair ; the cost depends much upon circum- 
stances. Half wall has sometimes been built for fifty cents per rod, but this 
is too cheap, and the work cannot be well done, nor a trench made ; digging 
the trench, filling it with stone, and building a good half wall will cost about 
one dollar per rod, and sometimes more. A good wall, four and a half feet 
high, will usually cost two to three dollars ; while others, built of large block 
stone, handsomely faced on both sides, and substantial enough to last a thou- 
sand years, have cost from five to six dollars per rod. 

liVork for Octolner. 

HARYKflTiNO Bv<KWHSAT. — Somo judgment is needed in selecting the 
best time, as the grains ripen successively. When cut, which should be 
while the dew is on, to prevent shelling, it should be placed immediately in 
stooka, where it will cure better than to lie in the swath, and not be in dan- 
ger of becoming soiled. The stooks should be rather large, so as to stand 
welL A small band should be placed around the top. Thus secured, the 
straw dries safely and readily. 

Husking Corn. — All the different husking machines have so far amounted 
to nothing, for the reason that nearly as much time is required to break the 
unhusked ear from the stalk as to break it out of the husks. Farmers must 
therefore, for the present, depend on hand husking. Some buskers will 
work three times as fast as others, chiefly by having every thing close at 
hand. While an awkward laborer is picking up a stalk, pulling ofi* the husk 
and ear, and then turning around to lay the stalk in a pile, a skillful work- 
man will have husked half a dozen ears. The following directions, by S. E. 
Todd, will assist the novice : 

** After the stook has been pulled down, place the basket at the butt of 
the stalks, a little inclined towards the busker. Procure a little box for a 
seat, about ten inches high. If a busker is not discommoded by resting on 
his knees, a low seat may be dispensed with. Let the busker place himself 
close to the corn, so that it will not be necessary to reach far for each stalk. 
Now take an ear in the left hand, and with the busker or fid on the right 
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b*nd, pull down half the huaka. As tbe right hand ga«s down, let the left 
band rise to the tip of the ear, and slip tbe thumb of the left hind over the 
end of the ear, taking off cleaiil7 all tbe silk, and bring it down with the 
other half of the husks. Two quick niotioiis of the hand will hnek >n ear 
eatiy. As the led hand grasps the atem, preparatory to breaking off the 
ar, let the huakg be retained in the band, so as to protect it from becoming 
tender between the thumb and forefinger, where every ear of com Btrikes it, 
as it is separated from tbe stem." 

The workman will of course husk a large number of stalks, until be hi 
an armful, or rather lapful, before stopping to remove them. As it iaasa' 
ing of labor to avoid rehandling the com, the assorting should be done at 
the same time, by providing two baskets, one for tbe poor and tbe other fiir 
the good com. 

FoTiTosa. — 'A time should be chosen for digging these, when the mil it 
dry. as freedom from rotting depends greatly on having them packed away 
dean. If the cellar is moist, the bins for receiving them should have a 
grated bottom, to admit ventilation. If dry weather cannot be selected for 
di^ng them, it is best to depo- 
sit them, and Spread them o 
for a few days upon a b« 
floor; during rainy weather 
tbey may be assorted, and 
when placed in tlie cellar will 
be less liable to tot than if 
taken there while wet and 
muddy. When potatoes ate 
placed in out-door heaps for 
[oda of ButIdv Potatofli in 0|ien wintering, it is important to 
O^-"^ pUoe a straw wisp ventilator at 

tbe top, where tbe accumulation of foul air will otherwise cause decay. But 
the best way is to place the potatoes in large heaps, and cover them at li 
a foot thick with straw — a few inches of earth applied towards winter, : 
beaten smooth with ■ spade, will be a sufficient covering, (fig. 48.) Potatoes 
nay are not subjeeted to the evils of confined air and moisture, 
rilb a few inches of straw and a foot of earth — and after many 
years' experience, the loss has not been more Uian one per cent. &om ordi- 

WiNTER Apples. — These should be all carefully hand picked to prevent 
iruising. Light ladders should be provided, and care taken not to bruise 
any portion of the tree. Baskets, provided with hooks for hanging on the 
limbs, is a cwnmon and good way. but a better and more eipeditiona one is 
to take a common clean grain bag and place a stick, sharpened at each end 
Jty and about a foot long, so as to prop the mouth open, leaving a triangular I 
(j opening, ready for the reception of apples as fast as picked by both hands. / 
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Tie the upper tad lower comer togetler, bj pl«cmg a pebble in the lower 
comer, BO «i to form t. sOTt of button, tmd then tjipg the bag stiinga cloaelj 
above it The bag is then slung 
oTer the Bhouldev, as Bhown in fig. 
19. A piece of stiflT leather buttoned 
OD Ihe shoulder servei to protect it 
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from the weight of the bag. Portions of th< tree which cannot be rewbed 
with ui ordinary ladder, may be gathered by the standing ladder, (fig, fiO.) 
Fruit on the ends of long and tall branches may be gathered by means of 

f _ . ^-, fruit picker, ahovrn in the 

-~ annexed figure, (61.) Itct 

c=^n.^=" lists of a piece of stiff wi 

about two feet long, beat ir 

ni. SI.— Fnilt Flober. ends ara then thrust through 

ginlat holes in the end of a pole; a Bmitll bag, large enough to hold half a 
doieD apples, is Chen sewed to the wire. This completes the instrument. 
The narrow part of the wire assists in removing the stem from the branch. 
A iricker of this kind ia especially valuable in gathering any high priced 
, 1 fniU, aucb as pean, which would otherwise be bruised and spoiled. ^' t i 
'^ '■-tan bait, snch as the autumn varieties, must necessarily fall, the ground of /v 
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orchards, or beneath trees, should always be kept smooth, and as free from 
stones as possible. 

ViNEOAR may be made from eider by adding two quarts of molasses to 
each baracl of cider, and exposing it to warmth, sunshine and air. 

New Corn may be prepared for early grinding by suspending it in a coarse 
bag near the ceiling of any warm room where a tire is kept. 

Planting New Orchards. — The ground sliould be well prepared before- 
hand for new orchards, whether the trees are set out autumn or spring. Unless 
the soil is already quite rich enough, its fertility should be increased by 
manure previously applied, or to previous crops; or it may be enriched after 
the trees are set out, by autumn top-dressing for working under in spring. 
The soil should also be well drained and sub^oiled, or deeply plowed. 

Stubble Ground. — All stubble ground should be well harrowed to start 
the weeds, which may be turned under either tlie present autumn or next 
spring. 

Painting Buildings. — This is the best season of the year for out-door 
painting, when the hot sun will not dry the paint to powder, but it will form 
a hard, durable coat. 

Fattening Animals. — The feeding of all domestic animals for fattening 
should be carefully and regularly continued during the present month. 
Regularity as to time is of great importance — the animal^s appetite is an accu- 
rate chronometer, and unusual delav is certain to result in a waste of flesh. 
It is important to attend to all their comforts — a great secret of success with 
skillful managera. Especially avoid waste, dirt and fturfeit. Some of the 
best farmers are very careful to commence foddering cattle early, or as soon 
as frost affects the grass — that being regarded as the most critical period in 
the year, and when cattle full away most rapidly, or contract fatal diseases. 

Work for Novembep. 

During this month autumn work must be closed up, and preparation made 
for winter. 

Roots,; — Rutabagas and other root crops should be harvested early in the 
month, or one freezing night may destroy them. A special provision should 
be made for the preservation of rutabagas in masses to prevent their heating 
and spoiling. If buried out of doors they should be in a long pile, with 
frequent ventilating wisps of straw at the top; if stored in cellars they 
should be placed on a wooden grate or rack, so that the air may frequently 
pass under and up through them. All roots, whether turnips, beets or car- 
rots, should be packed away clean and dry. 

Animals. — Keep all fattening animals comfortable, dry and warm. Feed 
them regularly, frequently, and in moderate quantities. Do not try to econo- 
mize by giving them foul or musty food. Provide places where they can 
obtain pure water at pleasure, throughout the winter. Do not depend on 
pasture, especially after the frost has dried it, but give fodder with a small, 
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regular supply of meal. Many cattle are injured, and badly fitted for win- 
ter, by compelling them to live on pasture alone, late in autumn. When 
pumpkins are abundant, pains should be taken to keep them well and to pre- 
vent their freezing. When frozen hard like stone, or after they have thawed 
and become rotten, they are poor food. They may be placed in large heaps 
in a sheltered place, and covered with a foot of straw, till wanted, and thus 
secured, will give cattle a fair start into winter. 

Grain Fields. — Where wheat-fields have not been top-dressed with 
manure, as mentioned in the September directions, a thin dressing of fine 
manure c:in be still applied. It will serve to protect aguin#t winter-killing, 
and make a fine rich surface for the clover seed in spring. Provide surface 
drains wherever they will be needed, and shovel out the loose earth, that the 
water may run freely. 

Manure. — All the manure which can be found on the premises, or scniped 
up in the yard, should be spread before winter. Applied to grass lauds, 
whether for pasture, meadow, or for turning under to be planted with corn, 
it will be worth twice as much as to be applied next spring. In some eases 
an increase of twenty-five bushels of corn per acre Iws resulted from thus 
manuring the sod in autunm, over a spring application. 

Fall Plowing.- -It will greatly assist the labors of next spring, in plant- 
ing and sowing early, to do as much plowing late in autumn as practicable. 
In order that there may be a free drainage, the furrows should run directly 
up and down hill, by the shortest slope ; if plowed aci-oss, the furrows will 
become filled, and the land soaked with water. It may be well to shovel 
the loose earth out of the dead furrows, for the same purpose. If the 
ground is wet or undrained, plow narrow lands. Thi4 treatment will enable 
the farmer to work his land earlv in spring. 

Shelter and Stables. — Prepare stables and sheds for winter, securing 
loose boards, making all nece?S4iry repairs, clearing away rubbish, and ren- 
dering the whole clean and comfortable. 

General Hints. — Save cornstalks from rain — for every farmer knows 
well the diflference between fine, green, fresh fodder, and that which is wet, 
mouldy, and half rotten. Finish under-draining. Keep cel- 
lars clean and neat. Shelter all tools, and apply a thin coat- 
ing of lard and rosin to such parts as might become rusted. 
Dmw leaves from the woods for littering stables and convert- 
ing to manure — nothing is better than dry leaves for bedding 
animals on imperfect floors, as they entirely exclude the cold 
currents which would pass through straw. 

Orchards. — Transplant hardy trees — in windy places stake 
them against the wind. Where danger is feared from mice. 
Fig. 6'2.— Mode of all damage may be avoided by a small mound of compact 
uTprotLct^ from ^^^^^ ^ ^^* ^*o'i, around each tree, beaten smooth with the 




mice. 



spade, (fig. 52.) A mouse will never ascend a smooth bank 
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or bu« earth under bdow; uid, if trees we heeled in for winter, thej omj 
be secured from mice bj obserriDg the wme preMuUon. It often happens 
« m>; be procured beet m ■utunm, where thej are to be brought 
long diataocea, or where it >• 
desirable to midie the best seleo- 
1 from nureeriee. In such 
it ia often most conTenient 
t them out the following 
1 lieeling them in, 
'^Tk^nT^ aelecl a drj, clean, mellow 

piece of groond, with no graaa 
near to InTite mice; dig * wide trench, Uy in the root* sloping, (Bg. BB.) 
and cover them and half the stemB with 
line mellow enrth; till in carefhilj and 
solid all the interaticee among the roots; 
doing this work imperfectly often results in 
loss — if well perfOTmed, it never can. If 
much danger is feared fi-om mice, It is bet- 
ter to plme the trees erect in the trench, 
(flg. 6*,) and round up the whole surface 
about them ; but, being more eiposed in 
- this position, they should be placed in a 
f^ ft_ mare sheltered situation from the winds. 

Work for December, 

The bbors of the season having been devoted to the rai^ng of crops, the 
period for their consumption has now arriTed. Aa it is important, on the 
« of economy, to nise heavy crops, so it is equally important now to 
study the moat economical modes of feeding. 1. The first point of economy 
is to prevent loss by good and comfortable shelter. Exposure to freezing 
winds not only iiyures the growth and tlirift of animals, but require a greater 
amount of food to maintain animal heat Sometimes the toss of animals, by 
death alone, towards spring, is greater than the cost of ample dielter. 2. 
The second is to feed regularly, that no loss of flesh may be occasioned by 
impatient fretting. 3. The third is, to give the food In the best condition. 
Hay and stalks should be bright, and not musty. Cornstalks will go much 
farther if cut before feeding; but they should be cut very sbort, or less 
than a quarter of an inch in length, so as to be fine like chsfl'; this can only 
be accomplished by horse power; it rarely, or never, pays to cut fodder by 
hand. Grain should be ground wherever practicable, for animals of wbat- 
Eiver kind. 

Straw should be carefully saved, even when raised in large qnautiUes, aa 
it has so numy uses. It may be employed largely in feeding auimals, if a 
Q little grain or meal Is fed 1« them, regularly, at the some Ume. It may be 
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laigely used as litter, and conyerted into manure. It forms an excellent 
coveriDg for large heaps of roots in winter, whether in root cellars or more i 
exposed. It may be employed as a cover for temponury sheds for protecting 
cattle and sheep. In most cases the best way to manage straw is to thrash 
the grain as the straw is needed through winter, by means of a two-horse 
endless chain power, which requires but few hands in attendance. If thrashed 
with a larger machine, care should be taken to save the straw from ii^ury ; 
if bound in bundles, as it is thrashed, it may be more readily handled. The 
best way to do this is to twist previously a laige quantity of straw bands, 

which may be done by means of the hook and 
handle shown in the annexed figure, (66,) the 
operator taking the handle in his right hand, 
¥U. 65w— Hook for Twisting Straw holding the wooden portion of the hook in his 
Bands. left, and twisting as he walks backward ; the 

hook is easily made by bending stout wire ; or the twisting may be more 
rapidly performed by attaching a hook to the pinion of a fanning mill. 
These bands, if twisted of slightly moist oat straw, will preserve their twist as 
soon as dry, and may be cut up into any desired length. When the thrash- 
ing is performed, place a straw band so that the straw may fall upon it, 
drawing it into a compact heap, and when large enough, bind it. As soon 
as the binding is commenced, let a second hand place another band, and pro- 
ceed as the first has done. In this way two men will bind all the straw that 
is thrown out of the largest size machine. 

Ventilation. — This is important for all animals, horses, cattle or swine. 
Foul air, drawn into the lungs, cannot fail to injure its delicate coatings and 
destroy, more or less, the health of the animal. Many farmers have decided 
against stables, because of the injury from dirt and bad air. Keep them 
well littered at all times, and let them breathe a pure air, and a different 
report will be made. But another, opposite, evil must be also avoided. 
Cold currents of air, sweeping through cracks, are sometimes nearly as bad 
as open exposure, and for this reason some farmers have concluded that 
exposure is best, after all. 

Sheep. — Large flocks should be separated into portions of about 60 each, 
in separate pens in the shed, placing the stronger in one pen, the weakest in 
another, each portion being as nearly equal in strength and vigor as possible. 
Sheep always do best if fed some grain through the' winter, commencing 
with a very small quantity at first and gradually increasing as the winter 
advances. Caution in beginning to feed lambs in small quantities is parti- 
cularly important. An average of half a pint of com a day is sufficient for 
full grown sheep — ^half that for lambs. A good time is to feed them grain 
at noon, and fodder night and morning. 

Colts and Toung Horses do well on straw, with a little grain — an excel- 
lent way is to cut oats in the sheaf an inch or two long, and feed the whole, 
grain and straw together. 
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Good Water should be provided at all times for all domestic animals, and 
should be supplied to them frequently and regularly, or at their pleasure. 
Depriving them of drink for a long time, and then allowing them to drink 
too much, is detrimental to the best thrift. 

Manure. — ^Tbe largest and best stables have a central alley passing through 
them, wide enough for a wagon or horse-cart to pass and carry out the dailv 
cleanings of the stalls. Smaller stables may be cleaned by wheeling the 
manure out daily by hand. There are different modes of managing manure 
in winter-^if not very strawy, it may be drawn at once and spread over the 
fields. On grass land thus treated it will produce a much better effect than 
if applied in spring, the rain soaking the soluble portions well into the soil, 
and among the roots ; an equally good effect is produced if the sod is to be 
plowed for com. No fear need be entertained of the manure washing away, 
except in the beds of streams, as the soil, as soon as thawed, and especially 
if of a loamy or clayey nature, instantly absorbs the soluble manure. If 
the manure is quite strawy, it should be placed in large, square piles, that it 
may rot down, and when the central portion is decayed, the edges should be 
cut down with a hay knife and thrown on the top. Manure containing little 
fibre, or litter, should be kept under shelter to prevent waste, but coarse and 
strawy manure should be exposed to rains to hasten decay. Muck, which 
has been shoveled out and dried last summer, may now be drawn and applied 
to yards and manure heaps. 

Feeding Racks, to prevent the waste of fodder, should be provided for 
all animals, of which descriptions and figures may be found in former num- 
bers of the Register. Stock should be regulaiiy salted ; if they have a 
constant supply, they will eat but little at a time. 

Salt Troughs, for yarded animals, are easily made by 
taking pieces of thick slab, say a foot long, and boring 
with a large auger or making a mortise nearly through on 
the rounded side. These holes contain the salt, and the 
troughs, lying on the ground, cannot be overturned. 

Running out of Fodder. — Some farmers seem scarcely to know how they 
will be likely to come out in spring with a supply of fodder for their ani- 
mals, and know of no better way than guessing. They should be more 
accurate, and determine by calculation early in winter what their supplies will 
be. If they have nof kept a record of the number of tons of hay, it may 
be determined with considerable accuracy, by allowing five hundred cubic 
feet per ton of good, compactly pressed timothy, in the lower part of the 
stack or mow, and six to seven hundred in the upper part, or of clover. 
Then, allowing two and a half to three; pounds daily to each hundred weight 
of animal, an accurate result may be nearly reached, varying in localities 
where the winter is long or short. 

Manuring Wheat. — Where manure has not been already applied by top- 
dressing in autumn, either at the time or subsequent to sowing, it may be 




Fig. 66.~Salt 
Trough. 
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Hill apnad to greater advanlBge vlicneier tlie gnMind is froien bard, w 
u to lieftr tbe wagoii, aud taking the piecautioa to we am^ fine nuiiun 
may be thiulj aud evunlj spread. TbU coatiog of manure will alao iiuure 
toA accelerate the growth of the foung cluver in spring. 

CiKKKii. SnooKarioKS. — Be careful to keep utUle and oUier animala fi 
meadows aud psglurea when the ground is Mf), thnt the; ma; not spoil the 
tarf. Pick oier apples la the cellar, and remove the diwayed oaee. I 
vide good dr; fuel for the kitchen, lialanoe accounts for the aeason, 
Dlieenre what opeiatioua in farmiDg hare been moat profitable. Get up club 
meeting for eveaiug iliscuaeions of agricultural aubjects. Slud; the suo 
and Mures of oilier fanneiB, b; taking a good agriuultural paptr. 



ROJVX> M.AJCIMa-. 



(WiMa eiyrailT (v Hi* HhudatM toDaal Kc«tiMr at Hunt jllhln.1 

Tbe roads of a countrj are not onlj iTccesaar; to its ciririistioa, but 
ertain and accurate tests as to Us degree, la savage aad barbarous o 



Fli. 1— TrsieHni! on Bad Bouli. 
, or clTillzaUon require roods for the tratuiportatioa of produce to iU market, ^ 
and the convejrance of paasengeis for travel or pleasure. I 
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It is said, by high authority, (Gillespie,) that the common roads of the 
United States are inferior to those of any other civilized country. Whether 
this remai'k is perfectly true or not, it is positively certain that a majority of 
tliein are miserably and needlessly poor, especially in the newer parts of the 
country. 

If the road makers had gone to work with the intention of throwing 
obstructions into them, they could have hardly succeeded better. Loose 
stones, from 100 lbs. downwards', lie thickly scattered over their surface, 
destroying the wheels of the passing vehicles, and frequently seriously injur- 
ing the horses — lessening the amount which a team can draw, in many 
instances, fully one-half. These loose stones do every day more damage 
than the whole expense of removing them from the road. How the commu- 
nity endure this intolerable nuisance, it is difficult to imagine. 




FIr. 3.— Cro88-Seeiioii of Bad Road, with deep Wheel Rntai 

In the spring the most of our roads are either a canal filled with mnd and 
water, more fit for a boat than for wagons, or else are an almost impassable 
quagmire, in which there is imminent danger of sinking into the lower 
regions. And when the water has a little subsided, and left dry ground, 
then ruts, innumernbleand almost unfathomable, fill the road, its entire length 
and breadtli. The cobble stones drawn in previous years are eagerly sought 
out by the exploring wheels, over which they go creaking and crashing, like 
a ship in a storm. 

Our people arc generally sharp for a bargain, and mean to get the value of 
the money they spend, and do not often stand at the expense of any under- 
taking if they think it will pat. How this most important subject of road- 
making should come to be utterly neglected, is one of the mysteries difficult 
to understand, and two things are very evident : — 1st. There is a great lack of 
appreciation of the value, in an economical point of view, of good roads ; 




Fig: 4.— OroBS-Seetioii of Good Hard Road. 

and, 2d. There is a great want of proper knowledge in regard to their lay- 
ing out and construction. 

The office of " pathmaster," (road overseer,) is often taken in rotation by 
the different inhabitants of the district, and in consequence there is no sys- 
tem or intelligent use of the means at hand for their improvement. 

Before we can expect to have good roads, the people must be convinced 
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that good ones are cheaper than poor. If this idea was thoroogfaly under- 
stood and believed, it would go far towards effecting the desired change. 

The most complete series of experiments upon the friction of yehiclw 
has been recently made in France, by M. Moun. Some of the most 
important results are here given in tabular form. The fractions express the 
relation of the force of draught to the total load, Tehicles included. It will 
be noticed that carts draw easier, in all instances, than four wheeled wagons, 
and that the friction is increased by greater velocity, as would naturally be 
supposed: 



Character or Road. 



New Road, covered trith Oravel 5 in. thick, 

Solid Causeway of Karth, covered with 
OraveL l>i in. thick 

Canseway of Earth, ia good oondlttom.... 

Oaken Platform, 

Broken Stone Road : 

Very Dry and Smooth 

Moist or Dusty, 

With Uuta and Mud 

Deep Kutsand Mad, 

Pavement— Dry. 

Maddy 





Cbaractkr or Yihiclil 


Carta 


Trucks of 
SMtona. 


Diliicenoes 
of 6 tons. 


1-U 


1-6 


1-8 


1-16 


1-11 


MO 


1-41 


l-» 


1-M 


1-70 

1-76 
1-58 
1-^ 
1-19 


1-46 

1-64 
1-88 
1-84 
1-14 


1-41 


Walk 
1-48 
1-84 
1-91 
1-12 


Trot 
1-41 
1-27 
1-18 
1-10 


1^ 
1-60 


1-66 
1-50 


1-67 
1-44 


1-88 
1-38 



Cwriagea 
with seats 
on sprinsB. 

i-5 



1-10 



The least draught in the above table is on the pavement, where in the 
case of the cart one-ninetieth of the weight is enough to draw the load. The 
(greatest power required is on the new road covered with gravel five inches 
thick, when the same cart requires one-twelfth of the weight of load to draw 
it, or between seven and eight times as much. 

It is a subject of regret that the table did not have one more column, to 
represent the force necessary to draw a load upon our muddy roads in the 
spring. The instance of mud and deep ruts given is on a broken stone road, 
which is no comparison to those in question. 

It will be noticed in the above table how rapidly the reastanoe is increased 
by imperfection in the character of the road itself— even on the best formed 
ones it rapidly increases from three to five or six fold— diminishing its value 
for commercial purposes in the same proportion. There is no doubt but that 
our roads require, even in dry weather, twice as much power to draw loads 
upon them as would be necessary if they were put into a good condition by 
li gi'avel, properly applied to a well formed road-bed. 

It is a very easy matter to estimate the cost of a good road, and then by 
counting the average number of teams passing per day, make a fair estimate 
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of how much might be saved by a better one, not only in amount drawn per 
load) but in the less wear and tear of wagons, harness and horses. It will 
almost always be found that the loss to the community by poor roads is at 
least four times the interest on the cost of putting them into good condition. 
It will be understood that the amount of expense to be applied will vary with 
different localities — certain public thoroughfares needing far more expense 
tliau those leading into them. 

Good roads improve the value of farms by which they run, often as much 
as$10or$15 per acre; for where produce can be drawn to market for one- 
half the expense that is required on other roads, the land becomes more valu- 
able in consequence. 

The saving in time and wear of carriages when traveling for business or 
pleasure becomes a very appreciable item of expense. 

Now if it were necessart that our highways should be as poor as they are 
now in most parts of the country, it would be our duty to patiently submit 
to the inconvenience ; but when we consider that we do not use one-half of 
the expense we could profitably, and the half which is used is fully one-half 
wasted by being improperly applied, " patience ceases to be a virtue," and it 
is time to listen to the grumbling tones of our carriages as they go pounding 
over ruts and stones, and the hop«;less looks of our poor worn out horses as 
they wearily dmg their intolerable burdens over rocks and ruts, and sloughs, 
miscalled a road. 

Many people love to ride in good carriages, costing from $150 to $400. 
Dr. Johnson exclaimed, after one of these delightful rides, " that life had no 
greater plea.sure than being whirled over a good road in a post chaise.*^ But 
a good carriage on a poor road is almost as much out of place as it would be 
drawing stones or manure, and Dr. Johnson would, we are sure, reverse his 
decision, and say that life has no greater misery than being dragged solemnly 
along 10 or 15 miles through — not over — our bottomless apologies for roads. 

The rule in making roads should be, not how little can be done and have 
the public and road commissioners endure it, but now much can be done 
upon them and render the work laid out a profitable investment to the 
public. 

Before going into the subject of road making itself, let us enter an earnest 
remonstrance against the common way of appointing overseers. The usual 
plan is by rotation, in which the experience gained in a season by the over- 
seer is lost — for some one equally as inexperienced as himself is appointed 
the next year, who undoes a considerable portion of what was done the year 
before, and proceeds with the work without proper examination or know- 
ledge. The truth is, road making is treated with studied neglect by the 
public. The following, we think, would be a great improvement upon the I 
common method. Let the inhabitants of the district meet and fully discuss A 
how good the road in their district should be. Let them carefully examine IL 
how much they lose each year by the poor roads they are using, and fix upon A 
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a standard which thev mean their roads shall oome up ta Let various propo- 
sitioDs be offered in regard to the manner certain portions shall be repaired. 
Tlien let them unite upon the appointment of the most intelligent, enei^ticand 
capuble mnu in tlie district for five years, and give him full power to increase 
the tax to aiiy prescribed amount, if in his judgment the wants of the district 
require it. After raceiving the appointment in this manner, he would feel 
the importance of giving the subject his careful attention. The road would 
be well exiunined, works on road making would be consulted, and he would 
fix very nearly upon the best manner of repairing and building it. His inte- 
rest would increase from year to year. He would feel a sort of personal 
rc8{M>u.sibility in the matter. The inhabitants themselves would look at the 
subject with new and lai'ger views, and would work more cheerfully and ear- 
nestly in repairing the roads, and the effect, no doubt, would be rapidly seen 
in their improved condition. Errors committed this year would be aban- 
doned next, and the subject would be one of regular and systematic business. 

All this could be done without any change in our laws. If this were a 
proper place, we Tvould like to di^ass the value of the laws themselves, and 
suggest some which we think would be superior. We will simply observe, 
that we consider the whole idea of working out the road tax wrong. The 
law should prescribe some fixed standard as to the character of the roads 
tliemselves, and then the work should be let out by contract, to parties under 
good bondj4, the work to be accepted by properly appointed commission- 
ers before receiving their pay. Skillful men would apply for the work, who 
would do with the same number of days* work nearly or quite twice as 
much as is now done ; the public would be justly served, for the contractor^ 
must fulfil their contracts, or the commissiouera would not accept and pay 
tlicm. 

This in tlie way all public works are carried on, and some modification of 
tills' undoubtedly would be the proper way of making and repairing roads. 

fiut we cannot pursue, at this time, this part of the subject farther, but 
would earnestly urge upon every one to take the subject of their improve- 
ment into his serious consideration, and endeavor to awaken an interest in 
his neighborhood and district ; for unless we take a deep interest, our roads 
will r-«niiiin, as many of them ai*e now, a disgrace and nuisance. 

TbB two aUKAT IDKAS OF A GOOD 8KKV1CJCABLB HIGHWAY ARK HASDN1E8S 
AND SMOOTHNESS. 

In districts which are populous, roads of broken stone will be found to be 
the most economical — ^a description of the be?t manner of making which will 
be foimd towoi-d the close of this article — but in large portions of our coun- 
try they are far too expensive fur general introduction. 

How best, with the means at hand, to improve them, is the question, with- 
out incurring any more expense than would be good economy ? 

1st. How best to insure tlie hsirdness of a road. Water is a great softener 
of the earth. The freezing of the ground in winter expands it. When this 
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thaw9, with niin and with mow, the water fills the loosened earth, and what 
Was often the hardest groand before, becomes soft and apparently without 
any bottom. 

It takes weeks of weary waiting before the roads ** will settle,*^ before the 
water is eyaporated by the snn, so as to leare the ground in a passable con- 
dition. If an UNDER-DRAIN Were placed in the middle of the road, mnning 
lengthwise along it, and discharging at oonrenient places, it would in two or 
three days carry oif this water and leave the groand dry and hard. Erery 
one who has watched the action of tile drains, knows how completely and 
effectttally they remove the water from the ground. 




llg. 6.— GroM Section of Koad, with three Pipe Under-dndna, oorered wtth GraTei. 

Unless the water is removed, the road must be bridged, (i. e. covered with 
some hard substance,) in some way, if it be made hard in the spring, and if 
the bridging be made with gravel, it must be made thick or it will speedily 
cut through, when there is no hai'dness to support it underneath. 

The whole expense of laying two inch tile drains will not exceed fifty 
cents per rod, including cost of tiles and drawing them, if within a reasona- 
ble distance. 

This one iraproveracnt would have more beneficial effect upon the condition 
of the roads tliau four times the expense applit'd in any other manner whatever. 
In fact, if tliis is done properly, the reiuuindor of the expense is materially 
lightened — three inches of gravel applied upon a well dnuned road is worth 
more than a foot upon a soft undrained one. These under-druns will be 
found invaluable, in the spring and after heavy showers, in carrying off the 
great 8ui*p1us of water which is destroying the character of the ifoad. But 
smaller showers, which are frequently falling, and do not penetrate the earth 
but a few inches, must be carried off by the shape of the road itself — being 
higher in the centre than at the sides — indeed, the middle should be so ele- 
vated that the aides should be a ditch of considerable depth. 

The best instrument for rapidly performing this *Humpiking" that we 
have ever seen, is a scraper shaped like the letter A, drawn with the point 
forward, used by some plankroad companies in raising their roadway. 

There should be three cross-pieces, one about 8 
feet long, one about 6 feet, and one about 7 feet. 
Length of scraper, 12 feet ; width, 14 inches. The 
whole made of strong two inch oak plank, with a 
hinge at the angle. 

The accompanying illustration will easily explain its construction and 
use, (fig. 1.) 

^^ 





Fig. 6.— Cro88 piece. 
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Fig, 7.— 8crap«r for RoAda. 

It is shod on the outside, with a strip of iron half an inch thick and two 
inches wide, which projects half an inch below the surface of the plank. 

Its operation is as follows : — Back furrows are thrown upon the tile drain 
previously mentioned, and the plowing is continued for the distance of eight 

feet on each side. This plowing 



is repeated several times, until the 
ground is soft. The shortest cross- 

Itei-M<Kl..fU.rowto,B«kru™,.on piece, (which miAes the semper 

Pipe Under.Drain. three feet wide,) is then put into 

the scraper, and one side of the scraper runs along the side of the last furrow 

made by the landside, carrying all of the loose dirt three feet from the last 

furrow. When the scraper arrives at the end of the road under repair, you 




Fig. 9.— Forming Road. 

can go down on the opposite side in the same manner, or you can go down 
on the same side you came up, by putting in a longer cross-piece, throwing 
the dirt five feet from the last furrow plowed. 

By repeated plowings on the side of the road, and using the scraper every 
furrow or so, the road is very rapidly and perfectly raised in the middle. 

Two handles, about four inches in diameter and 12 feet long, are attached 
as shown in fig. 7, for the purpose of managing the scraper. It requires 
four horses to work it successfully. A half mUe of road can readily be 
shaped in a day with it. 

Care must be taken when forming the road to throw out all stones over 
two inches in diameter, for they will certainly, by the action of the frost, 
I rise to the surface and be an annoyance and pest until removed. 

iWhen the road-bed is thus formed, with a good ditch on each side, with 
outlets for the discharge of the water, the remainder of the tax should be 
applied generally in putting gravel upon so much of the road-bed as is used 
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by one tracks commencing in tbe poorest part of the road. If possible, 
gravel should be selected free from clay or other earthy matter, and free also 
from stones larger than two inches in diameter. The common practice is to 
hoe or rake these stones a little in advance of the gravel, and then with the 
next load to cover them slightly, when, after a few weeks, tliey appear upon 
the surface, to the chagrin and annoyance of every one. They should in all 
cases be removed at the time of making the road — ^it will then wear down 
smooth, and hard and durable. Five inches of gravel applied in this way, 
upon a diuuied and raised road, will last in good condition an sdmost indefi- 
nite length of time, and will be a pleasure and satisfaction to the traveler. 

A rapid and effectual method of repairing the roads in the spring, which 
is adopted in some parts of the country and should be in all, is to drag a 
scraper, (the one described would answer well,) two or three times along its 
whole length, filling up the ruts and rendering the surface smooth. This, 
with the thorough removal of all stones which appear at the surface, would 
render many miles of highway now almost impassable, very tolerable. This 
expense is so slight, and the work is done so rapidly, that there is no excuse 
for its neglect. 

If the road commissioners would appropriate a small sum, and engage a 
competent person to take the job, all the roads in a town could be speedily 
gone over in the spring, and the amount thus spent would be more than one 
hundred fold returned to the public. If this is left for the different districts 
to do, it will be neglected, as very few have scrapei-s, and what few have them 
will not do it in season. 

We have said that no stones should be put into the road. This needs a 
little modification. In many places, over soft itud springy land, where a 
solid foundation is difficult to make, cobble stones may be very advantage- 
ously used, by placing them in regular courses, with tbe small end upward. 
If the ground is very soft, a few inches of small stones should be placed 
under this pavement, to prevent them from sinking into the soil. 

Over this pavement of stones, gravel free from stones larger than 2 inches 
should be deposited at least eight inches deep, which will wedge into the 
places left by the small ends of the stones, and thus effectually prevent them 
from rising to the surface, as they almost invariably do if thrown in without 
any arrangement. 




Fig. 10.— Section of Tdford Road. 

This plan is one invented by the celebrated English road maker, Telford, 
and extensively employed by him in constructing some of the finest roads in 
Europe. He uses broken stone upon the cobble stone foundation, ii^tead of 
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grarel, which renders the road better and more durable. The reason for 
placing the small ends uppermost is apparent to any one, upon the least 
examination, as by this means every stone is a wedge, which to come to the 
surface must drag its large end through the compact gravel over it ; when, if 
tlirown in without order, often the large ends are uppermost, and the frost 
and shaking of the passing wagons cause them to ascend to the surface, and 
tj^ese give room for others to become loose, and the whole road is spoiled. 
A little care in placing them renders the road durable for an almost indefi- 
nite length of time. 

In many parts of the country, where small stones are abundant, thus pav- 
ing the soft places will be found a most effectual and cheap method of repair- 
ing the road ; but it must be boi'ne in mind that its principal value depends 
upon the manner the stones are placed, and the thickness of the gravel over 
tliem. For unless these two points are well attended to, it soon becomes dis- 
agreeably poor and rough. 

The previous suggestions contain the principal points which are applicable 
to roads in the country, where but little can be done at best, and this little 
spread over a large amount of surface. 

Tliei-e are usually three different kinds of materials to be used in the con- 
struction of roads, and these must be employed as they may happen to be 
found in their respective districts of country. The first two ai*e gravel and 
stone ; the third is hard soil, or hard-pan. The former make the most per- 
fect roads, when used as already described. But where they are not to be 
had, the hardest eaith must be sought. The worst of all material is the soft 
top earth or mold, which, although excellent for growing crops, makes a 
wretched wagon track. The worst thing, therefore, that a road maker can 
do, is to form a ** turnpike^* by heaping together this soft soil. Such roads 
have, however, been sometimes greatly improved by scraping wide and deep 
ditches on each side, and placing the hard-pun obttiined from them on the top 
of the road. If this haixi-pan bridging is so thick that heavy wheels can 
never cut through, it answers well ; but if the wheels should happen to find 
their way down into the black mortar beneiith, the mud becomes intolerable. 
It is hence always advisable to throw none of this surface earth into the 
newly formed highway. Excellent roads, on the contrary, have been formed 
by scraping or carting the top soil to the adjacent fields, and then forming a 
moderate ridge of the remaining hard psm, with a di'ain on each side. Such 
a road, although costing considerable for construction, has proved hard and 
durable, and has never cut into deep I'uts. 

Nearer large towns, and on roads of a more public character, broken stone 
becomes a necessity, a brief description of which we introduce here. 

These are of two sorts, named from their inventors, both great road 
makers in England. The first by McAdam, hence called McAdam, or Mc- 
Adamized roads, we shall firat consider. The results of his observations 
were, that large round stones among gravel would never fack firmly, but 
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would for a long time keep roUing around before the wheels of the paising 
wagons, until they were broken into small and angular pieces, and then 
become cemented together, as it were, and form a hard and smooth surfieioe. 
He hence infers that it would be cheaper to break these stones bj hand, mto 
a proper shape for packing, than with the passing wagons — and of course no 
rounded stones should ever be used until broken. 

Small angular stones are the cardinal requisites. When of suitable mate- 
rials, of proper size, and correctly applied, they will unite and consolidate 
into one mass, almost as solid as the original stone, with a smooth, hard and 
non-elastic surface. 

Hard stones form the best roads, as soft ones wear rapidly away ; but, as 
the expense of breaking them is much greater, the usual plan is to put softer 
stones in the bottom, and cover with hard ones on the top. In the ayenues 
of New York broken gneiss, which is quite soft, is placed below, and ooTered 
with broken boulders, which cost three times as much to break. 

As stone is very expensive of transportation, those in the vicinity will 
generally be used, and the selection of them should be made as suggested 
above. 

An important part in using broken stone is to reduce them to a small size. 
HcAdan^s rule was, never to use a stone whose longest diameter exceeded 
2^ inches; or, in other words, one which would not go through an iron ring 
of that diameter, was to be rejected ; or, in weight, one which would exceed 
6 oz. was not to be used ; and he instructed bis overseers to carry with them 
a small scale, to weigh the broken stones, and refuse larger ones. Some 
other road makers prefer stones even smaller than this, or three ounces in 
weight. 

The thickness which is necessary to cover the roads, depends, as we hare 
before mentioned, on the character of the road-bed itself. If it be made dry 
by drainage, one-half of the covering used on a wet and undrained road will 
answer as well. Six inches of broken stone is ample, while if the road-bed 
is wet, 10 or 12 are necessary. Its thickness should be so great as to pre- 
vent, water running through it, and strength enough to prevent its being 
Hhuken by heavy wagons iu the spring, when the ground i^ soft from the 
frost having recently left it. 

The proper manner of applying the stone is to put it on in layers of 8 or 4 
inches at a time, and allow this to become thoroughly packed together and 
cemented, and then apply a second coat ; the whole bed thus becomes, as it 
were, a solid mass, like a smooth rock of the same thickness. 

The middle should be higher than the sides, for the prompt drainage of the 
surface water. It does not, however, require nearly so much elevation as dirt 
road^, where the surface is softer and the water soaks into them more read- 
ily. One inch in thirty is about the proper elevation of a good stone road — 
i. e., if the road is 15 feet wide, the middle should be about six inches higher 
than the sides. 
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The Telford differ from the HcAdam roada, by having the fonndation 
formed, as already described, of stones several inches in diameter, placed on 
end, with the small end uppermost, the largest ones in the middle of the 
road, forming a sort of arch. Broken stone is nsed on the top of these. 
Telford clfums that the foundation thus made gives a firmer base for a road 
than when composed wholly of broken stones, besides being much cheaper. 

We have not space in this article to give the description of plankroads 
used in some portions of the country, and will only observe, that the rapidity 
with which they decay is a great and fatal objection to them, except near 
large towns, where there is a great amount of travel — ^in which cases they 
are sometimes profitably employed. 

The Direction and Latino Out or Roads forms a very important subject 
of consideration. 

We notice but seldom that roads are laid out around a hill, in order to 
avoid it, but with an inflexible determination they pursue their way, r^ard- 
less of steepness or difficulty of ascent. In many instances the distance 
around a hill is but slightly greater than over it, when it is sheer waste ci 
labor and time to drag heavy loads, or light ones either, over them. The 
example, that a pail bale is no longer when lying down than when standing, 
is familiar to every one. But even if the level and curved road were much 
longer than the straight and steep one, it would almost always be better to 
adopt the former ; for on it a horse could safely and rapidly draw his full 
load, while on the other he could carry only part up the hill, and must 
diminish his speed in descending it. 

As a general rule, the horizontal length of a road may be advantageously 
increased to avoid an ascent, by at least twenty times the perpendicular 
height which is to be thus saved ; that is, to escape a hill a hundred feet 
high, it would be proper for the road to make such a circuit as would increase 
the length two thousand feet 

The mathematical maxim, that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, is thus seen to be an unsafe guide in road making, and 
less appropriate than the paradoxical proverb, that ''*■ the longest way around 
is the shortest way home.'' 

The gently curving road, besides its substantial advantages, is also more 
pleasant to the traveler upon it, for he is not fatigued by the tedious pros- 
pect of a long, straight stretch of road to be traveled, and is met at each 
curve by a constantly varied view. 

The objection that curved roads are longer, and occupy more land and 
time in traveling than straight ones do, is only partially true ; for the differ- 
ence in length between a straight road and one which is curved so much 
that the eye can no where see farther than a quarter of a mile, is only one 
hundred and fifty yards in the disttmce of ten miles — an almost inappreciable 
amount — and yet the curves might be so arranged as almost to avoid the 
hills along its route. 
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When the roads ure all laid out at right angles, as they arc in some por- 
tions of the West, a pci«on traveling acrora the country in a diagonal dii-ec- 
tioo, will have to make a series of zigsags to accomplish the result — miles 
farther than would otherwi;;ie be necesctary. 

The assertion is ofleu made that hills along a road serve to rest the horse^^ 
and that they cun perform a journey easier along a hilly road than on a level 
one. It is said tliat the alternations of descents and levels call into play dif- 
ferent muscles — allowing some to rest while the others are exerted — and 
thus relieving eacli in turn. 

Plausible as this npeculatiou appears at first glance, it will be found on 
examination to be untrue, both mechanically and physiolc^ically ; for, consi- 
dering it in the former [)oint of view, it is appai-ent that new ascents are 
formed which offer resistance not compen»ited by the descents; and in the 
latter, we find that it is coutradictcd by the structure of the liot-se. The 
question was submitted, by Mr. Stevenson, to Dr. John Barclay, of Edin- 
bui^h — no less eminent for his knowledge than successful as a teacher of 
comiiarative anatomy, and he made the following reply : 

** My acquaintance with the muscles by no means enables me to explain how a 
hoise sliould be more fsttigued by traveling on a road unifonnly level, than by 
traveling over a like sjutce upon one that crosses heights and hollows; but it 
is demonstrably a falsk idea that muscles can alternately rest and come into 
motion in cases of this kind. « * * Much is to be ascribed to preju- 
dice, originating with the man continually in quest of variety, rather than 
witli the horse, who, consulting only his ease, seems quite unconscious of 
Uogarthiauism of Doauty. 

** Since tiiis doctrine is thus seen to be a mere popular error, it should be 
utterly I'tjectcd, not only because iaise in itself, but still more because it 
encourages the mwking of undulating roads, and thus increases the labor and 
cost of carriages upon them." 

Any laboi-er may practically satisfy himself on this point, by first wheeling 
a hunditid loads of stone to a distance of ten rods, over a smooth and level 
surface of plank ; und then wheeling the next hundred up a hill of ten feet 
rise, and then down again, to the same distance as before. lie will then 
unquestionably select the level path in future. 



f 



Walks and Sdadk Trees along Country Roads. — A law was passed at 
the last session of the Legislature of this State, empowering land-owners to 
make sidewalks and plant shade trees along the highways bordering their 
property, and to erect a railing to protect the same — the width of the walk 
limited to six feet, for a road nut over three rods wide, and one foot addi- 
tional for every additional rod in the width of the road. That is, the line of 
shade trees may extend so fsu* into the road ; but the railing protecting them 
may be at a farther distance, not exceeding 30 inches, and is to be not more 
than one bar in height, with posts. 
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It IS not iutended to furuisli, on the present occasion, a complete treatise 
on tbe Management of Swine, but rather to give some brief statements of 
the successful practice of a few farmers, who have rendered this branch of 
husbandry a busiuess of especial profit. For the information, however, of 
many young farmei*s, who have made frequent inquiries for such directions, a 
few brief general hints will be given. 

There is no animal of more universal value than swine; and every cottager 
may keep one or two animals on the waste material of the kitchen, which 
would otherwise be thrown away and lost. Yet, in many respects, no ani- 
mal is more neglected. Pigs are generally allowed the last chance in a barn- 
yard ; they are fed what other animals leave, and what no others will eat ; 
and a heap of half decayed straw is their only bedding. They are called 
" dirty ,^^ because they are compelled to live in the dirt, or becaui!«e the com- 
forts of life cannot be otherwise obtained. Yet no animal more highly appre- 
ciates a good, dry, clean, comfortable dwelling — and no animal is more care- 
ful, when thus provided, to keep entirely separate their food, bedding and 
manure. One great reason why many funnel's find the keeping of swine 
unprofitable, is the impossibility of the discomfort of filth and the profits of 
thi'ifl existing together. The experiment has been made of currying hogs, 
and it was found to promote their growth and fattening ; and another expe- 
riment was made, by washing them weekly, with soap and brush, and the 
increase over those not thus treated was found by weighing to be as 5 to 3. 

Pio Houses. — One of the first requisites for successful management, 
is comfortable quarters for the animals. A good plan of a building for this 

purpose, where the apartments for bedding, 
feeding and cooking, and for large and small 
animals, are conveniently separated, is shown 
on page 33, Vol. II, of Rural Affairs. 
The accompanying plan, (fig. 1,) is for a 
smaller number of animals. The door enters 
the cooking room ; the stairs pass to the loft, 
where the feed is kept ; on the left side of 
the feeding pen, and under the window shown 
in the plan, is the door for the pigs to enter ; 
on the other side is the manure window. 

Different modes are adopted for the drain- 
age of the flooi-s. The most common is to 
give a slope in every direction from the centre, with gutters around the cir- 
cumference to carry off the liquid manure into tanks or heaps of turf or rub- 
bish ; another mode, and in some respects more convenient, is to give a 
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descent or Ihe floor tonnrH the centre, where m iron gnte ia placed, vilh 
(ipacca am-rower than Che aninmls' teeL This grate, as well as the guttera 
men^oneti ia tlie othci plan, should be kept clean, and preserred from being 
choked, for vrhidi eud tlie daii}' uae of a pail of water is advantageous The 
apartment should be thoroughij denned at least twice a dfty. Another mode 
ia to cover the whole floor with an ample coating ofdryatraw, which abaorbs 
the liquid porta. The moirtenedportions of the straw must be removed dailj. 
The beat feeding troughs 
are made of cast iron. 
Good ones mtj be made 
of white oak, bound mi 
tlis edges with thicli sheet 
iron, to prevent the ani- 
mals from gnawing them 

The ground on which 
the building stands ihonld 
t be a dry spot, to prevent 
the fomiation or accumu- 
lation of mud ; and the 
— ..__^j^ cleanings should be kept 

Fli. a-Clreolar lion Mn Tnrash. inlermiied, or covered 

with soil, peat, sawdust, or other absorbent, so as to prevent foal air — for 
the constant breathing of impure and fetid vapora cannot foil to injare the 
delicate tissues in the lungs of any animal. 

Breeding sows should be kept in apaiimeuts entirelj separate from the 
other animals, and from each other. 

Brkbds of SwiSE,— It would be entirely beyond the limits of Ibia article 
to even enter apon a discussion of the merits of different breeds. There 
are a few, however, 
that have become 
general favorites, 
among which are 
the Berkshire, Sof- 
folk and Essex, and 
the leas pennanent 
but eicellest breed 
, known as the Ches- 
ter Whites. The 
laijer Torkshirea 

„_ „ „,..„._ „ are obtuning ranch 

favor for crossing 
with the Suffblk and Berkshire, and the cross thus obtained forma an excel- , 



lent, good Mzed, and easily fattening animal. An admiilure of Berkshire' 
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i>lk blood with any of the lai^e boned nativeTarieties, greatly improreB 
them iu ever; rer^pecl, and espeelallj in their capability of fatteuiog. (Ig- 
s of animals of tliesc breeds may be found on pp. 9S, S25 aud 22), of 
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ex penmen ts 



iteighliig and mesauring the food, and determining the increase of tlie i 
nial, for the purpose of demonstrating tlie reUtite amount of porli whieh 
each of the breeds will manufacture from a bushel of com, or a given quan- 
tity of other food. 

iDEiTiOK. — The hour and sow are capable of breeding at gii or seven 
i, hut should not usually be allowed to do so until tlie sow ia one year 
and the boar eiglileen months old. If, however, the sow has a Btroug ten- 
dency to fttten, she inn; be allowed to breed at nine montlia, and oa often as 
three times a jear; but commonly twice a year is often eoongh, namely, for 
spring and aatumn pigH. The first should come early in spring; the second, 
'out the first day of autumn, or sooner. One boar should not serve more 
an six or eight sows in a yenr. They may continue to breed from three lo 
■e years, if desired, and if the sow continues prolific. Eight or nine j 
a time may be allowed to remain. Gestation usually continues nearly 
I, four months ; but in eitreme cases has been known to vary thirty days. H 
\ Feeble animals do not carry their young quite so long as others. The old / 
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rule for the time was: " three months, three weeks, and three days," which 
is nearly the general average. The animals should be fed well until within 
a week or so of the usual time for parturition, when the feed may be dimin- 
ished, the object being to maintain a good vigorous condition without much 
fat. While suckling, the sow should be well fed, to promote a flow of milk, 
until weaning time, when the supply of food should be again diminished. 
When animals are disposed to destroy their young, the mouth should be 
strapped, except when they are fed. Too much straw should not be used at 
this time for litter, as it may hide the young pigs aud cause the sow to over- 
lie them. 

Feeding and Fattening Surine. 

The details of the management of several furmei's, who have been very 
successful in pork raising, will probably be more interesting than mere direc- 
tions. 

Management bt Nathan G. Morgan. — One of the most successful pork 
raisers in the country, on a small scale, is Nathan 6. Morgan, of Union 
Springs, N. Y. He has formerly been au extensive farmer, but now occn. 
pies a model miniature farm of only eleven acres, from which he has sold in 
a single season, besides furnishing supplies to his small family, $800 worth 
of produce ; he usually averages about $200. After long experience, he haa 
come to the conclusion that pork raising is the most profitable of all branches 
of husbandry, not even exciting the wheat crop. Raising and fattening 
cattle he has long since discarded. 

He keeps constant and accurate accounts of all his operations, and his 
conclusions are, therefore, not mere guess work. He finds the value of com 
doubled by grinding and scalding the meal. He pours ninety pounds of hot 
water on sixteen pounds of meal, and allows it to stand in a covered tub 
from 12 to 18 hours, according to the weather, before feeding. The whole 
mess swells so as to make thick feed, although three or four pails of water 
are required for one heaping pail of dry meal. He considers meal mixed 
with boiling water one-half better than mixed with cold water, and double 
the value when in the ear. Feed thus prepared gives a dollar per bushel for 
the com, where the pork sells for tive cents per pound ; that is, fifty pounds 
of meal make ten pounds of pork — thus the grinding and scalding double 
the value of the corn. He has not experimented with meal fed dry. 

He usually begins feeding in spring with last year's pigs, when weighing 
about 140 lbs. each, and feeds the meal the season through, continuously, 
until late autumn. He thinks that spring pigs, fed in this way, are not quite 
so profitable, as they are fully under way growing when winter arrives and 
they must be killed. He has, however, been very successful with spring 
pigs ; one at about eight months old having weighed 396 lbs., and another, 
at ten months, weighed 466 lbs. 

He prefers the animals to have a small piece of ground to run in, instead 
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of being confined to a close pen — say one quarter to one acre, according to 
the number of animals. Their noses arc kept wired, to prevent rooting. In 
th« winter season they are kept shut up in pens, with plenty of dry straw for 
bedding. He feeds in the ear in winter, ns the additional advantage at this 
time in feeding meal does not pay for the trouble. He never cuts the tail 
off, thinking this appendage is a continuation of the backbone. 

He regards the commencement of feeding early in spring of great impor- 
tance, and thinks a bushel of corn fed at this period will ultimately produce 
more pork than that which is given later in the season. Regularity in feed- 
ing is very carefully observed, as well as never feeding to satiety. As he 
does all the work with his own hands, these particulare are strictly observed 
in practice. The swine raised by him are native animals, with a large admix- 
ture of Berkshire and Leicester blood. 

As a proof of the success of this admirable management, the following 
figures are copied from his farm record : 

In 1829, he commenced fattening on the 1st of May, eleven hogs, weigh- 
ing on average 140 lbs. each, and slaughtered on the 10th of November fol- 
lowing, when they were seventeen months old. The gross weight, when 
dressed, was 5,198 lbs., or averaging 472 lbs. each. 

In 1845, he commenced feeding one hog the 1st of April, when weighing 
214 lbs. It was slaughtered the 1st week in November following, when the 
dressed weight was 766 lbs. 

In 1846, he commenced feeding a poorly wintered hog the Ist of April, 
and slaughtered it the Ist of November following, weighing, dressed, B60 
lbs., and was fifteen months old. 

In 1854, he slaughtered one sow, nineteen months old, dressed weight 
486 lbs. ; and her six pigs, eight months and seven days old, dressed weight 
2,031 lbs. — the heaviest pig weighing 396 lbs. 

David Anthony, of Union Springs, who has had long experience in pork 
raising, in connection with weighing the animals, has arrived at nearly the 
same conclusion as N. S. Moi-gan, in relation to the vjvlue of feed. He says, 
when corn in the ear is worth 62^ events, that he has found the dry meal 
to be worth 87i cents, and the cooked meal $1.12^ to $1.25. His 
management is to feed on clover early in the season ; then to turn his swine 
into the wheat stubble ; and afterwards to fatten on com meal. He often 
plants a portion of his crop, of the early Canada corn, so that he may com- 
mence the fattening early in autumn on fully ripened grain. 

Feeding Sour Milk, Apples and Roots. — One of the best kinds of food 
for growing and fattening swine is sour milk, which should be fed in its undi- 
luted state. Mixed with water, it merely distends the animal, without pro- 
ducing much fat or muscle, or makes it large bellied while poor. Apples, 
when abundant, constitute a cheap food for fattening hogs, but are too watery 
when given alone. Grain should be fed in connection, or in mixture, and 
towards the close of the fattening process, the apples should be nearly or 
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wholly omitted. The same remark will also apply to the use of cooked 
roots. 

A writer on fatteniDg, makes the following observation : — To ascertain 
the most profitable period for slaughtering, hogs ought to be weighed every 
week during the latter part of the process ; for although their appetite will 
gradually fall off as they increase in fat, yet the flesh which they will acquire 
will also diminish, until at last it will not pat for their food, and they 
should then be immediately slaughtered. 

Management by Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, N. Y. — The following 
statement has been kindly furnished for the Register, and embraces some 
valuable results, as well as useful suggestions, and shows that the Suffolk 
breed, which was experimented upon, may be made to attain a large size. 
It will be observed that six quarts of meal gave three pounds of poi*k, or 
a bushel sixteen pounds, which is a little short of the amount determined 
by N. G. Morgan, and mentioned in this article : 

** The pigs on which I have experimented are of the Suffolk breed, for the 
last six yeai-s ; previous to that, I had the mixed race of the country — also of 
the Berkshire breed. I have never bad pure breeds of eitiier of the other 
races, except tiic past year I have had a single specimen of the Chester Co., 
but they do not impress me very favorably, as I think them mongrels, and 
too coarse in bone and harsh in their hair. There was so much said about 
them tlmt I purchased one. I have seen a good many, but they do not 
please me as well as the Suffolk. I think, however, they (the Chester) are 
greatly improved by a cross with the Suffolk — it refines them in bone, 
also in hair and meat, very much, and perhaps the Suffolk also, as I think 
it a little too oily if fattened fat. 

** The true object of the farmer should be to make his pork in the cheapest 
manner, and that race of swine that will make the most pork on a given 
amount of feed, if equally good, is doubtless the best for the pork produc- 
ing farmer. This being conceded, it would seem that a few experiments 
with the different breeds would decide which is best. But, unfortunately, 
I have yet to see the man that has tested the different breeds in tiiis way. 
We frequently get the published statements of large hogs and their great 
weights, but we are not told what they have eaten to make them such. At 
present, I can only give experiments with the Suffolk. 

*^ My first experiment was with a hog about 15 months old, of the Suffolk 
breed. Live weight, August 16th, 360 lbs. He wa^ fed ou boiled beets, of 
the turnip and Bassano varieties, till Oct. 1st. Boiled tops as well as roots, 
in a potash kettle, set in an arch in the hog house, without milk or any other 
feed, and gained 2 lbs. per day. Was weighed September 1st, weighing 390 
lbs. ; October Ist, 460 lbs. He was then fed meal made of corn, buckwheat 
and oats, about equal quantities, and he gained 3 lbs. per day. His feed 
was two quarts of meal three times a day, wet with water, as given. On the 
20th of October I weighed him, in presence of Enoch Marks, and he weighed 
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610 Ibfl. He was kept about one month longer, and wdgfaed 610 lbs. 

dressed 525 lbs. ; loose fat, 80 lbs. ; liver, tongue, bead, &c., 25 lbs. ; leav- 
ing only 30 lbs. for loss. He had not been fed, however, the day he waa 
slaughtered. 

" My only regret is, that I did not weigh the beets before they were 
boiled ; also, that the meal was not all weighed, instead of measuring. 

" This experiment, you will see, was during the summer and fall, when it 
is thought to be tlie most favorable time for fattening hogs. 

*' My second experiment was with a Suffolk hog three years old. He was 
fed in the winter, but had a warm, dry place. He gained as fast on meal 
as the other ; was fed as the first, except the beets. Dressed weight, 520 
lbs., in the hog, not including loose fat Was killed the last of March. He 
had been kept as a boar, and was castrated about the 1st of January ; then 
&ttened, as above stated. 

** Tliese are all the actual experiments I have tried, by weighing and mea- 
suring, and both were of the Suffolk breed. 

"I do not approve of keeping hogs to that age for profit, as I think, with 
a good pig, they can be fattened at eight or nine months of age at more profit 
than older. Tiie Suffolk will attain to from 200 to 800 lbs. at that age, if 
properly taken care of, and they have the advantage of the milk and butter- 
milk, from the dairy farmer. 

" They should have all the exercise they can have, for the first three or 
four monllis of their life, as they are liable to get too fat if well fed and 
kept too close when young. I have found that by letting them run they will 
be larger and attain more weight, in a given time, than if kept close, as the 
Suffolk pig is easily fattened, even while young, and I have had them choke 
or clog with fat while young, say from three to six weeks old, and die, I 
think, from too high feeding and too little exercise — but have never lost any 
when they have had their liberty, and were fed only moderately till three months 
old. When they have attained some three or four months of age, then I 
think the faster they are made into pork the better; and then meal put in 
their milk as fed, I think, from observation, is as good as if cooked, or fed 
in any of the forms of scalded, soured with the milk, or any other way, and 

it is the easiest to put the milk 
into the trough when the milk is 
fed. By so doing I have had 
them attain the weights mentioned 
at that age, which I think is much 
better than to keep twice as long, 
and then get but a little more 
pork, and that not as nice as the 
pigs make. 
In regard to raising, I think that an old sow is best, and if farmers would 
consult their interests, they would keep such, and fatten their pigs at an Q 
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VIg. S.— Cast Iron Pig TroiiKh. 
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early age, and save the wiuteriDg, which is qniie an iiem of expense. The 
Cheaters, also the Yorkshires, will attain greater weights, no doubt, but pro- 
bably cost more tiian the proportion gained, in feed/* 
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MECHANICAL CONTHIV-AJNCKS. 



Seir-Aeting Sled Brake. 

. Brakes for heavily loaded wagons, descending steep hills, are familiar to all 
teamsters — chaining tlie wheels being common where no other provisicm has 
been made. Bat a serious inconvenicnee has existed with loaded sleds. 
William Barnes, of Xewbur^, describes, in the Country GsNTUCMANy a con- 
Tenient and perfect brake for this purpose, as follows : 
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Pilt. 1.-SLBS BBJkKB. 

A. Rod fastened to tongue at c. and doR at a. 

fi. Dog fastened to runner by boH b. 1 shows Its position when Kolng down abiO; 3, wben 

the load has to be drawn. 
0. Brace through which tongue slides at e. and against which bolt through wliiffletrees and 

tongue draws at f. and h, 

A tenon is cut on the back end of the tongue about 6 inches long« permit- 
ting it to play freely in the roller 11, at m. The brace C, is made of a bar of 
iron 1^ inches broad and ^ inch thick, bent edgewise in a semi-circular form, 
with the band, (made of the same sized iron,) through which the tonguo 
passes at e, welded to the upper side of the biiice ; the ends are made fust 
to the ends of the roller at g, g. The sled is drawn by this brace ; the 
tongue is protected on the sides where it passes through the band by iron 
plates. The dogs B, one for each runner, are fastened loosely by a strong 
bolt passing through the runner. The connecting rods are fastened to the 
upper part of the dogs at a, a, and to the tongue by a bolt passing down 
through both and the tongue at C. 

In going down a hill the tongue slides back through the band e, and the 
mortice m, pushing the connecting rods backwards, which in turn push the 
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upper ends of the dogs upwards and backwards, causing the lower ends of 
the dogs to move downwards about two inches below the runner, scraping in 
the snow, effectually braking the sled and checking its progress. In draw- 
ing, the whiffletree bolt passes sufficiently far through the tongue to draw 
against the edges of the band and brace at f, and h. To back the sleigh, a 
short bolt is inserted in a hole, d, through the tenon, so placed that when 
the tongue is drawn forward it will be just in front of the roller; this bolt 
pressing against the roller prevents the tongue sliding back and working the 
brake. Of course this bolt must be taken out when the brake is to be used, 
and replaced when it is required to back the sleigh. 

In putting one of tliese on a sled, the upper pert of the tongue, at G, must 
be blocked up enough so that the connecting rods will not touch the roller 
when the end of the tongue rests on the ground, or they will be bent and 
Tery much weakened. Neither must the upper part of the dogs be made so 
long, or be so placed, that when the tongue is raised the rods will touch the 
under side of the forward bench of the sleigh. 

I have known a team of two horses, weighing about 1,000 pounds each, 
to draw 1^ cords of wood at a load, on roads where they had to go down 
steep hills. The wood was loaded on a bob-sled, with a brake of this kind 
kept in good order. This brake is almost perfect for drawing heavy loads on 
a bob-sled. It may be put on any sled for from |5 to $7. It is the best for 
a large common sled that I know of. 

The writer of the above adds, that when this dog is applied to a long sled 
it sometimes splits the runner, if improperly shaped, when striking a sliarp 
obstruction. 

Cattle Tie§. 

The above cuts represent chains for confining cattle in their stables. The 
large ring works up and down upon a round post, at the side of the manger ; 
the ring being much larger than the post, admits of passing it over a short 





Fig. a. Fig. 8. 

ipin, which is inserted in the post above the height of the animal, on which 
it- will hang until the animal steps up by the side, when the person in attend- 
ance takes the rmg off the pin and passes the chain down astride the neck. 
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■nd dram the T on the one end of tb« dwin through o 
(Mcording to the iiM of the BOimal's neck,) on the oOier end, u sbowi 
fig. B. This forms a neit, comfortable, and secure futening— the chi 
■lipping up lad down a atstionarr poet, as the animal rises or lies dowi 
This mode of securing cattle answers well where Ibey are but few in 
ber, and where there is a good supply of straw, and proper attendaitce can 
be giien to preserve cleanliness. 

Staactaioni Tor Cattle. 

Id lai^ dairies, well constructed stanchions bare proTed most oonvenient 
Kan; of our best and most eilenBive Mrj farmers, after trying different 
modes, have permanently adopted the mode of securing their cattle by st 
chions. It possesses one great advantage, that of deanlineas, the animals 
moving backward or forward, nor lying in their o' 
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they appear to be as comfortable sa any other fusteniag. The accompanying 
figure (4) exhibits the form of stanchion adopted by Isaac Garrett, a skillfDl 
dairy former, of Upper Darby, near Philadelphia. The diniend 
in the description under the figure. The drdn, into which the manure falls, 
is five feet two Inches from the stanchions, ia 1 B inches wide, 0. 
torn, BO as to receive a square shovel for cleaning. In la^e eatabliflhrnentB, I 
i the movable vertical bars might be all connected with one long horizon'-d J 
y rod, aa has been sometimes succesafully done, so as to loosen or secure fifty [ 
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oowB at a single motion of a lever — the animals all reoeiying iheir feed 
when returning to the stables, every one in its place. 

Another form, slightly varying from the above, is the stanchion adopted 
by Edward Grarrett, of the same place, and is shown in the aooompanying 
figure, (5.) The top piece has mortises for receiving the stanchions, and 
requires more labor to make than the other, which is merely made of two 
horizontal boards nailed to the fixed stanchions, the movable ones playing 
loosely between these boards. The manger is about 2^ feet wide at the top 
•nd 1^ at bottom ; and for cattle of the size here raised, 6 feet 2 inches is 
the b^t distance between the manger and manure gutter. The animals 
never waste any hay under their feet where these stanchions are used, but 
always waste largely when secured by chains or straps. 

L. F. Scott states, in the Gountkt Gentleman, as follows : — " I built my 
barn in 1861, and for convenience, on my ground, it cannot be beaten. I 
have been on to the mow, pitched o£f hay, fed and put up twelve head of 
cattle, in just six minutes by the watch. I tie my oxen with a rope, and 
stanchion the cows. I have seen so many stanchions that were such misera- 
ble, uncomfortable things, that I was prejudiced against them — ^but for the 
sake of saving manure and keeping the cows clean for milking, I had some 
staachions put up, on scientific principles, for trial, and after using them two 
years, I would not part with them for any thing else that I have ever seen, 
and the cattle appear to enjoy them as much as I do.** 

MoTable Fencen. 

These are useful to the farmer on many occasions, such as dividing large 
fields temporarily, and inclosing animals on particular spots of ground. 
They are dso useful for inclosing pigs and poultry, for a few weeks, among 

plum trees, during 
the Gurculio sea* 
son. The annexed 
figure (6) shows a 
mode of construct- 
ing hurdles for this 
purpose, extensive- 
ly adopted in Eng- 
land, and to some 
FUf. C-Portable Fence. extent in this coun- 

try. The fence consists of separate frames or * * lengths,** (one of which is shown 
by the figure,) with a sharpened post at each end, driven into holes made in the 
ground by a crowbar, and secured at the top by withing together, though the 
latter is not indispensible. These pieces are made of round poles or sticks 
split in two, the flat sides being placed next to the cross-bars, which are fas- 
tened to them by wrought nails at the point of intersection. The points of 
the posts are driven into the ground to the depth of about 14 to 16 inches. 
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Some years ago, the writer examined hurdles made in this way by Charles 
Downing, of Newburgh, that answered an excellent purpose. The fence was 
four feet high, and the frames each eight feet long. They cost, beside the 
material, |2.25 per dozen in making, or 87 cents a rod. The material 
would add about 18 cente more, making half a dollar a rod, for the whole. 
Two men put up thirty rods of the fence, securing the tops by withes, in 
about three hours. 

Jaek Scremrs. 

These are often useful, in many ways, to every farmer. Bams, and other 
buildings, often settle slightly out of position, not only causing injury to the 
buildings themselves, but also interfering with a free opening and shutting 
of the doors, &c A few minutes* use of one of these screws is generally 





Fig. 7.-Jaiek Serewi. 

sufficient to set all right. They may be used for lifting any heavy body, and 
as a wagon jack, for large or loaded wagons. The figure (7) exhibits Reed*s 
patent, consisting of two screws, one above the other, moving in opposite 
directions, thus effecting double work at each revolution of the lever. 

Dralntngr Toole. 

The following account is given, in the Country Gentleman, of the mode 
of constructing drains on the farm of Samuel Faile, of White Plains, N. Y. : 

We might begin by remarking that in excavating the drains, Mr. Faile 
finds the English tools, though more clumsy in appearance, in the end more 
handy and serviceable than any he has been able to procure of American 
manufacture. Fig. 8 is a good representation of the English Draining Spade, 
and is in constant use. The tool for shaping and cleaning out the bottom of 
the drain, which is often made of the shape represented in fig. 9, proves 
much more convenient, in practice, to have the handle bent the other way, 
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, so u to use to ptish forwanl, instead 
arto draw back, and to eJtoiel out with. 
The ditfli ia liiug oonipleted, and 
tbe bMtoifl properly shaped tor the 
recepCtOQ of tlie ti!c — round or pipe 
tile beii^ prcfen«d, ■Imoet u ■ mat- 
ter of course, now-a-daya. If it ia aa 
long an arm as many in Ur. Failed 
fiatd^ aad witli a bard a subaail t« 
excavate, it Buy require some days t 

coDuderable water will be runniiig In It TIm man laying the tile 
J be^ns at tbe upper end of tlK drain; »aA m be stands, one 
y^ foot before the other, in the narrow ditch, he will find, not only that 
VB bis feet are constantly imbedded in a tJdy little paddle, mmewhat ts 
wM bi« own discomfort, but also tbat (Ley dam (he water back, so ae to 
■H interfere vlth (be fitting of the tile nicely In its place; and, more- 
over, tbkt his boots are constantly (reading out of shape tbe neall}' 
"""^ excavated diannel, sotteaing lis bottom or sides, and interCeriag 
BMterially with tbe workmaDlike execution of tbe joh. To overoome all 
' ~ ' ' Is tbe ol^ect of Ur. Faile'a oontrtvance, (fig. 10,) 

wbicb so completely eSTeeta the object as 
to reader it suiprisng that ooone ^ould 
haTe thonght of it before. A pair of 
Dkiimino ^oia, if we maycall tfaemso, 
are made to attach Id the foot in pre- 
dsely the same way as skates are strapped 
«n, as sboWB in the acooiopanying cut. 
Tba Aat is made of ~ 



I ion, long and broad enough to fit tl 
! 



I foot, curving at the botlom like 
cylinder, and from two and a half to 
'^^ thi«e indies in height at tbe middle. 

The engtavitig represeota it, perhaps, as nUher loo broad In proportion to ita 
height. Inpracticetbesesboes are found to answer even a better purpose than 
Q put them on at fiist with some reluctance to rig 
vay. but sooQ ttccame so fond of them that they 
would not diqieoae with (hem on any consideratian. They exceed tbe anti- 
dpaUons of their value, because It is found that they answer so admirably to 
put the bottom of tlie drain in the right shape, as well as to keep it right 
The water lying in the ditch runs through them without impediment, and as 
tbey are drawn backward or pushed forwaid if need be, they clear the way 
of an; soil or other obsVuction that may liave fallen in the way, and but 
, little practice only ia needed to render them aa handy In this respect, as 
\ they are convenient in not damming up the water or poaching up the mtid, 

%z:^^ —^ 
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Hook Tor Palling up Bushei, 

Since the general »doption of under-draining for wet, boggy or bnshj lind, 
It has become an object lo remore easily uid rapidly tbe roots of tbe bothea 
utd brakes which 
I infest such land. 

Doing the work bj 
band is too eoetlj 
and laborious. It 
may be done nitii 
horse power, by 

meat figured in tbe 
anneied cut. The 
centre wheels, A, A, 
■re light, and »o 
placed that the pall- 
F[f. II G»t( Puller, er balances on their 

uletree, In such a wijr that the heaviest part rests on the cast iron roller,B; 

the man who holds the handle, C, walks orer the land as if he were plowing, 

■nd whenever he meets a shrub oi' bosh which is to be removed, he presses 
n the bandies and the points of the puller enter the ground behind the 

roots, while the pulling of the team will lift the wbide forepart of the imide- 

ment up till tbe desired extraction is uceuinplisbed. 

Han4l Cart. 

His is avery mwfal implement on erery fann, and may be need for a 
thousand purposes. It holds a podtion between tbe common cut or wagon, 



a wheclbaTTOw. It may be used in many pkros, aucb as gardens, doca' 
Is, kc, fer conveying manure or drawing off rubbish, or stones, where the 

@c^- 



&c^- — 

t 

larger Tehiele would be id 
draWD over 0ofl Burfacej^ e 
row. In DUDj cases it 
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«DTement or do iqjurj; and it la mora caailj 
id will can-j Urger loads, tban Che commoD whe«l- 
readj lue wlU 



Dirt Scraper. 

^ This implement is best and moat 
daiable made of caBt iron — tbe 
handles being of wood. Althoo^ 
well known in manj distrJcM, It is 

(worthy a brief recommendation to 
oil, and ii a conTenlent labor«aTing 
Implement in leveling kaolls, filling 
bollowB, smoothing piles of earth 
around new buildings, forming em- 
bankments of bard earth for farm 
roada, scraping out broad open 
_ .. n ^ . _ . „ ditclicB for etreams, 4c. 

Farm Oatei. 

In rolome second of HrmL AmiRs, pages 2T'? and 380, are giren direc- 
tions and several plans for constructing farm gates. The following, which 
rliicb msj be made for about three 
dollars, including material, is given as an addition to that artide. Tbe 
dimensions of every 
part are added, that 
the stuff oia; be pro- 
cured of the right 
size and length, and 
save tbe cost of cut- 




It is 



and a half long, and 
the following are the dimenuons of tha different parts: — Top piece, 10| feet 
long, 3 bj 4 inches at beel, and 2^ by 2 at latch end, is best made of elm or 
while oak, but will do of [rine. 

ii horizontal bars below, all an inch thick — the top one 2^ inches wide — 
tbe next four 8 inches wide, and the bottom one i indies wide — all of pine. 

Heel piece, t feet 8 inches loi^, H by 3 inches — head piece, or at latch 
end, 4i feet long, and 2 by 2} inches — both of oak, or other hard, tough 

Two perpendicular braces, (one on each side of the horisionlal bars, oppo- 
lite each other, secured by screw-bolts pasung through the three,) 3 feet 8 j l 
inches long, S inches wide, and } inch thick, of while oak. Q 
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Two diagonal braces, 6 feet long, 8 inches wide, and one inch thick, of 
white oak. 

The latch plays horizontally or endwise between two yerttcal cross-pieces, 
nailed on each side of two horizontal bars, and through a corresponding 
mortice in the head piece. The latch is 2 feet long, 2 inches wide, and f of 
an inch thick, of white oak. A vertical wooden spring screwed to the head 
piece, preftftes against a wooden pin in the latch, and keeps it shut. It is 
drawn back for opening the gate by means of another small pin in its upper 
edge. 

The vertical and horizontal braces, being placed on both sides of the hori- 
zontal bars, and secured by screw-bolts passing through each, make a very 
strong gate, at the same time that it is very light The whole cost, planed 
and painted, is about $3. In order to prevent the water of rains from pene- 
trating the mortises, both mortise and tenon should be well coated with gas 
tar before the gate is put together. 

Flat and Lapped Furronrs. 

It has been justly remarked that the cutter of a plow is as important to 
that instrument as the rudder to a ship; and while the depth should be 




Fig. 1&— The Cnttert 




Fig. 17.— The Straight Oatier, Laying Lapped Forrows. 



Fig. 16k— The Inclined Cotter, Lsjring Flat Forrowa 

accurately graduated to 
oorrespond with the line 
of dniift, the width and 
form of the slice as re- 
gulated by the cutter, 
has much to do with the 
particular style of plow- 
ing. Inexperienced plow- 
men are often puzzled to 
control the work so as to 



lay the furrows flat at one time, and to place them lapping when more 
exposure to frost and drainage is desired, at another. The accompanying 
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flf^res, sbowing the position of the cutter, Krve to eipl^ these tiro pro- 
cMses, without an; rutther ds^cription. 

Tbe Keltey Harroir, 

This implement, although it ■ppearaas Dot ;ett« have been gen«nllj tried, 
eridentl; possesses gome iiaportaBt adnmb^es. Fig 18 ia tbe oommon bar- 



** tlie implement. Tbe throe 

central teeth are re- 
moved, to MnKldle 

being used, and two 
rows harrowed at a 
time, mabea it an 
extra rapid worker. 
Tlie barrow and 
scraper combined ia 
sliown in fig. 20, 
and it is tlnia uaed for 
rtiLM. leveling and smooth- 

ing gur&cea. 
Geddei* Wool Presc 
In order to do justice to a good fleece, and reodcr it marketable, it should 
be neatly and handsomelj' tied up. To do this work perfect); and raptdlf, 
nothing is probablj better tlian tlie Wool Press, invented bj James Geddcs, 
of Fairmount, Onondaga countj, N. Y. It consists of a firmlj mode box, 
J £ supported on iogj of convenient height; the length of tlie boi is four feet, 
Q inside width 11 inches, inside depth 10| inches. One end or head of this 

@^— -^ ^— ^a 
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boi (a) w flied, mid strongly bnced bj ■ eort of iron bracket ni»de for the 
purpose 1 the other or moisble head (b), bia a horizontal eupport, to which 
it iBalBofirmi; bcaced, uid elide* (hnn lb« cleM nuled ■!/, up to within ui/ 
requisite distiDce of the 
other head, a. ThrOBgh 
tmth the heids there are 
three perpeodii^ulHr siit* 
vhidi render so manj 
braces essential to their 
^ Btrengib, and thro' which 
the sIringB are extended 
for the lying of the fleece. 
Id operation, these strings 
having been pat in place, 
the fleece is folded to go 
into the boi, but not roll- 
ed; the crank, turned bj 
hand, and prevented bj 
■» "-•■*»' •"> f— . „„h„ fron, ipmgl,^ 

back, moves the roHer at d, which, bj means of the stmp shown at e, polls 
up the follower, 5 — the strings are secured; the catch lifted and crank 
reversed, when tlic straps at g draw back ^e Tollower, and the fleece is 
released in perfect ^inpe. 

Hand Cultivator, for Oarden 17se. 

Tha iccompniiying illustration represents an implement made by Hunes A 
Fell, New York, for the cultlrstiun of roots or an; garden vegetables, 
between the rows. It is pushed 
forward b.v a long handle, the 
lower pari of which only is shown 
in tlie engraving, the wheels and 
B knives struddling the rows, so 
that the whole space between 
them is cut over and loosened up, 
the first set of knives being ad- 
justed as tlosely as practicable to 
the row, and tlie others spreading 
apart as widely as the distance 
to be a convenient and promising 



Thk Total Vuoe of Agricultural Implements and Machinery in us 
(^ the United SUtes was returned at $247,021,498 by tha Census of I860, it 
y agaiust J161,687,B38 in 1850— an increase not far diort of 100 per Cent, (j 
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D^SlIRY m.AJlMlIN'a- and CHX^SSSSS IMLAIKJNG'* 



Very clear and concise directions were published on the snbject of Cheese 
making, in the last number of the Annual Register. Illustrations of the 
best apparatus employed in the process were also given. There is conse- 
quently less to be said in the present article, without repetition, than would 
otherwise have been the case. But the Cheese manufacture has reached such 
a degree of importance among us, and the interest felt in Dairy Farming and 
its improvement has extended so widely, that it seems expedient to treat 
them still a little more fully, — to present examples, in practice, in addition 
to the specific instructions heretofore prepared, — and to include something of 
the general management of the Dairy Farm, as well as the immediate mani- 
pulation of its chief products. For this purpose the writer spent several 
days, toward the end of June, 1863, in visiting cheese farms and factories in 
the counties of Oneida and Herkimer, where great success has been attained, 
and the results and observations derived from the tour are condensed, in the 
following pages, into as brief and systematic form as practicable. We shdl 
speak first of the Cheese Factories, as being the subject which is now 
attracting most attention in the Dairying region of New York, and about 
which there is much inquiry from other States, and then of private Dairies 
and Dairy Farming. 

Clieese Factories, 

In Switzerland. — ^In the joint management of an establishment for making 
cheese from the milk of a large number of cows, the Swiss originally set the 
example, we believe, which is now finding so many imitations here. The 
cheese factory is there an " institution^* of quite modem introduction, how- 
ever ; we find no mention of any thing of the kind in Loudon^s review of 
Swiss Agriculture about forty years ago. But their growth in popular favor 
has been very rapid ; and the production of the article, which has always 
been a staple, in the cantons of Freiburg and Vaud, perhaps especially, has 
been stimulated under the pnion system, and a constantly increasing degree 
of prosperity has been the result. The former of the two cantons named 
includes the Valley of La Gruy^re, which gives its name to the cheese 
exported to other countries, in immense quantities ; but we failed to procure 
any statistics, in passing through it some years ago, on which dcpendance 
could be placed, as to the proportion of cheese made in the factories, or 
tlie number of them in operation. Miss Johnson, in her entertaining work, 
the Cottages of the Alps, states that there were, the same year, (1869,) in 
the single Canton de Vaud, no l,es8 than 433 "cheese societies" of this kind;* 

* As the area of this canton \a not quite l.SOO square miles, this would be equal to one 
dairy factory for the farms of about every 1,750 acres of land. 
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and it is possibly not an extravagant presumption that a large part of the Swiss 
cheese is now made on the factory plan. 

In Ohio. — Cheese factories were also tried some years ago on the Western 
Reserve in Ohio. In or about the year 1849, there were a number of estab- 
lishments started, which purchased the curd unsalted from the farmers 
around, attending only to its pressing and curing themselves. In 1860, Ths 
Cultivator stated that Mr. Geo. Hezlep, of Gustavus, Trumbull county, was 
purchasing the curd made from the milk of 1,000 cows, paying from 3| to 
3^ cents per lb. for it, and making from 100 to 120 cheeses daily. Several 
correspondents spoke well, at that time, of the satisfactory nature of these 
enterprises, and of the success they were attaining. But a few years later 
they ** went under,'* one after another, and in 1859 they were said to have ail 
disappeared, " most of them ruining their ownere." 

There is so little analogy between the system of factory operations indi- 
cated above, and that we are about to describe, that the failure of the one, 
after several years' trial, can scarcely be regarded as militating against the 
pro«pect of permanent success for the other. 

The Factory System in Central New York. — Mr. Jesse Williams is the 
pioneer in the establishment of the present way of conducting the cheese 
factories in Central New York. Having been all his life engaged in cheese 
farming, and making an article which commanded always the best price, he 
was led by degrees into the way of taking the milk from others to manufac- 
ture, until a few years ago he was receiving the milk of several hundred 
cows, and erected rough buildings expressly for the purpose. The success of 
the enterprise has led to the gradual erection of other factories, since 1860, 
and the number in operation or in progress in 1863 had become quite large, 
particularly in Oneida county, along the headwaters of the Mohawk, and to 
some extent in the counties of Herkimer, Oswego, Cortland, and perhaps 
also in the cheese region of Ohio. 

System of Management. — There are two ways in which the business of 
the factories is conducted : 

Under the firet, a specified price, generally one cent per lb., is paid for the 
making of the cheese ; an account is kept with those whose milk is sent to 
the factories ; and the returns of sales are divided, after deducting the one 
cent per lb., together with the cost of bandages, annatto, or other material 
required, in proportion to the quantity of milk furnished. The contributors 
carry their own milk to the factory morning and night, or several of them in 
the same locality hire this done. In some instances, competition has led to 
the factory's collecting the milk without charge ; but this is a tax it can 
hardly be asked to bear. The whey also goes to the factory, and is fed to 
pigs, "boarded" by the proprietors, at say 12^ cents per week. At the fac- 
tory of Williams & Wight, Whitesboro, where milk was received from 
between 600 and 700 cows, 119 pigs were thus taken to board, at the price 
named. 
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Another system, of later introduction, approaches more nearly to the cha- 
racter of a " mutual benefit** arrangement than of a private enterprise. 
Instead of a charge of so much per lb. for making the cheese, the factory is 
erected by the parties who are to contribute the millc ; and, in the settlement 
of accounts, the salary of the superintendent, and other expenses, together 
with such a per centage on the capital invested as will pay for repairs, as well 
as interest to the shareholders, are deducted before a division of the returns, 
in proportion to the amount of milk contributed by each. The charge of 15 
per cent, is thought to be sufficient to cover both interest and repairs. On 
this system the Rome Cheese Manufacturing Association, of which Mr. Jesse 
Williams is the Superintendent, is conducted, and it is thought that with the 
business carried on upon a scale of sufficient extent — say in making up the 
milk of 800 or 1,000 cows — the net cost of the process will amount to not 
more tlian a small fraction above one-half cent per lb., thus effecting a consi- 
derable saving over the other system. 

In factories of both kinds, the milk of small producers may be bought for 
manufHcture, the proceeds of which would of course be divided in proportion 
to capital, if the milk is bought on account of all the stockholders. 

Ari'tvcU of the Milk. — The milk is now brought to the factories mainly in 
a kind of can which we have nowhere else seen, or heard described, although 
it may be in use in other localities. The cans are of tin, of circular form, 
holding from 30 to 80 gallons; the covers have a flange six inches wide, 
which fits into the inside of the can as exactly as possible. An aperture is 
made in the top of the cover, with tin rim to contain a cork ; this acts as a 
vent, to allow the escape of the air when the cover is put into the can ; it 
goes down to within half or three-quarters of an inch of the surface of the 
milk, when the vent is corked, and the milk is so closely confined that there 
is no splashing at all, and comparatively little agitation in hauling it to the 
£u:tory. The cork must be removed, of course, to get the cover out ; for 
the flange fits so closely to the inside of the can that the full pressure of the 
atmosphere is exerted upon the top of the cover. These cans are driven 
long distances without a drop of the milk fiuding its way out on to the top of 
the cover. They are provided with a spigot to draw off the milk at the bot- 
tom, and are sometimes made, for the use of a particular factory, all of the 
same diameter, so that a single gage-rod will show the quantity contained in 
each, without other measurement. 

On reaching the factoi7 the milk is weighed out, however, and the num- 
ber of pounds by this weight credited at once to the sender; it then runs off 
into the vats below. The accounts of the factories are properly kept by 
weight of milk ; and the system of wine and beer gallons should he wholly 
discarded. The beer gallon, containing 282 cubic inches, has been intro- 
duced in the purchase of milk, in place of the common wine gallon of 231 
cubic inches, because farmers who had milk for sale were found more ready 
to give a larger gallon than to receive a price nominally smaller. But this 
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leads to confusion. If pounds only are spoken of, ererj one will under- 
stand what is meant, while with gallons one man intends one thing, and one 
another. 

Good Cool Water, — ^This is a prime essential to the success of the factorj. 
The vats are about .half filled with the evening^s milk, received as above; 
cold water is introduced into the vacancy surrounding the bottom and sides, 
and kept running during the night. It is a good cool spring which will 
bring down the temperature of the milk in warm weather to 58^ or 60^ ; 
and, as in very warm weather the process of cooling is slow, pans containing 
ice may be floated in the milk, or its contents gently stirred, to bring the 
milk successively in contact with the sides and bottom of the vat. The great 
objects in view are to prevent the souring of the mUk, which is in factories 
the chief danger to be guarded against, and also to prevent the rising of the 
cream as much as possible. Some of the factory managers add four or five 
pails of cold water to the vat of night^s milk, but this is not practiced by Mr. 
Geo. Williams, and the temperature attained during the night is sometimes as 
low as 50.*^ As the particles of milk sink as they are cooled, a false cover 
for the vat was suggested to Mr. W. during our visit, through which the 
water might run during the night, as well as beneath and on the sides of the 
vat, drawn out from the cover by a syphon regulated so as to keep its mouth 
always at a certain depth below the surface of the water, as the quantity 
might be variable. 

The VatSy used at the factories, are simple oblong tanks of wood, with an 
inner vat of tin, leaving a space between the two of one and a half inch on 
the bottom, and one-half inch around the sides, for the admission and circu- 
lation of water and steam. They contain from 4,000 to 4,500 lbs. of milk. 
The thermometer may be conveniently suspended from a pulley over each 
vat, with weight at the other end of the cord, at the side of the room ; it is 
thus plunged into the milk and withdrawn out of the way, without leaving 
the side of the vat 

Setting the Curd. — The morning's milk, as it comes in, is used to fill up 
the vats, (already half filled with that of the night before,) to their entire 
capacity ; and if the temperature, after the two are intermingled, is found 
below 82^, steam is admitted around them — ^the space being partially filled 
with water, until this temperature, (or in some cases a degree or two higher,) 
is attained. A slight portion of annatto is added ; the hue desired not being 
a deep one, but rather like that of rich cream, or, when the cheese is finished 
a good butter color. The rennet is also put in — its amount being one of 
those things for which no specific rules can be given ; the experience of the 
maker, and the relative strength of the rennet, determine how much will 
induce coagulation in from 40 to 46 minutes.* During this time the vat may 



* Directions for the preparation of Rennet, together with much other Inrormation, will be 
found on page 2d0, Ac, Askval Rbgistkb, 1863, or VoL III, Rural Afvaibb. 
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be covered wUb ■ dotb. Whan pataN|M in honr hM elipMd, and the CBid 
hu the right firnmem Of texture ukI deui fracture. It ii ont perpen^cnlarlj 
with the curd knife diown Id the inneied figure, (1) — ■ knift 
with fire two-edged blades, (one of which ii ilsa ibown k 
ratelr,) eiiteea indiea long, wren-eigfalbs of ui inch wide, and 
one-fourth to one^ialf ioch apBii. Tb)B curd knife ia generally 
considered * great improrement, although then an atHne who 
" DM the old wooden cutter, with its aahwi Idade* two incliea 
I wide and the same Glance apart. 

Soon after ^ii first cutting, longitodinallj and tnuurenel;, 
■o that the card stands in perpebdicular colnmDB, tbe whej 
I separates Buffldentif toitand OTerthetopoftbecurd. Steam ia 
then admitted, until a temperature of St" or 88° u attained— 
' the attendant meantime gentl; stirring with the hNids, for aoi 
minutes. After this stirring, in about twentj minutes, t 
whej is quite completely Bepanited,and may be partlydrawn off 
7 a Bf pbon, into a trough, which carries it out into the whey 
>te- 1. tank. 
Coddng amd Sailing ihe CWd.— The curd is now cut and re-cut with 
tbe knife, and steam admitted until the temperature is bronght up slowly to 
W or 100°, according to tbe judgment of the operator. This cookhig of 
tbe curd is continued from one and a half to four boars; and it is upon this 
part of tbe process, and the ^11 with wluch it is roanspd, both aa to lime 
and degree of heat, that success is mainly dependant. Tbe cutting and Miiv 
rii^ continue daring tiie cooking, at least until the pwlidee are subdirided 
to about the siie of large grains of wheat, and all are equally subjected to 
the cooking proceea, which is a part of the preparation that should not be 
hurried. When the cunl is ju<^;ed to be siiffldentiy cooked — a point deter- 
mined by the Keeling under pressure, and by eipeiienoe — tbe remainder of 
tbe whey ia drawn off. A sink on rollers runs along the Bide of the room 
at the head of the rats, and oat into tite apartment containing tbe preaaes. 
B a perfmted bottom, over which a sheet is spread, and tiie cunl being 
d up4»i thid, tbe whey drains off and is carried awsy by an outlet under- 
neatii. Tbe curd is stirred continually as it is put into tbe sink, to facilitate 
the process of dnunage, aa well aa to prevent the particles from caking toge- 
ther, and salt is added, which is carefully intermingled throughout. 
Williams' rale is, two and seTen-tenths pounds of salt to 1,000 pounds of 
milk. The vat, which we watfjied in the process of cooking and salting, at 
the Whiteaboro factory of Ueesrs. Williams A Wight, we wer* told, had 
e<HitBined 3,000 lbs. milk, and thatlO^^lhe. of salt were put with the curd, 
vhich would bo nearly in accordance with the shore figure*. 

The WhiUiboro Factory, here referred to, we riiould add, is a model of 
Is kind. It stands, as they generally do, on something of a ^de-hill, so I' 
be milk is taken from the wsgonson to s platform within, high enough Ic 
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out of Iha w»y ofthoee passing tiflow, Hiid oi'erlookiiig llie wliule room — on 

which plitrarm the milk ia ueighed and crediteil, and the amount put into 

earh vKt compiit«<I, ifl r^^liiM iu euljeequent tivntment. A boilor tet iu 

bHck-oork stands samewhHt to tlie left of thi« plHtfonn, with ten flues like 

tiHMe of a locomotive boiler, which makes the stenni for hrti^iig purposes. 

Th«t day, June 2f, 14,315 Ihs. of milk were received, nnd ten pounds of 

milk would mthe one of chcose. The prete used ia a aimple screw presa, or 

lerim of llipm, side Ijy side, to which the cui'd Is taken as soon as salted, 

it the cheese lioops tilled and placed under presanre. At night the cheese 

> turned in the press and bandaged ; they are taken out the next day, after 

S4 hours ar« up. The Inhor of tlie factory Is performed bj three nieii and 

fiv« women. It received (he milk of 48 funis, w probably flSO oows, and 

had only been iu operation sioco April 9th ; Its ultimate opacity U equal, we 

presume, to 1,0IXI cows. 

'HiK Chersk Huuei, or curin); building, is 30 by 100 feet In length, oftwo 
stories, latlied and piMtered, celled end ventilated. It will coiilaiu about 
aOO.OOOIbK of cliecse, or 1,»00 cheeses of the average weight of 1!B lbs. as 
n made^ Each stoi'y kts slielving In four rows for cheesea to stand upon, 
each row contiiinhig two tiei-s, one above the other, and each tier two rows 
of cheeses side by side. An in][HMvenient hia been adopted la the cooetnic- 
tloo of this ahelvlng, which lenders the turning pi>o«jes4 mucli more easy, 
llie tcpptr ahcif U nut loo high to be conveniently reached, not quite fbor 
Kx«; it is oompuoed of two pamliel pieces of scantling.* as shown in tha 
annexed illustration, (fig. 3,) 
14 inches apart, to support 
cheese of21 In. diameter, wl^cb 
J stand upon them in tlie covers 
of eheeae boios. It ia easy to 
understand how very greatly 
■ the labor of turning is dimin- 
isiicd by this contrivance — a 
second Ijox cover being placed 
on top of the cliecse, it swings 
down between the scantling so 
as to render it much more 
eflj<y to place it "bottom up," 
when the cover on which it 
Fii. J. stood l>efore is of course re- 

moved. (In the engraving, the strips of scanlllng do not appear quite so 
far apart ss they really are. Some of Iha cheeses, also, have a rotlier one- 
aded appearance, which is tlie fault of the sketch, and not of the factory.) 
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The lower tiers of cheese, it will be seen, rest upon a shelf, but in order 
to turn them with equal ease they are slid out from the shelf in the box- 
cover, upon a little truclc of the same height, the top of which is composed 
of two pieces of scantliog, and on which the cheese is turned, rubbed and 
greased, and slid back again upon the shelf. The storing and curing capa- 
dty of the room is thus doubled, while the labor of turning on either the 
upper or lower tier is actually less than on the old plan of one flat table 
or shelf, of the usual height. 

The cheese are kept from 80 to 40 days before they are sold, daily turned, 
rubbed and greased. The whey butter used for grease is tinted with annatto 
to about the same shade as the interior of the cheese, and the four or five 
hundred cheeses which we saw at this factory were as uniform in all respects 
as cheese well could be made. 

The Cheese BoxeSy for the use of the factories, are made with greater 
cn*e, and of greater strength, than has been generally customary for private 
■86. This is not only to give a better and more uniform appearance in sell- 
ing, but in order to afford more secure protection in transportation. The 
cheese are 21 inches in diameter, and average, at the factory of Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Wight, about 125 lbs. weight. About 1'7,500 lbs. had already been 
sold, at the time of our visit, during the season, at 12 cents per lb. 

The system of cheese making at the factories, as above described, differs 
munly from that in private dairies for two reasons — ^first, owing to the greater 
hazard of souring to which the milk is liable in being carried to them, and 
from any carelessness in contributors in not having their cans perfectly 
sweet ; and, in the second place, as regards the temperature at some stages 
in the process, owing to the larger quantity of milk together, so that a lower 
heat will often answer than is necessary where a smaller quantity would retfun 
it for a shorter time. Each cheese, we should add, is marked neatly with 
the date at which it was made, and with its weight. There are slight varia- 
tions in the system of manufacture at the different factories. Thus, there 
are some who, after adding the rennet to set the curd, atir the milk until 
the action of the rennet is perceptible, then covering the vat and letting it 
stand until sufficiently firm for the first cutting with the curd knife. 

Othkr Factobiks Visited. — Among the factories we visited, beside that 
at Whitesboro, already referred to, was that of F. B. Smith,' at Delta, which 
commenced operations in 1861, when the milk of 898 cows was made up ; in 
1862, the milk of 440 cows ; and in 1868, that of 576 cows was received. The 
amount of cheese made, cured and sold in the season of 1862 was 164,000 lbs., 
being an average of about 372f lbs. per cow. It was the practice here to 
skim off the cream that had risen upon the night^s milk, and run it through 
the strainer with the morning's milk, to intermingle the whole more per- 
fectly. A wooden cutter, with blades two inches apart, was used for the 
first cutting; and, for the subsequent breaking up of the curd, blades of tin, 
three quarters of an inch wide and about the same distance apart, set in a tin 
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frame 18^ inches square — four rods, one from eadi comer, meeting in a han- 
dle above. The rennet was added to the milk at 84''. The wooden cutter 
having been used, and as soon as the whey collected above the curd begins 
to show a greenish tint, the tin cutter is employed to cut fine, used slowly 
and carefully. The steam is then admitted, carrying the temperature to 88^, 
the whey drawn off after ten minutes, the curd starred well, heated to 95^, 
left standing 20 to 30 minutes, stirred twice, heated to 100<>, (or 104^, if 
steam is admitted around the vat, without any water in the vacancy,) left 
standing 1-^ to 3 hours, and taken out to salt as soon as a very slight acidity 
can be perceived in the whey. There were, in all, six att^dants in charge of 
this factory. 

The Rome Cheese Manufacturing Association, of which Mr. Jesse Wil- 
liams, the pioneer in the factory system, is superintendent, we also visited. 
This is a new organization, taking the place of Mr. W.'s old private factory, 
some of the statistics of the operations of which in previous years, are <if 
interest here. In the season of 1860, 98,801 lbs. of cheese were made, and 
sold, netting, after deducting the cost of rennet, annatto, salt, bandage and 
boxes, chargeable to the contributors, $10,654, an average of $10.80 per 100 lbs. 
for the net returns of the cheese— -or 9.8c. per lb. to the farmer, after deduct> 
ing 1 cent for the factory. In 1859 the price netted by the farmer was 9.9c. 
per lb. The cheese has been sold for seven years past at an average price of 
from 10 to lO^c per lb. 

Tlie Manuflicture of ** Swl§8 Clieese." 

Affording quite a contrast to the foregoing, and carrying one back to the 
associated dairies of Berne and Freiburg and Vaud, we found at Westernville 
a factory managed by a Swiss immigrant, Jacob Milleb, in strict conform- 
ity with the traditions of fatherland. Mr. Geo. Williams, who was our guide 
here, and through the whole of the journey, very kindly made some farther 
inquiries, on a subsequent occasion, by the aid of which the following 
account of the process is rendered more complete than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

Mr. Miller buys all the milk he manufactures, paying 8 cts. per wine gal- 
lon, and purchasing about 650 gallons per day, the product of 280 cows, 
delivered by the farmers at the factory immediately after milking. When 
gaged to ascertain the exact quantity, it is put into copper kettles, holding 
170 gallons each, suspended upon cranes, for swinging over and off the fire, 
in the fireplace. Without cooling to remove the animal heat as in English 
cheese, the milk is warmed to 90^ ; swung from the fire, and rennet applied 
sufficient to produce coagulation in 30 minutes. The curd is next cut to the 
fineness of one-half wheat kernels, with wire curd cutters ; then swung over 
the fire and gently stirred, and warmed to 130^ ; swung off, and the stirring 
continued for 30 minutes; then allowed to stand and settle for 15 minutes, 
preparatory to removing the curd from the whey. This operation is very 
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neatly performed by winding one edge of the strainer or pressing cloth two 
or three times around an unlocked barrel hoop, so pliant as readily and 
easily to conform to the perfect concave of the kettle ; and, by one movement 
down the side and along the bottom of the kettle, the entire mass of curd is 
nicely brought within the cloth, and then conveyed to the hoop and press. 
After pressing four hours, the cheese is submerged in pure water, at a tem- 
perature of 60^ to 66°, and left about four hours, then placed in press again 
for two hours, after which they are carried to a cool, dry cellar, placed upon 
coring shelves, and a light wooden hoop fastened around them, to prevent 
spreading. Now the first application of salt is made, by sprinkling upon the 
surface — two ounces to each cheese of 150 lbs., daily, udUI cured. The 
cheeses are turned daily, and require from three to six months for curing fit 
for market. The cheeses are five inches thick, from 28 to 31 inches in cir- 
cumference, and run from 130 to 150 lbs. weight. Some of this cheese had 
been sold, we understood, at 16 cts. per lb., bat Mr. M. has a contract, by 
tbe season, at 14 cents. The day before our visit, 668 wine gallons of milk 
produced 585 lbs. cheese, aud 40 lbs. whey butter. About the end of July, 
be was receiving 550 gallons milk daily, which yielded him 440 lbs. cheese, 
and about 30 lbs. butter. 

This Whey BvMer is always made in Switzerland, and is of really very 
good quality. It is sold readily by Mr. Miller, at perhaps a little more than the 
average price of common butter ; and except for its being somewhat more highly 
ulted than the best butter generally is, the sample we tested had nothing to 
distinguish it, in color or flavor, from the ordinary product of good butter 
dairies. At Mr. M.*s factory, the following simple process is employed : 

The whey is heated in the copper kettles, after the cheese is removed, 
gently to boiling heat, which effects tlie separation of the oily and cheesy 
particles from the whey, and they rise to the surface and are removed by the 
skimmer to large tin coolers, which are placed in cisterns of cold water, 
where the cream remains 24 hours ; then it is churned in a common dash 
churo, worked by dog power, at a temperature of 60° to 65°, requiring 
About two hours to produce butter. If the cream requires more churning, 
it generally makes an inferior quality of butter. Mr. Miller says a requisite 
to good butter is perfectly sweet whey ; hence he works up his milk imme- 
diately upon delivery, both morning and evening. 

fiarly in the season^ before the yield of milk is large enough to make a 
full sized cheese, morning and night, as above described, Mr. Miller turns 
his attention to what is called Limburger Cheese — a quite different article, 
^e process of making is the same as that above described, up to the cutting 
process. It is cut in pieces the size of a cubic inch, and without scalding, 
molded in nearly the form and size of bricks. When sufficiently hardened 
to admit, the molds are removed, the cheeses allowed to stand and drain 24 
liours; then removed to the salt table, and rolled in fine salt, three times 
each alternate day, for one week ; finally, placed upon curing shelves in the 
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cellar, turned and well rubbed each alternate day for three weeks, when, if 
the weather be warm, they are fit for market. Cheese of tliis kind were 
made the present year up to June Ist, and sold for 18 cts. per lb. 

I^uality of Milk at Different Seasons. 

It baa been mentioned that at the time we yisited the factories, in June, 
10 lbs. of milk made one of cheese; but it is a well known fuct that milk 
yaries in quality at different seasons. Whether this is entirely owing to dif- 
ferences of herbage, or whether it is a provision of Nature, by which the 
young calf should have a more diluted diet at first, and a stronger one as the 
season advances, and it is able to digest food of a more condensed kind, we 
do not undertake to determine ; it is certain that the difference exists, and 
probable that it is wisely ordered. In Butter Dairies, careful observatioi^ 
illustrates this fact very clearly: thus, the experiments conducted by Col. 
Zadock Pratt, in butter making, as we noted them, in visiting Prattsville in 
1861, gave the following results, at different dates, that and the preceding 
year: 



- 


I860. 


1861. 


Dati or Triau 


Quarts to Make 
One Pound of 
Butter. 


Weight In Lbs. 
per Gallon. 


Quarts to Make 
One Pound of 
Butter. 


Weight in Lbt. 
per Gallon. 


M«yl 


13.96 
11.48 
18.14 
11.86 
11.83 
9.98 
8.21 


7.91 
8.8S 
8.30 
8.06 
8.0A 
8.58 
7.56 


ii.ao 

13.40 
10.74 
10.46 

9.94 
8.86 
8.60 


8 OS 


June 1 


7.74 


July! 


8.08 


August 1 


8.S8 


September 1 


8 19 


October 1 


8 07 


November 1 


8.18 







This table wouM have been more instructive if the average character of 
the milk for several days had been taken, instead of for a single day at each 
date, when a heavy shower, or some similar cause, might have had a tempo- 
rary effect upon it 

Mr. George Williams has kept a careful register, in cheese making, for 
the purpose of testing the same point, and he kindly permitted us to extract 
the following statement from his books, for the year 1860: 



Datb. 


Quantity of 

Milk. 

Wine Gallons. 


Quantity of 
Cheese— Um. 


ATerage Prop<H'- 
tionfortheSix 
Days-Lba. per 

100 Gallons. 


May 15-20 


439 
764 
681 
671 
645 
886 


896 
664 
608 
617 
644 
410 


89.6 


June 15-30 


86.9 


A U«U8t 16-31 


87.4 


September 16-90 


90.5 


October 16-20 


99.8 


December 16-20 


106.9 





Mr. Williams added an explanation, which should be borne in mind, with 
reference to these figures : the difference apparently shown by the table. 
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between the milk of May and June, he thought should be thrown out, as the 
cheese made in the former month was for immediate use, and was not worked 
and cooked so thoroughly; consequently, enough more whey may have 
remadned in it to make up the greater weight of cheese then produced, as 
compared with June. The same explanation he also applied to the figures 
for October and December; after October the milk, he thought, was nearly 
uniform, and the December cheese were again for direct consumption, and 
were therefore not worked as dry ; but from June to October the cheese was 
uniform in character, and the regularly increasing product was solely due to 
the increased richness of the milk. His investigation of this point had been, 
he said, of very great practical value to him ; unless the cheese be worked 
and cooked sufficiently to have the whey press out entirely, it is liable to 
**pu£Ej" and to have a strong taste; when, therefore, the 100 gallons of milk 
ought not to make more than 88 lbs. of cheese, if it is found that the cheese 
coming from the press weighs 90 lbs. per 100 gallons, the next time it is kept 
in process longer, and subjected to " another turn of the screw." 

Wc subsequently visited the Dairy of Mr. Alonzo Reed, of Danube, 
Herkimer county, who had investigated this subject for the same reason. 
His most careful experiment was conducted in 1867, when he was not mak- 
ing so firm an article of cheese as the market at present demands, and the 
shrinkage was consequently greater than now. The results were: 





Dira. 


Weight of Cheese 
cured 80 days, to 
One UalloD of 
Milk, Beer Mea- 
sure—Lb. 


Shrinkafre of the 
cheese, during the 
thirty days. 


May 


• # 


1.00 
1.00 
1.10 


8 per cent. 


Jane 


10 per cent. 


Jnly 


18 per cent. 


AoKUjt 


6 per cent. 


8epl€moer*.... 


8 per cent. 


October 


S per cent. 







<luallty and Cost of €liee§e. 

It may here be added that the factories, judging from the five or six we 
visited, appeared to make a firmer cheese than was generally produced in 
the private dairies of Herkimer, of which we subsequently inspected quite a 
number, in the towns of Little Falls, Fairfield, Manheim and Danube. While 
entirely free from any objectionable hardness, the factory cheese would 
require a longer time to cure, would be less likely to get out of shape or 
spoil in curing, and would bear exportation better, than any we saw of pri- 
vate make, with perhaps two or three exceptions in dairies of high rank and 
long experience. 

We cannot but think that buyers must give a certain degree of preference 
to the factory made cheese; since its uniformity is so great that entire 
dependance can be placed upon the quality of what is purchased. It is per- 
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haps true that a few of the best private dairies excel the factories, either in 
the quality of cheese made, or in quantity obtained from a given amount of 
miUc, or in both ; but there can be no doubt that in the one respect as well 
as in the other, the factories excel the average of the private dairies. 

Considering, moreover, the labor saved in the farmer^s family, we cannot 
see why the same reasoning which relieves the farmer*s wife from spinning 
and weaving the apparel of her husband, to have it done by steam or water 
power, on a scale of immensely greater extent, should not induce him to 
send his milk to a factory, to be made into cheese, just as he does his wool 
to be carded and woven. It gives him greater time to attend to the farm 
and stock ; for his part of the labor, in a cheese dairy, as well as his wife^s, 
although greatly lessened by the introduction of the modern cheese vat, is by 
no means light. Throwing aside all but pecuniary reasons, however, and 
supposing that the farmer and his wife are skillful enough in making cheese, 
and in making sales, to obtain as high a price as the factories do, we have 
fiirther to consider the absolute money cost of the making. On this subject 
we consulted Mr. X. A. Willard, who has had long experience as a dairy 
farmer, and is certainly not liable to be prejudiced in favor of the factories. 
Not only is there a saving at the factory, by the purchase of salt, bandage, 
boxes, and all other requisites, at wholesale, but Mr. W. has formed a careful 
estimate of the cost of the labor involved, together with interest on the 
expense of cheese house and utensils, in a private dairy, which shows a mar- 
gin in favor of the factory. For a private dairy, making 20,000 lbs. in the 
course of the season, he finds the cost of making, at the lowest estimate, to 
be about 9 mills per lb. ; where the amount made is 15,000 lbs., 11 mills per 
lb.; and for 10,000 lbs., 11 mills per lb. Indeed, Mr. W. stated that the 
factory cheese generally brings a price enough higher than that of private 
dairies to fully pay the factory charge for manufacture. How rapidly the 
new system is making its way in the county of Oneida, will be evident when 
we state that there are from 30 to 85 factories in operation there the present 
season, against probably not more than 10 or 15 in 1862. 

Private I>alrle§ and ]>airjr Farmlnfr* 

The engraving, (fig. 8,) gives an exterior view of a Dairy House, which 
would probable be large enough for a farm keeping 60 cows. The plan is 
furnished by Mr. X A. Willard, and, with the references below, explains 
itself readily. 

Mr. Willard's was one of the firet dairy farms we visited in Herkimer 
county. It includes about 100 acres, and was keeping 25 cows, of which 
22 were then in milk. It is an excellent grass farm, and would carry 
more stock to advantage than the average. His system of cheese making is 
about the same as that already referred to, described in the last number of 
the Annual Register, and we consequently shall not repeat it. The dairy 
house is 26 by 22 feet, well finished, and contained a very fine lot of cheese. 
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Mr, Willard averaged 600 lbs. cliecae per cow, in 1862, uid ncailj 660 Iha 
pi-evious jctir, when the season wag more faTorable. 

The average Mze of dairy farms here is perhaps 160 acres, but we Tiaited 
geieral of greMei" extent. The best carry one cow for every four acrea, aa 




llr. Willard's does, but othem have five acrea or more to the cow. Among lit. 
T' the furuia at nhlch wo called, for eiampla, were the following: M 
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Sise of Farm. 
Acres. 


No. of Cowi. 


Pounds of Cheese 
made per dtnr, at 
time of 7lsit,J one 
26th- About 


X. A. wniard. Little Falls. 


100 
400 
850 
190 
»0 
170 
280 
SCO 
170 


S6 

80 

eo 

40 
«7 
60 
88 


78 


Elijah Btanton. Little Falla. 


— — 


Abram Keller. Fairfield. 


190 


J. W. WlQ'lecker. Fairfield 


140 


Iteuben Neeley. Fairfield 


130 


W. 8. Ford, Fairfield 


I'M 


Joiiiah Iticet Maiiheim, 


890 


Alonso Reed, Danube 


ISO 


Geo. Williams. Delta, Oneida Co. 


Made at Factory. 



Mr. JosiAH Rice, one year, made an ayerage of 666 lbs. of cheese per 
cow, from 40 cows, which is a very large yield. He has been engaged in 
cheese farming for 30 years, and thinks that during that time he has avei-aged 
400 lbs. per cow, one year with another. His farm affords a favorable exam- 
ple of the trae system of carrying on a dairy farm — sufficient attention to 
manure, and such judicious management that the amount of stock carried 
may be increased from year to year; he is now keeping 10 or 12 more cows 
than he did ten years ago. Whether a similar improvement is characteristic 
of the whole dairy region or not, we should scarcely venture to affiim ; it is 
perhaps safe to say that the number of farmera who do thus excel, is con- 
stantly, if slowly, increasing. 

Protection of Hanuues. — ^With the natural advantages possessed by 
these grass lands, and the large quantity of manure that might be saved, the 
soil certainly should be growing more productive. The management of the 
farm, and of manures, does not come within the scope of the present article ; 
but it is not improper to urge that still greater attention might be given, 
advantageously, to the saving and application of fertilizing material. It is 
not customary to bed tlie cows, so far as we ascertained ; the manure is con- 
sequently almost a pure article, and, if suffered to lie exposed to the action 
of air and rains a long time before application, with no absorbent material to 
bold its good qualities, it is evident that its value must suffer very serious 
diminution. We could not but think that tne kind of manure celkr adopted 
by Mr, Horsfall, in England, and described in the Country Gentleman 
some time ago, with slatted floors for the cows to stand on, might be advan- 
ti^eously brought into use here, if any where in this country. 

Ventilation of Stables. — Beside the importance of preserving more 
csrefully the manures of the farm, one other suggestion occurs, upon the 
influence of which on the health of the stock — an item fully as important as the 
productiveness of the fields — too great emphasis can scaroely be placed, viz : 
the better ventilation of the cow houses. While there are some who are 
providing for this more carefully, it is still neglected by too many. Abortion 
among the cows in the dairy district for a few years past has been quite pre- 
valent ; and, while the committee of investigation into this subject, on the 
part of that very useful organissation, the *^ Little Falls Farmers* Club,** 
exprea? the opinion th»t this difficulty could not be ascribed to lack of ven- 
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tilatioD, we cannot but think that the closeness and foetid odor preyailing in too 
many cow houses must at least prove a predisposing cause, rendering the 
animals open to the effects of whatever other causes may exist, intensifying 
tlie complaint, and aggravating the likelihood of its farther increase, from 
sympathy or contagion. 

Indian Corn as a Forage Crop. — The culture of Indian com as a forage 
crop, whenever at least there is any fear of scarcity of pasturage, has 
extended very greatly within a few years, especially in the county of Oneida, 
and it is a question whether greater attention to it, even in the most favora- 
ble seasons for grass, would not be well rewarded, in the increased number of 
cows that could be kept. Mr. John G. Webb, whose milk farm of 240 acres, 
near Utica, we had the pleasure of visiting, raises from 10 to 15 acres per 
year. We understood both him and Mr. Williams to say, not only that in 
no other way could so much food be obtained from a given area of land, but 
also that no other food was better adapted for milch cows. Mr. Webb sows 
at the rate of three bushels of seed of Western com per acre, in drills two 
feet apart, as early as practicable in June — on the 1st, if possible. After 
turning over old meadow with the plow, and harrowing thoroughly he sows 
for example, at the lap of every other furrow, using the common Albany 
drill to put the seed in. He found the cost, in 1862, to be about as follows: 

Plowinit once, per acre, say $2.00 

H arrow in K. per acre, say 1 . 00 

Three bushels of seed 1.87 

Sowing and once cultivating 1.50 

CttttluKand bindiog 8.00 

Uaalingto yard, andstookinR 2.00 



Or, per acre ♦ll.W 

As the yield is from 25 tons per acre upwards, this fodder was stacked in 
the yard at an outlay of less than 50 cents per ton. As to the system of 
feeding, Mr. Webb says: — *'I feed and milk 66 to 68 cows. They are 
milked at 4 o'clock, a. h. As soon as milked, a bag of two bushels of 
'ships' is fed out to some of the more deserving of the herd. After break- 
fast, or about 7 o'clock, they are turned out upon after-feed, and kept there 
about three hours. They fill themselves pretty well, though not sufficiently 
to lie down generally. At 10 o'clock they are turned into a lot where there 
is plenty of water, but no feed. At 12 o'clock they go into the stable, where 
the corn-fodder is already placed in their mangers, in quantity about 20 lbs. 
per cow. At 2 o'clock they are again milked, and turned out where they 
just get feed enough to keep them busy till 6 or 6 o'clock, when they are 
again turned into the stable, where about 40 lbs. per cow, of corn-fodder, has 
been placed in their mangers." 

He estimates that the corn-fodder, thus given out, formed two-thirds of the 
animals' food, but calling it only one-half, as he found that " 67 animals in 28 
days consumed 231 square rods of com, or 10 rods per day for the whole- 
herd, this would be equal to the sixteenth of an acre per day for one-h|ilf; 
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tbe living of 67 cows ; or one-eighth acre per day for their entire Hying ; and 
108 rods should, at this rate, support a cow in milk 865 days." 

It will be noticed that nothing was Siiid of manure in the above statement 
of the cost of tliis crop, as it referred to the Mohawk flats, where none was 
necessary ; on upland, an abundance of manure must be used, and besides 
the cultivation, one hoeing and weeding is given. For winter use, the corn 
is bound in bundles, and set up in the stack-yard in moderate sized stocks, 
well bound, consisting of 12 bundles. Mr. W. has fed as Inte as Feb. 1st, 
and found it kept well till then. His farm was mainly occupied as follows: 

Meadow, for Hay 100 acres. 

Meadow, for Soiling ftlacres. 

Pa8ture 25 Hcres. 

Fodder Com liacr«-8. 

Barley 18 acres. 

Oat« ISncres. 

Potatoes 18 acres. 

RutaBagas S acres. 

It is his intention hereafter to sow rye for early cutting, after which clover 
will be in season, followed by Indian corrt, as described above, thus supply- 
ing green food the season through, and adopting the system of soiling. 

Winter Management of Cows. — As a general rule, the feeding of grain 
is not customary during winter. Some grain is often fed, however, for a 
short time before and after calving. Mr. Geo. Williams fed Indian corn and 
oats, ground together in equal proportions, at this time, but thought Indian 
corn not a healthy feeding material until after the calf is dropped, so that he 
would feed little if any until then. Some feed grain in summer, but not 
many ; in private dairies, the cows have the whey often to themselves, and it 
is frequently fed on shorts or bran ; where the whey remains at the factories, 
however, the cows have to do without. As already stated, Mr. Williams 
raises considerable corn-fodder, sowing it as early as possible, and then at 
intervals of a fortnight. The effect of this fodder was immediately trace- 
able, he said, in the milk, both as to quality and quantity, but in the former 
respect more than in the latter. 

Among our visits was also one at the TJtica Lunatic Asylum, whose ener- 
getic and accomplished Superintendent, Dr. John P. Gray, devotes groat 
attention to the management of the farm — particularly of the cows, wliich 
furnish milk for the six or eight hundred patients he generally has in charge. 



Tear. Utica Ldmatic Astlum. 


No. of COWB. 


Yield, in 
Quarts. 


Average per 
Cow— Quarts. 


1858 


81 
30 
33 


(i8.578 
61.921 
70,279 
72,140 
97,320 


2 764 


1^59 


2,ti92 
2.267 


18H0 


1861 


2405 


18d2 


2.949 





We obtained from the steward^s records of this Institution, the foregoing 
figures as to the quantity of milk made, which shows an average annual 
"yiftld, per cow, we think, very rarely excelled. To arrive at these averages, 
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however, we take the whoU number of cows kepi, not the average number 
in milk. Thus, at the time of our visit in June, there were 28 cows on the 
place, but only 21 of them in milk. 

It will be observed that the average yield of milk per cow was raised, in 
1862, more than 600 quarts upon the preceding year, and fully 400 quai-ts 
upon the average of the four previous years included in the steward's records. 
This increase was mainly owing to the cooking by steam of the winter feed. 
From early in autumn until green food is plenty, in May, say for full seven 
months, the following system is adopted : — At about 5 a. m. hay is distributed 
to them ; the stable is then cleaned out. Water warmed by the steam engine 
of the establishment is brought to the barn, with which the udder is washed 
previous to milking. They are then milked, and after breakfast receive a 
little more hay. The steamed- food, which forms the next meal, is thus pre- 
pared : there are two sheet-iron cans, each containing perhaps 20 bushels ; 
they are filled with roots, scraped to remove the dirt adhering to them, and 
covered on top with three or four inches deep of meal, the whole depth of 
the can being 5 feet. Waste steam is admitted at the bottom, and the cook- 
ing process continued about 4 hours, or perhaps from 3^ to 4 or 6 hours, the 
latter if the steam is low. By this time the whole is thoroughly cooked into 
a pulpy mass. It is then taken out and put into a box on truck wheels, in 
which it is mixed with about one-third its bulk of middlings and shorts. The 
shorts are in the proportion of twice the quantity of middlings. Afler mix- 
ing, three-quarters of a bushel of the whole is given per head. The main 
dependance in roots is the beet, but carrots are also used in considerable 
quantity ; ruta bagas are found to affect the milk. Beets are preferred to 
carrots, but cows are found to like an occasional change, for the sake of 
variety. The long blood beet is the variety selected as best. The cows are 
salted three times a week; but it is common we believe, with many dairy 
farmers, to keep salt constantly before them. [l. h. t.] 

Note. — In fig. 6, we give a cut of the car or mova- 
ble range for turning cheese, referred to at the top of 
page 91. The size of the car, that is, the length of 
the upper rails, depends upon the width of the alley 
between the cheese racks, in which it is to move. 

PlfC 6.— The space between the rails wtll vary with the size of the cheeses— 90 inch, S4 inch 
and K inch cheeses reqairinfc respectively 14 inches, 16 inches and 1« inches, between the 
rails. The height should be H inch more than the height of the lower shelf of cheese rack. 

Exports of Chsese and Butter prom New York, since Jan. 1, 1869: 
1869-Lbs. laSO-Lbs. 1861-Lbs. ]8it2-Lbs. 1868 -Value. 

Cheese, 9,287.000 23.252,000 40.041.000 4l.lf»2.109 #3,179.3«»0 

Battel^ 1494,000 10.987.000 83.139,000 8a,00J.437 (Lm,6» 

The exports of Cheese and Butter, for the firet seven months of the year, 

, > to August 1, for this and the two preceding years, were : 

in l(>61-Lb8. 1868-Lbs. 1863-Lbs. 

^nS Cheese. :4.276.8R4 14 287.0iO 15-22?.li§ 

Butter.:......:.... : 7,338,56? 1U.803,«47 7.78«>,694 

©c^ ^^ 
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Since the pnblicsljoti, in th« latt Riaisriii, of Dr. Fitch's eicellent irli- 
cle oo InaecU Deatruclive to the F&rmer uid Oardecier, much inquiry hu been 
made for directions for making collections for tbe cabinet The subetance 
of the following brief directiong have been kindl; furniBfaed bj W. H. S. 
Wood, b dislinguiebed Entomologist, of Sew York — but he is not responai- 
ble for all tbe stalements. 

Entomologists generallj know so thoronghlj thennelTea the firM pHnd- 
ples, or rather sl«pa, of tbe science, that the; seldom speak of them in writ- 
ing for the beginner. A iiiinple deuriptlon, therefore, of the methods of 
collecting nnd preserring insecia will be found of much nse to those wishing 
to know more of them. 

CoLi.ECTLNa iNSEcra. — The collector reqnirea few instraments, and these 
nre easilj made at home. Tbe most Important of tliem is the hand net, (fig. 

a,) which maj be 

made as follows 

a pine board o: 

thick cut a strip an 

inch wide, and from 

fonr to eiglit feet long, 

(six feetwill be found ( 

a Terjuseful length;) ' 

tapering it slightly 
towards the ends, and 
sand-paper it well, that 
■ there may be no dan- 
ger of running splin- 
n, teis into your hands. 






'Hue' 







nt.1 



handle. Kow with a 

piece of stout wire. 

Bay about 8-lfl inch 

u thick, make a hoop 

one foot in diameter, h 
t and fasten the two fin. about IS Inches or 
ends securely ioW one ' dlatnilir. 

end of tlie pole handle; take strong mosquito netting of any color, though 
while is preferable, from the facility with which anytliing may be seen 
I through it, nnd make a bag two feet long; this must be fiiBtened around ) 
(^ the hoop, and completes the net. In using it, the eollector creeps Blealthily U 
j towards the butterfly, for inetance, until within striking distance, when the T 



©c^- 
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net is carefully and slowly brought as near as prudent, when a sudden dash 
will, with a little practice, lay the insect in the bottom of the net, a half twist 
of which will fold the bag over, and closing the mouth prevent it from 
escaping. There is an excitement in thus warily approaching an insect which 
has perhaps led you a long chase before it settled, that you have not felt 
surpassed when with gun and dog you have followed large game. It is really 
wonderful how sly some butterflies and beetles are. It sometimes seems as 
if it were almost impossible to get near enough to use the net, and yet, when 
after a long, cautious chase, we have succeeded in capturing a rare specimen, 
a feeling, a pleasurable satisfaction, comes, that amply repays the toiL A 
few pins, prepared expressly for the purpose, with long slender bodies and 
very small heads, will be found necessary to impale the specimens for pre- 
serFatioo, (figs. 3, 4, S.) Butterflies are pierced through the middle of the 







Wig. 8.— Impaled Butterfly, In thorax. Fig. 4.— Mode of impaliiiff Coleoptera, 

thorax, or just between the wings. Rather generally 
have the pin through the right elytra or wing case, not 
far from the connection with the body. Flies, wasps, 
Ac., between the winga So also with locusts, crickets, 
darning needles, dec. 

The entomologist finds it oonve* 
nieni to carrv at all times a small 
box, divided into small compart- 

ns. 5.-Mode of Impal. ™«"*^ '^ ^^*«*» ^ P**' ^^^^ *^** 
lag Spiderg. he may chance upon in going about. 

A good size for this box is, say 3 in. long, an inch wide, 

one inch deep, with a sliding lid fitted in grooves. The 

partitions inside should be so fixed that they may be 

removed, in ca^e a large insect should require place. 

Some carry pill boxes in nests, (fig. 6.) 

Coleoptera, (beetles, &c.,) Orthoptera, (grasshoppers, 

locusts, &c,) Diptera, (flies, gnats, &c,) ma^ be most 

ea:^ily killed by plunging them into alcohol. If the 
FIk. 7.— Very smalt in- alcohol is nearly pure, it should be diluted with one- 
sect, fastened with gam fourth part of water, otherwise, if the insects be left in a 
on paper, set on small , \ .. .,i . . .i. m. i. u i. i a. • 

piece of oork. day or two, it will injure them. They should be iett in 



Flfc <{.— Case or box for 
catching insects, part- 
ly open, to show the 
hole. 
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the bottles several lioura, or the jonng collector, irho is in too gn»\ hnM 
:o Bet hig ciptiim oat, ma; be kstooi^ed bji Guding that Ihej have como to 
ife igKin, hnvlcg been onl; Etupefied. All insects of the more delicata 
eliades of purple, are beat billed b; iminer^on iu boiling water, li the (pirita 
make the color fade ; and to thU end, when captured, should be 
placed in one of the boxes which are carried on the field. Manj of the 
Bualler butterflies ma; be killed bf a 
amart i^nch !n the thorax ; a little prac- 
tice will enable the learner to find tht 
ri^t spot ; the large bodied moths and 
qihini malbs, are more quickly killed as 
follows: procure nt the dni^isla a sniaD 
quantity or cyanide of potoah, (a deadly 
poison,) nhich dissolce in an ounce of 
water, ss much as the water will hold; 
cnn'y tliis iu the rest pocket when collect- 
ing. A prickei ^lould be made, of hard 
[, wood, OF better of bone, with a diarp 
*> p4HtLt ; when a capture is made, this is 
^ dipfied into the solutioii and forced into 
» the thorax of tlie moth, (till it itrikes the 
"•■ ganglionic system of nerves, the largest 

n this part uf the boily ;) the poisou rapidly circulates, 
NO the moth is entirety dead. 

Boxes, or cases, to keep the insects in petma- 
nentlj, may be made of any raze — 12 by 18 inebea 
are suitable dimensions, and sliould be made with ■ 
close fitting cover; or. If thej are donUe, the two 
halves should join doaelj togeUier ; such case should 
be about 2,{ to 2^ inches deep, and sliould be lined 
on the bottom with thin stiips of cork, which are 
sold for tliis purpose, which are 4 inches wide and 
J inch thick; or, wimt is inferior, with very soft 
wood, tiiat the |Hns may not be bent in forcing 
them in. Uonj keep their collections in catMoeta, 
couluining draweis, which maybe of any conTeiiienl 
*• size, and of the snroe depth as the boxes, A light 

l^'« uT P'"'^^'' •'^'' ^"^ '" ■ "'"Jo*. »"'' one fwther in 
3 In. defp! 'l*^ I'OOin, will frequently draw a Urge number of 
lined wHh insects. Many varieties of ci'epusculnr and noctnr- 
iUiinir Tl« ""' '"*"''' ■"">' *** caught by washing the trunks of 
iiann up oa the livei in a grove witli tlie following prepiiralion, 
"■ applied witii a hrusli; a thick syrup, made of biown It 

'(J sugar, with a small i^mmlity of ram, three to five drops of the essential oil [ 
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of bitter almonds improve it, but is not necessary. An hour or so after the 
application, a visit to the trees will probably be rewarded by finding a num- 
ber of moths feeding on the intoxicating sweets. 

A good trap to catch carrion beetles is to kill a woodchuck or some other 
small animal, and suspend it to a low branch of some tree that stands out by 
itself; as soon as it begins to putrify, all varieties of this family will flock to 
it, and may be shaken out on a newspaper, spread underneath. As many 
beetles feed only early in the morning, before sunrise, the collector must rise 
betimes. 

There is no branch of Natural History that will afford so much amuse- 
ment and exciting interest, with as little labor, as entomology ; and in an 
economic point of view, no good farmer can afford to be without the know- 
ledge that some attention to the science will bestow. The day has passed 
when an observer of even the apparently most trivial objects of Nature is to 
be looked upon as no better than an overgrown child, and the insect hunter 
and observer has taken an honorable place in the scientific world. Certainly 
m no other branch of Natural History than this do we find more wonderful 
and conclusive evidence of the wisdom and providence of the great God of 
the Universe, who is equally the Creator of the most gigantic mammals and 
the microscopic animalculae, and each have their allotted place to fill in the 
economy of Nature. 

Entomology, or the study of insects, includes the investigation of the four 
different stages of insect life, namely : the eggs, larve or worm, pupa or 
chi7salis, and the imago or perfect insect. The eggs vary much in shape, 
being oval, globular, conical, cylindrical, pear-shaped, &c., &c., and are inva- 
riably deposited by the unerring instinct of the parent insect where the 
young larva can find nourishment immediately on being hatched. They are 
generally smooth, and are of varying colors, white, yellow, orange, pale green 
predominating, though other colors are found ; some have one or more bands 
of light and dark brown. 

When the egg is hatched, the insect appears in a shape in which it is usu- 
ally called a caterpillar, grub or maggot — in more scientific terms, a larva — 
and in this stage their main occupation is to eat and grow until the germ of 
the future perfect insect is complete within them, when they assume the next 
phase of existence, the pupa state. The pupsB are generally, then, under 
ground, of varying shades of brown, some highly polished. Those that are 
found above ground are frequently beautifully ornamented with spots of 
bright colors, as green, silver and gold. The rudiments of the wings, legp, 
antennae, eyes, &c., of the future insect, may be observed with more or less 
distinctness in the pupa of different species ; the chrysalis of some butter- 
flies, for instance, hai'dly show them at all, while on those of most beetles 
they are strongly marked and easily recognized. While in this apparently 
deatlilike condition, the final changes to perfection are proceeding, and by a 
wise provision of nature the continuance of this state is regulated by the 

©c^^ ■■ ^ 
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temperature of the atmosphere, so that the development of the perfect 
insect shall not take place until its food is provided for it, and a suitable pro- 
vision made for the right deposition of its eggs. After emerging from the 
chrysalis, the insect lives from a few hours to several months, and it is in this 
state that they are most frequently noticed, though they are many of them 
apt to produce a more lasting impression upon the mind of an agriculturist 
during the time they are larvoe. The imago is the condition in which insects 
are usually collected for cabinets, &c. 

- ■■■■■ ■ # ♦ » ■ 



FRUIT CULTURE. 



Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines, In Pots or Boxes. 



BY P. BARRY, ESQ. 



[Many of the reader* of the Rbgistbr are aware that raising frait treea in pots has recentlj 
become an interesting department of fruit culture, and has excited much interest. Among 
those who have taken the lead, in their economical as well as successful management, 
Ellwangbr & Barrt, of Rochester, stand conspicuoua Their young trees, loaded with 
fruit, and without being affected at all by the vicissitudes of the seasons, are admired as 
highly ornamental objects, by all who have seen them. One of the proprietors has kindly 
furnished the following clear and condensed statement of their mode of management:] 

We have now fruiting, in wooden boxes, 10 by 10 inches, 53 varieties of 
peaches, 1 1 varieties of nectarines, and 7 of Apricots. 

Age, Potting and Soil. The trees are now three years from the bud. 
They were taken up in the fall of 1861 ; heeled in and covered during win- 
ter ; potted early in spring — March, I think ; soil a mixture of about three 
parts yellow sandy loam, and one part of old hot-bed manure. 

Summer Care. — ^Afker potting they were kept in a cool house, partly 
covered with glass, until they had made shoots four or five inches long, and 
the danger of cold weather over. They were then plunged to the rim of the 
boxes in an open border until the fall. They were carefully watered when 
necessary during summer, and the shoots kept as much as possible in uniform 
vigor, by pinching. 

Pruning. — When potted, the yearling trees were cut back to six or eight 
inches, and in some cases to four inches, or only two or three buds above the 
union of bud and stock, the object being to grow them in the form of bushes. 
We now find that those cut back farthest are the best trees. 

Wintering, — On the approach of very cold weather, or just before the 
freezing of the ground so as to prevent out-door work, they were removed to 
a shed, where they were plunged, as they had been during summmer, up to 
the edges of the tubs. 

Spring Treatment. — On the return of mild spring weather, abundance of 
air was admitted, and they remained there till 1st May, when they were 
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placed under glass ; the buds at this time being about to expand. Here they 
were kept till the 15th of June, at which time the fruits were set, and all 
danger of cold to affect the foliage past. 

Ventilation and Watering. — During the perioA they were under glass, 
May 1st to June 15th, the principal points of management wereTSNTiLATioN, 
which was ample, and wateeing — ^the latter being one of the most important 
points in the treatment of all trees and plants in pots. Careless watering 
will ruin any plants, no matter how skillfully or carefully other points may 
be managed. Daily watering is necessary, and as soon as out of bloom a 
free use of the syringe night and morning. 

Summer Treatment — On the 15th June, when all danger of cold was 
over, and the fruits set, they were removed fi*om the glass covering and 
plunged in an open but sheltered border, and mulched with old hot-bed 
manure. Since that time they have received no care but watering, except 
an occasional pinch, to regulate the growth of shoots. 

Tliere has not been a single leaf curled on any one of all these trees, show- 
ing conclusively that the curl is due to unfavorable changes of weather. 
Each tree now is a bush about 2^ feet high, and occupies about 3 feet square 
of space. 

The first winter we had potted trees, we kept them in a cellar^ b%t mo^t of 
the buds dropped, and we changed to the cool dry shed, the bo^ea plunged, 
and this has been successful. 

The uncertainty of our clunate now, as to the peach crop, compelled us to 
adopt this mode of testing varieties, and we are much pleased with the results 
thus far. As to amount of labor required, it would not be possible to state 
it with any degree of precision, as it is made up of odds and ends^. 



Ifiew Pears. 



[The foHowinK descriptions of two new aod valuable peara. were rurni8li^d(Q,r tb^ RsGieTBa 
by Charlks Dowminq, of Newburgh, who has Riven them a thorough trial, apd wbcio 
opiDion accords with that of emiuent pomologists in other places :] 

Doyenni du Cornice. — A noble fruit, of great excellence, and will doubt- 
less prove to be one of our best autumn pears. It was raised in the garden 
of tlie Committee {Cornice^ Fr.) of the Horticultural Society of Angers, in 
France. Tree vigorous, upright, young wood light yellowish, a good and 
mher early bearer, succeeds well both on pear and quince. It is sometimes 
inclined to drop Its fhiit before fully ripe. This is distinct from Fondante du 
Cornice, and a better fruit. 

Fruit rather large, depressed, pyriform, somewhat pyramidal, inclined, 
truncate, slightly angular ; skin greenish yellow, becoming fine yellow at 
maturity, often slightly shaded with crimson and fawn in the suq, sometimes 
with slight nettings and patches of russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet 
dots ; stalk short and stout, inclined, inserted in a sliallow cavity, often rus- 
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seted; calyx small, open or partially closed ; segments small, erect; baan 
large, deep and uneven ; fleah white, fine, melting, a little buttery, juiey, 
with a sweet, rich, refreshing flavor, slightly aromatic ; " yery good," or 
*' best ;" core small ; ripe in October and November. 

Durandeau or De Tongres. — This fine fruit was raised by M. Darandeaii, 
at the village of Tongres, France. Hence its name, "Durandeau" or "De 
Tongres." Tree vigorous, bears young and abundantly on the pear. It is 
said also to succeed well on the quince, but is not yet fully tested. Young 
wood olive green, brownish in the sun, with numerous gray specks, yoimg 
branches often crooked or twisting, and sometimes having fruit buds on the 
present year's growth. The fruit resembles Beurre Bosc, and Paradise d*Au- 
tomne, except it is broader in fonn, and the color of a lighter and brighter 
cinnamon russet, and the flavor fully equal to these well known sorts. It is 
one of the best of the new sorts. 

Fruit large, pyriforn>, largest diameter near the centre, slightly angular, 
surface sometimes a little uneven ; skin pale yellow, covered with rich cinna- 
mon russet, and often shaded with rich crimson where fully exposed to tbe 
sun, and rather thickly t<prinkled with russet and brown dots; stalk rather 
long, moderately stout, inclined, curved, inserted without depression, some- 
times by a lip; calyx small, open, or partially closed ; segments short, erect; 
basin rather shallow and uneven; flesh white, fine grained, melting, juicy, 
with a sprightly vinons, rich saccharine flavor, slightly perfumed; quality 
"very good," if not ^'best;" core small; ripe October, November. 



Cultivation of Orchards. 

In those regions w?iere the land possesses 
such fertility that trees growinf? In irrass wiU 
make annual shoots of two and three feet in 
length, cultivation of the surface is not ne* 
cessarjr. In the Northern States, however, 
probably no such ins^-ances are to be found ; 
and every good manHger keeps his young 
orchard plowed, harrowed or cultivated, 
clean, or with low, well hoed crops, such as 
potatoes, beans or carrota. The following 
interesting experiment is given In the Coi7K- 
TRY Gkntlkman, by P. Sutton, of Lucerne 
county, I'enn. : 

I have an orchard containing 50 apple 
trees, that was set out in the fall of 1897, and 
has been cropped with potatoes every year 
except one, when I planted it with beans. 
The growth has been about two feet each 
year except last, which was 18 inches. Some 
of the Baldwin trees had from two and a half 
to three bushels of apples each, windfalls not 
included. 

One of my distant neighbors bought one 
hundred trees of the same lot as mine, and 
set them in a sod, and the consequence is. 



the trees have not made two feet growth xep 
to this time, and what is worse, a large nnm- 
ber of them have died. Last spring I set out 
ten Uho<le Island Greenings. Seven of them 
were set in a potato patch, and three in sod 
along the edge of said potato patch. Those 
set in the sod made from four to six inches 
growth, the others two feet six inches. I 
also set some plum trees at the same time. 
some in sod and some where they have been 
cultivated. The former made from 4 to 9 
inches growth, the latter from 4 to & vkict. 

Currant Worm. 

This Insect has recently proven very de- 
structive in many parts of the comitry. Va- 
rious remedies have been employed. I^ye 
strong enough to kill the insects has also killed 
the currant leaves. A solution of whale oil 
soap, and other soap suds, have proved effi- 
cient in some trials, and in some again have 
failed. The failures may have been owing 
to inefficient application. The two remedies 
that have universally succeeded when pro- 
perly used, are caustic lime and white helle- 
bore. The lime must be fresh, and then 
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good fine pulverliatlon, by plowing and har- 
rowing—If subsoiled or trench plowed* all the 
better, especially for the raspberry. 

The best market sorts of the strawberry 
are Wilson's Albany, and Triomphe de Gand. 
The Fillmore is thought by some to give 
high promise of value. In some places Ho- 
vey*sis profitable. Early Scarlet and Jenny 
Lind are good early sorts, but less profita- 
ble. Ptrawberrles with the very best culture 
and management will jrield two or three 
hundred bushels per acre, but half this is the 
more common crop. The profits depend en- 
tirely on the market, and skill in manage- 
ment—say $300 per acre, if well managed. 
The best market Blackberry Is the Rochelle, 
(miscalled Lawton.) which at its best has 
borne two hundred bushels per acre. The 
Doolittle, Hudson River Antwerp, and Fran- 
conia, are the best raspberries—they will 
yield half as much as the Rochelle Black- 
berry, but sell higher. CulUvation by a 
horse is best for all these, and by far the 
cheapest— it need not cost much more per 
acrel It is essential for the success of the 
blackberry that new summer canes be pinch- 
ed in when three or four feet high, to prevent 
a long straggling growth, keep the plants 
snug and compact, and promote fruitfui- 
ness. It is hard to say what the profits per 
acre will be for these different fruits, or 
which is most profitable, as so much depends 
on market and managements Pardee on the 
Strawberry, published by Saxton, and the 
first volume of Rural Affairs, contain 
much that is valuable on small fruits. 

Fruit for the Army. 

The observation has often been made, that 
those who emigrate to the West, and take 
eare to provide a regular supply of good fruit 
for themselves and their families, by plant- 
ing strawberries, gooseberries, and other 
quickly bearing sorts, suffer much less trom 
fevers and other maladies of new countries. 
The best medicine chest, therefore, that a 
western emigrant could take with him, is a 
large box filled with strawberry, gooseberry, 
currant and raspberry plants, dwarf apples 
and pears, and such standard sorts as bear 
quickly, such as the Dyer apple, Oldenburgh, 
Baldwin, Ac, and Bartlett, Julienne. How- 
ell, Washington, and other early bearing 
pears. There is no doubt (hat the use of 
fruit, regularly supplied to the soldiers of the 
army, would prevent a vast amount of sick- 
ness and suffering. Fresh fruit could not be 
always easily supplied ; but dried fhilt pro- 
perly cooked would be a good substitute. 
The utter prohibition of all whisky rations, 
boiling all the water before drinking it where 
it is not perfectly pure, and adding a little 




fhilt to the daily food, would neariy prevent 
sickness In the army. 

Improvement In CnlCvre. 

A few years ago, about one hundredth part 
of all the fruit trees and small fruits set out, 
were sufficiently cultivated, and resulted In 
success. Necessity has created an Improve- 
ment, and there Is more and better cultiva- 
tion now than formerly. Purchasers o f trees 
heard the favorable stories of great success 
and high profits, and thought that all they 
had to do, to be equally successftil, was 
merely to purchase and plant the trees. 
Entirely failing, through total neglect of cul- 
ture, they pronounced "all these stories 
hambi^B.** Nurserymen soon found that 
the greatest obstacle In the way of exten- 
sive planting, was neglected cultivation— for 
no one can be expected to purchase trees, 
when he sees every one fidl. Renewed 
efforts were therefore made, to Introduce 
better management, and they are slowly suc- 
ceeding. 

M anacement of tiie Bare 8tema of 
Trees and Waterlnc 

It is familiar to horticulturists and pliyri- 
ologists, that as long as trees continue in a 
state of vigorous growth, they keep cool, or 
maintain a low temperature In every part. 
An apple, while growing on the tree, or re- 
maining attached to the branch after matur- 
ity, will not become heated, with the sever- 
est rays of summer pouring upon it. When 
it is severed and falls to the ground. It soon 
becomes hot in the sun's rays. It Is so with 
the stem or trunk of a tree. If there Is a 
f^ee growth, the bark Is rarely injured by 
heat; if the tree has been checked, or ren- 
dered nearly dormant by previous trans- 
planting, or by neglect In cultivation, tiie 
danger from this cause is greatly Increased. 
We frequently see half dormant trees with 
burnt and peeling bark on the south side, af- 
ter a hot summer. The remedy for this evil 
is good cultivation in the first place, and if 
this is insufficient, shading the stems by tying 
on a loose covering of straw, and If but few 
leaves have come out, keeping this 'straw wet 
by occasional applications of water. Trans> 
planted trees sometimes remain green many 
weeks without expanding their leaves, and 
they are often injured in this condition by 
soaking the roots and leaving the stem too 
dry. Roots need a copious supply of mois- 
ture only when they have plenty of leaves 
to throw it off and pump It up from below. 

Many newly set trees are killed by injudi 
clous watering; the water is poured 
surface, and first wets and then hardens 
and renders it worse than before. 
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vftterlng U jrlren, tbe soil ghoold be first 
taken off the roots, that It may paas flreely 
amons them, and then the mellow earth !• 
to be re|»laced. Bat even this mmt afford 
but an irregular sapply, and cannot be so 
good as the constant and unlfonn supply far- 
nished by a well cnltivated, mellow soil, or 
by a well mulched surface. In conclnslon. 
our readers who msy haTe planted out 
caaaKT tkbbs the past spring, may properly 
be reminded that there is nothing that will 
more certainly secure them from the mid* 
summer death to which they are so liable in 
hot seasons, even after making two or three 
inches growth, as a thick heavy mulching of 
old straw, hay, or sawdust, extending seve- 
ral feet about the tree; and in the more 
doubtful cases, it may be best to straw the 
whole stem, and keep this daily watered for 
a time. At the ssme time surface watering 
for such trees is positively detrimental; in 
proof of which we may mention a single in- 
stance out of many. A neighbor set out fiO 
line cherry trees— he watered 85 and left 25 
unwatered. Of the former, one-half died ; 
of the latter, but two out of the whole. A 
good mulch would probably have saved all. 



Peaches for Market. 

At a late meeting of the Fruit Growers* 
Society, at Rochester, U. N. Langworthy 
said that more money couH be made on late 
peaches than on very early ones— that they 
could be more safely marketed, and sent to 
longer distances without loss. The best 
▼ery early sort was Serrate Early York— next 
Crawford's Early, which he thought the 
most valuable of all peaches. The George 
IV, Large Early York, Kensington, Ac. had 
ceased to bear well; the crops were killed, 
and they had become unreliable. The best 
substitute for all these is Cooledge's Favor- 
ite. The next, a rather late sort, is Oldmix- 
on Freestone, but of late it has become un- 
reliable as a bearer. The Late Crawford, an 
excellent fruit, has nearly ceased bearing; 
has run out in this climate. 

JS. Moody agreed with Langworthy in some 
sorts, but would like to show him his Late 
Crawfords— they are very large and fine— he 
bad lately measured a peach that was ten 
and a half inches in circumference. He 
would plant at least one-half of an orchard 
with Late Crawford, although usually a mo- 
derate bearer. With roost kinds, a great 
error is committed by not sufBciently thin- 
ning out the fruit— the trees are injured 
when allowed to overt>ear, and the fruit is 
far inferior In quality. The present year he 
had received a dollar and a half for his thin- 
ned peaches, while a neighbor, without thin- 
oing, received only from 37H to 50 cents— 




one-fourth to one-third— while the amoontof 
the crop was about the same in both cases. 
The thinned and large peaches could be 
picked in far less time— one man had picked 
eighty baskets of peaches in a day. He 
manures only an the trM^s advance In age. 
He thinks after trees have borne three years 
it Is best to pull them up and plant new. 



Difference between Good mnd Bad 
Fruit. 

These two practices— good cultivatiok 
and THiMNiMQ TBB CROP— are the foundation 
of the difference between such superb and 
magnificent specimens of the pear as graced 
the extended tables, and densely filled the 
vast Hall occupied by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and such miserable 
fruit as we sometimes see borne on the grass- 
grown, weed-choked, mice-gnawed, sickly- 
leaved, forsaken trees on the slipshod farm- 
er's grounds— planted out with hardly the 
expectation, bat rather with a sort of dim 
hope that they would grow and take care 
wholly of themselves. 

One of the best things that a horticultural 
or pomological society could do, would be to 
place conspicuously on exhibition a collec- 
tion of such splendid fruit as might be raised 
under all the favorable influences of good 
culture and judicious thinning ; and another 
collection beside it, with all the marks of 
small sise and scabbiness which might be 
expected from utter neglect. One collec- 
tion should be marked. " Fruit raised under 
the eye of industry and vigilance," and the 
other labeled, ** Fruit allowed to raise it- 
self." 

Pruning should not be omitted as an Im- 
portant requisite, but so far as ita faaflnence 
on the fruit is concerned, it comes under the 
same head as thinning, and Is indeed a use- 
ful auxiliary to the latter. A peach tree 
may generally have Its fruit readily and 
easily Uiinned by cutting back ; and an apple 
tree that is pruned at the top by thinning in 
from the outside, (instead of trimming and 
thinning up from below, and leaving the out- 
side as thick as ever,) may have the proper 
number of specimens easily controlled. 

Orchardists have got to take hold of this 
matter. Orchards are increasing in number, 
competition will arise, purchasers are im- 
proving in discrimination, and will not be 
satisfied to pay much for poor stuff. Shrewd 
orchardists, who know how to secure a per- 
man ;nt demand for their products, as well as 
to obtain the higbest prices, will be first to 
adopt these modes of manufacturing the fin- 
est article, and unless others fall In they will 
be left in the lurch. The next twenty years, 
if the world moves on as it has done, will 
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witncM an aftonlshing edacatlon in the 
mAiees, in a knowledge of excellent fruit, 
anj in the discrimination between a poor 
and a fine article. If they can be supplied 
with the latter, they will buy and consume ; 
if nothing but the former can be had, they 
will ff ject it with disdain. This will become 
true to a great ext«nt, sooner or later, and 
and the raisers of fruit for market must trim 
their sails accordingly. 



Planting Dwarf Trees. 

We have been favored by a young corres- 
pondent with the following description of the 
best mode we have met with, for setting out 
a dwarf pear orchard. He has set out many 
thousand trees In this way, and we can bear 
witness to tlie mathematical accuracy of the 
rows in his own orchard. The rapidity of this 
mode of planting strongly recommends it- 
three men planting four hundred trees on an 
average, per day. in the best manner : 
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Fig. 3.— Plan roa Dwakf Pkar OacHAan. 

A rapid and accurate method of planting 
dwarf trees, so tliat an observer, looking in 
any direction from tlie centre of the orchard, 
may find the trees exactly in line with each 
other, would perhaps be of value to some of 
your readers. The superior neatness of such 
a style of plant' ng is its sufBcient recom- 
mendation, to say nothing of the consequent 
facility of cultivation east and west, as well 




as north and south. As ** the books*' seem 
to have left orchardists to engineer this mat- 
ter for themselves, I offer the accompanying 
plan, (fig 3.) which has been found to work 
well in my own experience. 

Suppose A. B, C, D, to represent a field 
which has been enriched and properly pre- 



pared by deep plowing and repeated drag- 
ging, and is to be planted wiUi dwarf pear 
trees, ten feet apart Provide yourself with 
a line and a light pole twenty feet long, 
notched in the middle. Plant a tree at the 
point K. equi-distant from the fences A, B. 
and A, D. Stretch your line from E to F, 
parallel to the fence A, B. Having taken 
your place on the east Me of the line, while 
your attendant stands ready with his spade 
on the west side, lay your pole along the line 
and about two Inches east of It, placing the 
souUi end at the point £. The notch In the 
middle will show your assistant where to 
make the hole, and a little care will enable 
him to dig under the line, so far as may be 
necessary, without disturbing it. When the 
hole is large enough, set the tree at the point 
G, against the west side of the line and oppo- 
site the notch. 

Plant a tree at H, at the end of the pole, 
in a similar manner. Then carefully notice 
the exact spot, on thb oaouND, to 
which the north end of the pole 
corresponds Take up the pole 
and shift it twenty feet northward, 
placing the hinder end of it pre- 
cisely where the front end was be- 
fore. You thus have the places 
determined for planting two more 
trees. 

When the row E, F, is finished, 
plant the row E. K, in a similar 
way, being careful to place all the 
trees on the south side of the line, 
for convenience of shifting it. 

Having reached the point K, 
move your hoe ten feet north, 
placing the west end of it against 
the north side of the tree at G. 
Then measure eastward from the 
tree at G, and plant the row G, M, 
placing the trei's as before on the 
south side of the line. 

Each row is thus to be planted 

by inea8ur<>nients from the base 

With care in measuring, the trees 

The 



line E. F. 

will be found to row in any direction, 
time occupied in shifting the pole along is 
much less than that which is consumed by 
the ordinary method of ranging from stakes. 



Tineyards too Fertile. 

The corresponding editor of the Rural 
New Yorker visited a vineyard in Onondaga 
county, N. Y.. planted on a hillside, with a 
rich soil at the bottom, poorer at the top. 
At the bottom the growth of the foliiige was 
rank and green, with little fruit— at the top, 
less growth and foliage, but plenty of 
Vineyard men in this country have mostly 
adopted the opinion, that soil of moderate 
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fertility, made deep and kept cODrtantly 
mellow, is best for natire grapes— and tliat 
animal matter and heavy manuring are Bult> 
ed only for the borders of grape liouses. 
Fertility is, however, comparative; and 
there may be places where no soil is rich 
enough without manare; and others again 
too rich, such for example as the most fertile 
alluviona. and liills are to be sought in such 
places. 

Popular Pean at Boston. 

At the recent magnificent show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, one of 
the most conspicuous parts of the exhibition 
was the dishes of large and admirably grown 
specimens of pears. To show what sorts 
stand high in favor in that r^on, we same 
some of the most prominent varieties we ob- 
served there in different collections : 

Nbw Sobts.— De Tongres or Durandeau, 
Meriaoi, Doyenne du Cornice, Beurre Baeh- 
eller, Kingsessing, Sheldon. Beurre Hardy. 
Benrre Snperfin, Moore*s, to. 

Older Sobts.— Belle Lucrative. Louise 
Bonne of Jersey. Anjoo, Bosc, Bartlett, On- 
ondaga, Bonssocic, Urbaniste, Pratt, Angon- 
leme. Howelt Reraish Beauty, Marie Louise, 
Winter Nells. Langelier, DleU Easter, Seckel. 
Andrews, Dix, Olout Morceau, Clairgeau. 
Lawrence. Ac. 




List of Pean. 

We observe In the public papers the foU 
lowing list of pears recommended on the 
authority of Charles Downing of Newburgb, 
comprising 18 sorts, for an amateur collec- 
tion of 100 trees. The only alteration we 
have made is in arrani^ng them nearly in 
the order of ripening: 

a Doyenne d*Ete, 2 Dearborn, 6 Rostieaer, 
4 Brandywine. 6 Bartlett, 8 Seckel. 5 Vlemish 
Beauty. 10 Beurre d'Anjou. 4 Belle Lucra- 
tive. 10 Beurre Bosc, 6 Paradise d'Automne, 
6 Henkel, 4 Beurre Superfln, 6 De Tongres or 
Durandeau. 6 Sheldon, 8 Wlnkfleld, 10 Law- 
rence, 4 Beurre Oris d'Hiver Nouveau. 

Some will insist on addhig Oiffard and Ty- 
son as summer sorts; Boussoek. Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and Drbantete, for autumn ; 
and Glout Morceau, Winter Nelis, and Alen- 
con, for winter. 

Old Apple Orchards. 

A writer in the New England Farmer gives 
the following account of bis experience In 
renovating old orchards: "I have had two 
farms with two old orchards where the trees 
were on the decline. One of them 1 plowed 
and trimmed off the old and decayed 
branches, and left the young sprouts to 
grow, and in the course of six years I had 




some quite thrifty trees. On the last farm I 
have adopted another course— that is, I have 
put In hogs through the spring, summer and 
fall, and I find a saving in expense in keep- 
ing, and the advantage to my trees far 
greater than any thing I could do with the 
plow. They not only dig round the roots of 
the trees, but eat the apples that drop, and 
destroy the worms.*' 



Crops of Frull. 

The Boston Cultivator says that Dr. Jabes 
Fisher of FItchbnrg, Mass., gave up the prac- 
tice of medicine and began to plant orchards 
about nine years ago, and his orchards have 
mostly come into bearing. He has planted 
t.OaO pear trees, two-thirds of which are 
dwarfs; 900 apple trees; and many peach, 
plum and cherry trees. He had this year 
about 85 barrels of pears, and 130 barrels of 
apples. If all had borne as well as tbe Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch or Minister, be would 
have had 400 barrelsL He finds it better to 
make apples into elder for vinegar than to 
sell them less than 75 cents per barrel ; four 
barrels of cider make three barrels of vine- 
gar* which brings 14 to $5 per barrel 

Apples for the West. 

W. C. Flagg gives tbe result of the votes 
or opinions of fifteen intelligent fruit cul- 
turers. in different parts of Missouri. Illinois, 
Indiana and Southern Ohio, and makes oat 
the tollowing average list: 

Early Harvest, 8 

Carolina Red June, 8 

Early Strawberry 8 

Sine-qua-non 8 

Kirkbridge White, 7 

Summer Queen, 7 

Rambo 6 or 7 

Pennsylvania Red %reak, 8 

Yellow Bellflower, 8 

Pryor'sRed 7 

Newtown Pippin, 6 or 7 

Rawle*s Janet, 10 

Gilpin 8 

Qraflin* on Dtsslmtlar Stocks. 

Grafts or buds, in order to succeed, must 
be placed upon stocks of some similarity. 
An apple will never grow on a peach, nor a 
peach or a cherry on a thorn. Tbe latter, 
although it has stony seeds, is much mors 
nearly allied to the pear in other respects 
than the peach, pluro or cherry. Success 
cannot always be determined until trial is 
made : for instance, the pear in some of its 
varieties will grow well on the quince, altho' 
of a different genera, while other varieties 
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win not mrow at alL Tlie peach and plam, 
also of different genera, grow matualiy on 
each other. On the other hand, some spe- 
cies of the cherry fall entirely on others, 
although of tlie same genas. Experiment 
must decide suck questions. 



Select Lbt of 8niaU Fruits. 

The following lists were voted for by pro- 
minent members of the Vruit (j rowers* Soci- 
ety at Rochester, at the summer meeting in 
ItKS, and tliey show the estlmaUon In which 
these fraits are held Id Western New Yoric : 

CHBRKIBS. Votes. 

Gov. Wood 13 

May Duke, H 

Black Tartarian 11 

Yellow Spanish 10 

Reine Hortense 10 

Early Purple Guigne, 10 

Coe's Transparent, 8 

Black EaKle 8 

Belie d' Orleans, 7 

Bigareaude Wezel 6 

Napoleon BIgarreau, 6 

Knight's Eaily Black 5 

Late Duke, 6 

Early Richmond, 5 

Holland Blgai-reau 4 

Rockport Bigarreau, 4 

Elkhom...... 4 

Elton 4 

English Morello 3 

Great BIgarreau. 3 

Black Hawk 3 

Tradescant Black Heart, 2 

Downer's Red 2 

Belle Magniflque, 2 

Burr's Seedling 

Carnation, 

Sparhawk's Honey 

Chinese BIgarreau 

Turkish BIgarreau, 

Wijite Heart, 

Champalgne, 

Delicate, 

Kirtland's Mary, 

Elliot's Favorite, 

American U eart, 

RA8PBKRRIB8. 

Franconia, 6 

Brincklc's Orange, 5 

Red Antwerp, or Hudson River Antwerp, 5 

Fastolf, 4 

Best for Market, 4 

Doollttle's Black. 4 

Orange, '., 3 

Vice-President French, 2 

Fillbasket, 2 

Northumberland, 2 

Purple Cane, or Red Prolific, 1 



Votes. 

Hornet. l 

Belle de Fontenay 1 

Mervllle de Four Seasons, i 

Kne vet's Giant, 1 

CURBANTSb 

White Grape, 6 

Cherry 6 

May's Victoria 4 

Red Dutch | 

Black Naities, 8 

Champalgne, 1 

Versaillaise, 3 

Fertile d' Angers, 1 

WhiteDutch 1 



Winter Apples for Family Use. 

At the winter meeting of the Emit Grow- 
er's Sociery, at Rochester, the followiog votes 
were taken on some of the leading sorts; 

Rhode Island Greening— Uaanimoua 

Baldwin— Unanimous. 

Esopus Spttsenberg— Objected to, on ac- 
count of liability to spot, unhealthiness. and 
occasional unprodacUveness— 8 votes for, 16 
against 

Red Canada— 12 for. 1 against. 

Northern Spy— Considered the best table 
apple, when well grown— 16 for, none against. 

Twenty Ounce— 14 for, none opposed— 
(Cooking.) 

Tallman Sweet— 15 for, none against— (Bak- 
ing.) 

Tompkins Co. King— 14 for, none opposed. 

Peck's Pleasant- » for, 2 against. 

Fameuse— Olijeeted to, on acconnt of its 
Imperfectton in growth-quality good— 9 for, 
13 against 

Wagener— Overbears; keeps well; none 
better— 15 for, none against. 

Fall Pippin— Spare bearer— 6 for, 8 against 

Pomme Gris— Hnch oonflicting opinion— 
9 for, 4 against 

Hubbartson Non8noh-4 for, 6 against 

Yellow Bell Flower— 2 for, 8 against 

Melon Apple— 7 for, none against 

Swaar— 4 for, 8 against 

Green Sweeting— 10 for, 1 against 

Golden Russet— 11 for, none against 



To Prolonc Flowerlnff. 

In order to prolong the flowering season in 
perpetual and other roses, and in annual and 
perennial plants, clip off with a pair of scis- 
sors the seed-vessels, as soon as the petals 
fall. This prevents the exhaustion of the 
plant in the forming of seed, continues Its 
vigor, snd preserves a neater appearance of 
the whole plant At the same time, the use 
of the scissors will enable the gardener to 
impart a symmetrical form to the plants. 
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Preaenrinc Fresh Fmlt in Cans and 
Jars. 

There are several modes of preservins 
fruit beyond the ordinary season of Its ripen- 
ing. The simplest is selecting long keeping 
varieties, and merely placing them away in- 
a coot, dry apartment^ on shelves, in boxes 
or drawers, or In tight barrels. This course, 
▼arioosly modified, is pursued with apples, 
winter pears, and with grapes. Another 
way is the old fashioned, now nearly dis- 
carded, mode of preserving in sugar, pound 
for pound. K third, and in some respects 
the best mode, is drying the fruit; if rich. 
Ugh flavored sorts are selected, and the dry- 
ing rapidly performed, in well ventilated 
rooms, the result is excellent; but poor 
fruit, half decayed In the process, never re- 
Ws the troable. The fourth mode— that 
which claims our particular atrention at the 
present moment— is preserving in idr*tight 
cans or Jars. For this purpose but little sugar 
is needed, or no more than to Impart an agree- 
able flavor, and it is therefore well adapted 
to tiie present high price of the article. 

There are noany modifications of the pro- 
eesa The long and minute directions some- 
times ^ven, without pointing out the main 
and essential requisites, have rather served 
to bewilder than assist the beginner. All 
that is absolutely necessary is to select good 
fruit, to heat or cook it, and inclose it in air- 
tight cases, without any ahr bubbles or inter- 
stices. If kept in a cool place, it will remain 
for months without injury. 

PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS. 

QoALiTT or Fruit.— It is important that 
tbe Ihiit be well grown and well ripened, as 
H then contains more and richer juice for pre- 
wnration. Small, half green, imperfect, or 
half decayed specimens, should be rejected. 

Jabs or Cahs.— The tin cans, formerly in 
general use, are now mostly discarded. The 
acid of the flrult is apt to dissolve the metal, 
and produce a poisonous compound, and the 
eoDdition of the fruit cannot be inspected 
with the eye. Glass jars are now generally 
employed— earthen succeeds equally well, 
UKl is somewhat cheaper, but the fruit can- 
not be seen. A large number of patent 
covers have been invented, possessing va- 
rious degrees of merit. They may be divided 
faito three classes— those consisting of cork ; 
those made of metal or glass, with cement 
' Huing; and those with India rubber lining. 
The objection to cork is its porosity, requir- 



ing a large amount of cement, through 
which the air pressing is apt to impart its 
flavor to the fruit. The India rubber linings 
are the most convenient and easily applied ; 
but they should be well made, and form a 
perfect fit; many that have been offered in 
market not being tight, have caused the 
spoiling of the fruit. Different modes are 
employed to remove the covers in taking out 
the fruit. The corks should have two small 
and strong cords placed under them, for lift- 
ing them out, the ends of which should be 
well covered with cement, to prevent the ad- 
mission of air, or a round piece of cotton 
cloth may be used for the same purpose. 
Pincers may be used for drawing the cord or 
cloth in taking the covers off. The covers 
may be loosened with the India rubber lin* 
ing, by inserting the point of a knife. 

The annexed figures represent one of the 
simplest modes of applying the India rubber 
lining. A ring of this material, about H io. 
wide, and H in. thick, is placed in a groove 
or depression outside the neck, as shown in 




Fig. 1.— Top of Jar, with India Rubber Band ; 
Place of Tin Cap, shown by dotted line. 

fig. 1, A tin cap is then applied, which fits 
closely, and presses against the outside of the 
band. The upper edge of the jar is ground. 





Pig. 1— Section of Top of Jar, with India 
Rubber Band; Place of India Rubber 
shown by dotted line. 

so that the tin cover rests flat upon it. Fig. 
2 is a section of this arrangement. 

Beating thb Fruit.— The fruit should be 
heated to nearly or about the boiling point 
of water, but should not be made to stew or Ji^ 
boil, as this would break the form of each 
specimen, and reduce the whole to a mass. 
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employed two irallon stone jar?, with exitire 
success. They were flUed as already de> 
scribed, the fruit running out all around as 
the lid was applied, so as to prevent any Ta- 
cancy or air, and the whole well cemented. 
After severid months, they opened in perfect 
ocmditlon. 

ToHATOKS.— These preserve the easiest of 
all ripe fruits. They may be kept entire af- 
ter merely removing the skin ; or, what per- 
hi^s is better, as well as more economical, 
stewed down to about one-half of their origi- 
nal bulk, as they are a very watery fruit. 

Strawberries need but few minutes cook- 
ing; cherries a greater length of time; 
peaches still longer, and should be well 
done. 

In order to determine whether the fruit 
has been well put up, in India rubber lined 
jars, lift them by the covers, or apply a few 
pounds force to them. If the cover comes 
off. the work has not been well done— some 
air has been allowed to remain, or the heat- 
ing has been insufficient, in which case the 
boiling must be done over again. It is safest 
to examine them a second time, in about a 
weeK, 

It is important that the fruit jars, after the 
whole process is completed, be placed in a 
cool and rather dry place. If the tempera- 
ture is warm, they may spoil by fermentn- 
tion ; and experience has fully proved that 
they mold in a damp cellar. If the tempera- 
tare were but a few degrees above ft-eezing, 
they would probably keep uninjured for 
years. There is no doubt that an excellent 
apartment should sometimes have the credit 
which is ascribed to a particular mode of 
patting up. 

Glass jars should be kept in a dark place, 
to exclude light 




Waah for Barns. 

There is no cheap substitute for oil paint . 
All the different kinds of whitewashing are 
incapable of shutting out moisture. The 
The sides of buildings especially exposed to 
rains, will lose a portion of any kind of wash 
by the combined action of frost and moist- 
are. Oil paint obviates this difficulty. 

There are many different kinds of wash 
recommended ; but with a single exception 
we have never foand any thing better than 
a mixture of good lime with water. This ex 
ception we have made a thorough trial with. 
A rough bam, which received a coating four 
years ago, now retains most of it, although a 
considerable portion is scaled off on the 
most exposed side. This wash is made sub- 
stantially as follows:— One peck of fine beach 
sand, three pecks of water lime, and four 
quarts of salt. These proportions might 



vary without detriment— there should be as 
much sand as can be conveniently applied 
with a brush. A farm laborer i4}plied this 
mixture early last summer to two rough 
barns, one ali)out sO by 55 feet, the other 20 
by 30, in three and a half days, consuming 
two bushels of water lime, which was nearly 
the whole cost of material. This coating, 
now nearly one year's standing, appears to 
be as good as the day it was put on. It will 
be perceived that the expense is only about 
one-tenlh the cost of a coat of paint. 



A House to Dry Fruit In. 

In many sections of the country there is an 
abundant fruit crop ; much of this fruit can- 
not be sent to market, to profit, in its green 
state, and may be <lried to good advantage, 
and find a ready sale at high prices. While 
tne war lasts, there will be an unusual de- 
mand for diied fruit. The usval methods 
employed for drying fruit are slow and tedi- 
ous. In Kentucky and Tennessee, where 
apples and peaches are extensively dried, 
they have a cheap method of building kilns 
for the purpose. These are built of the com- 
mon limestone of tlie country. A furnace or 
fireplace is made, about two feet wide and 
six feet long, terminating with a low chim- 
ney at the opposite end. The wails are laid 
up about eighteen or twenty inches high, and 
and then covered over with thin slabs of 
limestone, and the whole made smooth wiUi 
a coat of mortar. Upon this the fruit is 
dried. A rough shed is built over the kiln, 
BO that the work can progress in r^iny wea- 
ther. This method of drying fruit, however, 
is objectionable; exposed to the air, it dries 
slow, and even with the greatest precaution 
the fruit is often burned on one side over the 
hottest portion of the furnace. 

At the 8baker establishments in Ken* 
tucky. they have a method of drying fruit 
that Is both expeditious and very complete. 
It consists of a building of logs, brick or 
stone, of any convenient sise— say ten feet 
wide by twelve or fourteen feet long : the 
walls seven or eight feet high, with an ordi- 
nary roof. Upon the top of this should be a 
ventilator, sufficiently large to admit of the 
escape of the vapor arising from the fruit. 
An opening may be left along under the 
eaves for ventilation, but it is better to have 
it on the top of the building. At one end of 
the house a furnace is built-, opening on the 
outside. This is about two feet square. The 
sides are of brick, and only sufficiently thick 
to sustain the top. The flue extends the 
length of the building, and returns to the 
chimney near the furnace door. The top of 
the furnace or flue may be covered with any 
old plates of cast iron, or sheets of boiler 
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iron ; thicker iron, or a covering of brick or 
stone, might not admit of the escape of suf- 
ficient heat to dry the fruit with facility. 
The fruit is dried on trays or hurdles, ar- 
ranged in three tiers, one above anottier, 
with a space of twelve or fifteen inches be- 
tween them. The hurdles are two feet or 
more wide, and six feet or more long, and 
three inches deep. These are simple trays 
made of pine boards, with bottoms made of 
small strips, or laths of hard wood. Through 
tlie length of the building, and extending six 
or eight feet outside, scantling are put up to 
support the three tiers of burdles. A broad 
door is made at the end of the building to 
correspond with each tier of hurdles. Upon 
each pair of scantling a frame is made to 
correspond with the width, which runs out 
and in the building upon rollers, in the form 
of a railroad. The frames are drawn out 
through the end of the building and the trays 
of fruit placed on them crosswise, and then 
run in. Thus arranged, with the three tiers 
of rails filled with trays of fruit, about one 
and a half or two barrels of fruit can be dried 
at once, requiring about twenty-four hours to 
complete the process. The trays nearest the 
fire, of course, will dry the fastest, and with 
the convenience of the railroad and the 
shutters in the end of the building, they may 
be drawn out and changed to the upper rails, 
when the whole may be equally dried within 
the twenty-four hours in the most perfect and 
uniform manner, without the least burning. 
The fire is made on the bottom of the fur> 
nace, which consumes less fuel, and keeps 
up a slow and more uniform heat than if 
placed above the draft. 

In some instances I have seen old steam 
boilers, of small sise. used for the furnace 
and flues, and these, where they can be ob- 
tained cheap, answer every purpose ; these 
radiate the heat readily, and a small amount 
vf fire answers the purpose. 

There are many sections of the country 
where peaches and early apples cannot be 
readily sent to market, nnd as at this season 
of tlie year, when grass is abundant, they 
are of less value to feed to swine, they may 
be dried in this way to good profit. In re- 
mote sections of ttie country fruit-growing 
may be made a source of considerable profit, 
in this way. The demuid for dried fruit will 
always be greater than the supply.— [Countbt 
Gkmtlkman. 




Curing Hama without Sugar. 

** E. S. H." of Niagara county, says, in the 

i Rural New Yorker, that he cures hams with 
simple salt and water (briue) equal to any 
treated with sugar or molasses and salt. He 
is careful to place them in the cask shank 
downward, and while smoking has them oq 



racks, with the rind down. Instead of hang- 
ing up in the usual way. "thus both the 
pickle and the smoke retaining the juices of 
the meat** Another correspondent thinks 
his recipe not only the cheapest hut the very 
best in the world :— ** For every 16 pounds of 
ham take one pint of pure salt, and one 
ounce of saltpetre. Pack in a clean oak 
cask, sprinkling the salt between the layers 
of meat. Dissolve the saltpetre and pour it 
over the whole, adding sufilcient pure water 
to cover. Soft water is best. Let them lie 
UNDER the brine six weeks, then smoke." 



Potato Yeast and Yeast Cakes. 

A correspondent of the Couhtrt Gentltb- 
MAM says:—" My wife makes a Potato Yeast 
which she considers superior to any other 
kind of yeast she has ever used, as it makes 
better bread, and is more convenient to 
use. It is made in the following manner: — 
Take ten potatoes of large size, pare, wash 
and boil them ; when done mash them fine, 
and pour on them onequartof boiling water, 
and stir in one coffee cup of dry sugar. 
After standing a few minutes, pour on a gill 
less than a quart of boiling water ; when it 
is lukewarm add one pint of the same kind 
of yeast if you have it, or of good hop yeast, 
to raise it. Put it in a stone jar and cover it 
up tight to ferment, and set it in a warm 
place till the potato rises on the top. and 
light foaming spota burst from the surface ; 
then put the yeast in a stone jug nnd cork it 
tight It will be necessary to tie the cork in 
and keep it tied, to prevent it being thrown 
out After the yeast Is put up it should be 
kept in a cool place; when wanted for use, 
open the jug and stir up the yeast One-half 
of a teacupfull of it will make a large loaf of 
bread. In warm weather the yeast is better 
to make only one-half of the al>ove quantity 
at a time, if but little used.** 

We find the following directions for mak- 
ing Yeast Cakes in the papers:— '* Scald 
some flour with strong hep tea ; when cool 
enough to bear your finger In it set it to rise 
with good lively yeast; set at noon it ought 
to be light enough in the morning; stir in as 
much Indian meal as Is required to mould it 
into a lump; cut it into thin slices on a 
board or tea waiter, with a cloth spread over 
it then set it In the wind to dry. It should 
be made in dry weather, or it may sour. 
Two-thirds of a teacupfull will make a bak- 
ing for an ordinary family. Soak fifteen 
minutes. 



Green Copperas dissolved in water, it is 
said, will effectually concentrate and destroy 
the foulest smells, and If placed under a bed 
in hospitals and sick rooms, will render the 
atmosphere pure and free. 
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The PhiloMphy of Paf ntinc * 

1. When water, or moisture, comes In con- 
tact with wood, the Rrain of the wood is 
raised, and when It comes to dry, the wood 
shiioks; and this shrinking and swelling will 
soon injure the surface, rendering it rough. 
When moisture comes in contact with iron, 
there is a cubmical union ; tlie oxygen of the 
air unites with the iron, and forms oxide of 
iron, or. what is familiarly called rust. 
Therefore, every time any rust is formed, 
the surface of the iron la rendered rougher 
and rougher. 

2. Now, in order to prevent water from in- 
jurinK the surface of wood, or iron, we 
spread a covering over it, to exclude the 
water, just as we cover a horse with oil 
cloth, to iteep bim dry ; only, when we paint 
we apply the blanket, or covering, while it is 
Id a liquid state. This covering soon changes 
into a thin pellicle, or blanket, which will 
exclude the water. Therefore, by excluding 
the moisture, we keep the grain of wood 
smooth, and the surface of iron bright and 
smooth also. 

Materials for Making Paint. 

3. Any substance that will become dry. 
after it is applied to the surface of wood, or 
iron, and which will form a thin pellicle, or 
blanket, that will exclude water, will make 
good paint. 

4. Linseed oil la of such a nature that it 
will soon dry, when spread out thin, and 
will form a thin cover, that will exclude wa- 
ter. For this reason, there is no other kind 
of oil that is equal to linseed oil, for painting. 

fi. There is so much grease, or oleaginous 
substance, in lamp oil. kerosene, and sweet 
oil, that they will not dry like linseed oil. 
For this reason, such oils are not good for 
painting. 

fi. Paint is mingled with oil, for the purpose 
of keeping the oil as much on the surface as 
posdble. and for making a thicker and hea- 
vier coat, or pellicle, which will resist the 
action of the atmosphere, or the Influences 
of wet apd dry. 

BoUIng Oil. 

7, \fe boil oil for the purpose of evaporat- 
ing or driving off the oleaginous or greasy 
portion of it, so that it will dry more readily. 

8. Some painters have told beginners that 
oil must be boiled until it will bum a feather 
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or quUl. This rule is not correct ; for oil will 
burn a quill before it is boiled half enough. 
Any person who knows how to make molas- 
ses and sugar, can boil oil well. 

9. All that Is necessary, in order to boil oil 
well, is to keep a steady fire, just hot enough 
to make the oil roll gently, for at least three 
or four hours. 

10. Let a tablespoonful of litharge be put 
into about one gallon of oil before it is boil- 
ed, and when the oil is boiling it is well to 
stir it often, should any thing settle to the 
bottom of the kettle. 

Lacker or Laqner. 

11. This substance is a Liquid Dribr, and 
will make good paint when used alone, with- 
out any oil. But it is rather expensive for 
such a purpose, when used alone. There- 
fore, we mingle it with oil for the purpose of 
making a better paint, and for making the 
oil or paint dry more readily. 

12. The more laquer we put into paint, the 
sooner It will dry. Laquer is used in mixing 
all kinds of paint Varnish will make agood 
laquer, but is expensive. 

13. As some laquer is better than others, all 
that is necessary to use it economically is the 
exercise of a little good common sense. 

Making White Paint. 

14. If the white lead, or zinc whitb, has 
been ground fine, as it always should be be- 
fore it is used, mingle boiled oil enough with 
it to make it about of the consistence of 
thick cream. Then pour in laquer enough 
to make it thin enough to spread readily with 
a brush. Good paint will always show for 
itself when it Is just thick enough to flow well. 

15. We usually make white paint, and then 
obtidn any other desired color by mingling 
pidnt of other color with the white. I refer 
to ordinary painting. White lead will form 
a good body of paint so much cheaper than 
blue or green, or some kinds of yellow, that 
we use it in preference to making a paint of 
a given kind that is very expensive. 

Dead-White Paint 

16. Take the best kind of white lead, or 
sine white, and grind it in the purest linseed 
oil. Then mingle with it Demar Varnish, or 
white varnish, enough to make it thin enough 
to flow well from the brush. 

17. If paint be prepared in this way, of 
good materials, it will be dry in a few hours 
after it has been laid on. 

In case one has not access to a good paint 
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mill, it would be as well io purchase a small 
caa of white lead, that has been ground. 

To make a LIcht Lead Color. 

18. Let the paint be prepared as for dead- 
w^ite paint, in the direction just given, and 
then mingle a very little lamp black with it. 
As much as one can take up on the point of 
a small knife will color a dish of white paint. 
Care must be exercised, lest too much black 
be put in. The black may be ground fine 
with the blade of a large knife. 

Blue Paint. 

19. In the first place, prepare white paint, 
(see Making Wlilte Paint.) and then mingle 
blue paint with ir, and stir it thdroughly, un- 
til no streaks can be discovered In it. Then 
dip your brash and paint a little. If it seem 
too light colored, put in more blue, until it 
appears dark enough. 

3(>. A small quantity of blue paint will 
make a large quantity of paint, if it be pre- 
pared in this manner. Blue makes the neat- 
est and most durable paint for painting tools 
and implements. 

Green Paint. 

31. There are several kinds of green paint, 
to wliich we cannot allude in these very brief 
directions, which will all make good paint. 
Kxam'ne the green paints at the store. 

92. Make a white paint, (see White Paint) 
and then mingle green paint with it— stirring 
it thoroughly— until it appears to be of the 
right color or shade. The more green there 
is put In, the darker will be the paint. 

8=:). Green paint is usually very heavy; 

therefore care must be exercised to have it 

of the proper condstence, or not too thick. 

If it be too thick, it will not flow freely from 

the brush, and will not be smooth when it is 

dry. _ 

Red Paint. 

34. Red paint is frequently made of oil, 
laquer and Venetian red. This will make a 
very dull looking red, and very cheap alsa 

To make red of a lighter color, make white 
paint as directed, and then mingle red lead, 
or any other kind of red paint, with the 
white, to suit the fancy. 

25. Paint is sometimes made of pure red 
lead, oil and laquer. But, as red lead is so 
very heavy, it is rather difficult to lay it on 
smoothly, unless in a very warm room, and 
unless a person has had some experience In 
painting. 

These directions have been prepared to 
aid beginners, in very ordinary painting. 

Plaster of Paris and QyiNium in 
Painllnic. 

26. Plaster of Paris, when it is ground fine. 




will make an excellent paint for outride 
work. 1 have been accustomed to use it, 
for painting buildings, for several years past, 
and I find that it is far more durable than 
white lead or sine white. My practice has 
been, to mingle equal parts of Piaster of 
Paris and zinc, or white lead, with oil enough 
to make it of the consistence of cream, and 
then run it through a paint mill. This will 
form a good white paint, having an excellent 
body, wliich will be far more serviceable than 
white lead alone. And. more than all this. 
Plaster of Paris is very cheap. 

27. For painting roofs of buildings, I have 
never met with anything that is cheaper and 
better, where it is desirable to collect rain 
water, than gypsum and oil. It will form a 
very hard and durable covering for a roof, 
and is very clean. 

28. Gynsum is sometimes ground very 
coarse. When it is so, it should be run 
through a paint mill before it is used. 

C^re of Paint Brushea. 

29. Tom a new brush with the hair end up 
and handle down, and open the bristles and 
pour in about a spoonful of good varnish. 
Allow the varnish to become dry, and the 
brubh will never shed its bristles when it is 
used in painting. The varnish will also keep 
brushes from shrinking and falling to pieces. 

30. Brushes are usually kept In water, to 
prevent their drying up— but water is not half 
as good as oil for keeping them soft and pli- 
able. 

31. As soon as you have finished a job of 
painting, wipe out the brush clean, and wrap 
it in a piece of paper and hang It in a small 
deep vessel, containing oil. letting tlie brush 
descend into the oil up to the wrapping curd. 
In this way brushes of different colors, and 
even varnish brushes, can be kept clean and 
always ready for immediate use. 

82. It is impossible to keep brushes, and 
especially varnish brashes, soft and pliable 
in water. 

To make Ronich Paint Smooth. 

83. When paint has become rough by 
cracks, and when there are small seams in 
the wood that cannot be filled with putty, 
take a few spoonfuls of white lead, (English 
white lead Is best.) and mix it up with boiled 
oil and laquer, about as thick as it can be 
mixed. Then take a small portion of it at a 
time and rab it into the cracks with the fin- 
gers, until Uie surface of the paint is smooth 
and even. Now smooth it off with a stiff 
brush, dipped in bensole or in spirits of tur- 
pentine, and let it dry. This is the easiest 
and most expeditious way to make tlie sur- 
face of rough paint smooth. 
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To niake Oli Paint Dry. 

M. Sometimes paiat that has been laid on 
for years is yet "stfcky,** and will never be- 
eome haixL Such paint Is a source of great 
annoyance. 

S61. To make it hard, so that it will not 
sUck, apply to It, with a bmsh, a coat of ben- 
sole. (Ree Bensole H 44.) After a day or 
two. if there is a rood coat of pnint on lU no 
over it with a thin coat of laquer. with one> 
third of its bulk of boiled oil niinirled with it. 
In case tbe coat of paint is thin, apply ano- 
thtrr thin coat, which has been prepared by 
putting in a large proportion of laquer. 

To make Old Varnisli Dry. 

Mh Pcor varnish sometimes, wh«n applied 
to furniture, is a source of vexation. To 
make it dry and hard, upply a coat of ben- 
sole, (see lienxole, IT 44,) or spirits of turpen- 
tine, with a varnish brush, in a warm room. 
After two or Uiree days, apply a coat of good 
vamivli, and let it dry ihuroughiy before 
nsins the furniture. This Is a certain reme- 
dy for "sticky** vamlsh. 

89L Good VHrnish will always become hard 
in a short Ume— while cheap varnish, some- 
times. wiU not become hard in several years. 

To make Shellac Varnish. 

88. Put a quantity of shellac In a bottle and 
pour in alcohol enough to cover it. Cork it 
tlaht. and place it on a shelf in a warm room, 
where the shellac will dissolve. Shake the 
bottle occasionally, and. if it is not all dis- 
solved in three or four days, put in a little 
aleohoL 



This forms a good varnish, for varnishing 
almost any thing, which will dry in half an 
boor. 

Coal Tar, or Tar Paint. 

89. But very few people appreciate the 
valoe of this substance as a preservative of 
wood and iron, when It is used as a paint. 
It possesses wonderful antiseptic properties, 
and there is no kind of oil paint that wilt 
preserve wood ur iron from decay, when it 
is exposed to the influences of the weather, 
equal to coal tar. 

411. It is the refuse of gas works, and can 
always be obtained, where gas Is made, at 
about tl per barrel It Is less durable when 
it Is exposed to sunshine than when it is al- 
ways in tbe shade, or in wet and damp 
places. 

41. This peeoliarlty makes It one of the 
most valuable substances that can be used 
for painting the ends of fence posts that aru 
in the ground. No other substance is equal 
to It. 

48. Oas companies, who were accustomed 
to use iron pipe, are now using wooden pipes. 





which have been saturated In coal tar, and 
there is no doubt that such wooden pipes will 
last for one hundred years. One of the 
members of the Oas Company In Ithaca told 
me that they had examined wooden pipes 
which were satttrated with gas tar, which 
had been underground for twenty-two years, 
and tliey showed no decay. 

The way to Make It Dry. 

43. Gas tar needs no preparation, only for 
painting tools and implements It needs some- 
thing to make it dry. yor this purpose, let it be 
wARMiCDin an iron kectle— not bolleJ-and 
mingle with It about one pint of bensole to 
one gallon of gas Ur. This will make a 
beautiful black varnish, which will dry In a 
few hours. I f it does not drj quickly enough, 
put in a little more bensole. (See Bensole, 
T41) 

Bensole. 

44. Bensole is a volatile and nearly trans- 
parent fluid, which has the appe«>anoe of 
spirits of turpentine. It can be obtained at 
most drug stores, at about fifty cents per 
gallon. 

4&. It is frequently used as a good substl. 
tute for spirits turpentine, and is very much 
cheaper than that liquid, and for some pur- 
poses It is far more effective than turpentine. 

To Remove Grease feftpots from Clothee. 

46. Grease spots, paint or gum. may be 
readily removed from woolen clothes, with- 
out the least injury to them. 

Saturate the soiled portions of a garment 
thoroughly with bensole, (see Bensole;) 
then, with a small piece of woolen doth, mb 
It. keeping it moist with bensole, until the 
spots have disappeared; then wash the 
spots with soap suds. 

If the grease spots or grease on coat col* 
lars has become dry, let the bensole be 
applied an hour or more before It is rubbed. 
As soon as the bensole has softened the 
grease, soap suds will quickly remove It. 

47. I have removed paint from garments 
that had been on them until it had become 
quite dry l>efore the bensole was applied, 
and it did not injure them in the least. Coat 
collars ean be cleaned in this way In a few 
minutes. 

Prepared Glue for Wood. 

48. Procure a bottle with a hirge mouth 
and fill It about two-thirds full with the best 
of glue. (Good glue Is clear, of a light color, 
but poor glue is of a dark and dirty color.) 
TVen pour in the best of alcohol, until th 9 
(Hue is covered with it. Cork It tight, and 
set it in a warm place. If the alcohol is 
good the glue will be dissolved hi a few days 
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and be tmAj for use. If it appetn too 
thick, pour In a little more alcohoL If it 
■eeins to be too thin, put in a little more 
Rine, or leave the cork out for a few days and 
the alcohol will soon evaporate, w that the 
glue will be of the proper consistence. This 
glue will always be fit for use. 

Glue should always be used In a warm 
room. 

Prepared Glue for Lealher. 

. 49. Procure some isinglass at the drug 
store, and dissolve It in alcohol, as directe<l 
for wood flue, and keep the bottle well 
corked. Shave the surfnce of the leather a 
little, and apply the glue In a warm room, 
an<l SQueese the pieces togetiier with clamps 
pr a hand screw. 

. to. Leatlier belts are united in this way 
by scarfing or shiplapping the ends and glue- 
inic them, and they seldom come apart unless 
they be exposed to dampness nr rain. 

Leather belts that are glued together are 
much stronger, and will run smoother than 
tliose that have been tied with leather 
strings, or riveted together. 

In case the alcohol is very strong, it may 
be dilated with rain water. When it is used 
the leather should be warmed, and the glue 
should be applied while warm, and the lea- 
ther should be kept warm until It is tho- 
roughly dry. 

How to Clean and Oil Horneaa. 

51. If the weather be cold, or even if the 
weather is not quite warm, tlie harness 
should be taken apart in a warm room, and 
washed dean with soap suda Then liana up 
the different parts, and let them become dry 
on the surface. Leather should not be al- 
lowed to become thoroughly dry before it is 
oiled. 

52. Now place a common milk pan on a 
bench, and pat into it about two or more 
qoarts of neat's foot oil. Then psss all the 
small parts of the harness through the oil. 
and hang them ap where they ;Will be warm 
but not hot Apply oil to the collars, and 
the laii;e portions of the harness, with a 
paint brush. 

fi3. By this means leather will be kept soft 
and pliable. No more oil should ever be 
applied to leather than It will absorb very 
readily. Many people injure their harness 
by applying too much oil. When oil Is -ap- 
plied so abundantly to harness that It will 
work out to the surface in hot weather, it 
will absorb dirt and dust., which will make a 
harness look unaccountably out of order. 

As soon as the oil is dried in, the harness 
should be varnished, with a light coat of the 
following leather varnish: 



Leotlier V«rvMi for Harneaa. 



54. Put a half pound of shellac, which aoay 
be obtained at the drag store, into a bottle. 
Pour In good alcohol, sufficient to eover Uie 
shellac ; then place It on a shelf. In a warm 
room, and keep it corked dose, to prevent 
rapid evaporati<Mii. Now pulverise a lump ef 
gum camphor, as large as a hen's ^oc, and 
put that into the bottte. Put in also three or 
four si>oonfuls of good lamp-black. Shake 
the bottle thoroughly twice a day. In two 
days, if the alcohol is good, it will be ready 
for use. Should the alcohol not be good 
enouiih to make a temperauce man drank. H 
will not dissolve the shellac in two weeks, 
unless the bottle were left open. 

55. Apply this varnish to the harness with 
a paint brush. I have never met with any 
vami*h thst was equal to this kind for keep- 
ing harness in good condition. It will not 
make the leather hard, and It makes It nice 
to handle, and it will keep the dfart ont and 
the oil in. 

66. When oiling and varnishing a saver- 
plated hamesa, if any oil or varnish should 
be applied to the silver, dip a sponge or 
woolen cloth in spirits of turpentine, or te 
bensole, and sponge it off; then wipe -saeh 
parts dry with a soft cloth, and rub them 
dry with a clean piece of buckskin, and an 
old harness will shine like a new one. 

57. A brush that Is used for laying on this 
kind of varnish, should be kept in oil, as di- 
rected In a preceding paragraph, otherwise 
it will soon become hard and unfit for use. 

Way to Stop Leaks aroand Chlmneya. 

■'8. Mingle a quantity of quick lime, or 
water lime, with coal tar or with pine tar, 
until It is as stiff as putty. Then with a 
large knife spread it over the cracks be- 
tween the chimney and the roof. This Is an 
excellent substance for stopping leaks in 
any kind of roof, where there are cracks la 
It. ]( is good for stopping leaks in wooden 
eave troughs, where the water is not to be 
used for culinary purposes. 

An Effectnal and Easy Way to Mend 
Broken China and Olaaa Ware. 

59. There are but few substances that will 
answer for this purpose; but the following 
will never falL We have a lance wash bowl 
that was broken In two parts, which has been 
mended in this manner for more than eight 
years, and Is sound as if it had never been 
broken. 

eo. Let a small quantity of paint be pre- 
pared as directed, 1 14, and let it stand in a 
warm place until there Is a thick pellicle or 
skin formed on the surface of It. Turn a 
portion of this pellicle over, and scrape off 
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aboat half a teaapoonful of the oil and paint 
that adheres to the under ride of it, and ap« 
ply it with a finder to the edges of the brolcen 
venel, and then put the pieces together and 
tie them firmly with a strong string and keep 
the Teasel in a warm place for a few montha. 
I never taw a piece of glan or earthen 
that this kind of cement would not hold 
firmly, as long as it was not exposed to boil- 
iBf water. 

Ta&eep the Hands Clean and Smooth. 

<l. Procure a piece of pumice stone at the 
drag store, and grind one aide smooth on a 
Rrlndstone. When the bands are rough and 
dirty, waah tliem in soap suds, and mb them 
with the smooth side of the pumice stone. 
Keep the pumice stone wet when using It, as 
it will be more effective when it is wet than 
when it is dry. 

Remedy for Sore Hands. 

n. What causes our hands to chap and 
cnck ? The our«Ide skin bt* comes thick and 
stiff when It Is cold, and when we work our 
fliigers the skin has become so dry that It 
cracks. Unnds never crack In warm wea* 
thtr. Let them be washed clean, witli pum- 
ice rtone. («ee IT 61.) and oil them well every 
night and dry In the oil l>y the fire. This 
wSl keep them suffc. s. BowAaos topd. 



bhorl Rules In Rural Bcouoniy. 

1. Paint all too's exposed to the weather, 
and If with a light colored pidiit they will 
heat, warp and crMck the least in the sun. 

8. Dip well seasoned phingleBln lime, wash 
and dry them before layina. and they will 
Isfetmuch longer, and not become covered 
with moss. 

S. In hitching a horse to a common rail or 
worm fence, always select the Inside corner, 
which will be more secure by Its bracing po- 
aitioo. and tlie halter will not become tan- 
fled among the priijectlng ends of the rails, 
as when bitched to an outside or projectincr 
corner. 

i Always tie a baiter by making first a 
dwde loop and then thrusting the end of the 
halter through this loop. This Is quickly 
antled. and will never l>ecome untied of Itself. 

6- Dip the tips of nails In grease, and tliey 
will eaaily drive into any hard wood, where 
otherwise they would double and break. 

4 In aerewing nuts into any p^rt of ma* 
ehinery. In cold weather, be careful not to 
heat them first by Uie hands, or they will 
oontraeU after being screwed on tight and 
beeoroe immovable afterwards. 

7. In plowing or teaming on the road In 
hot weather, always rest the horses on an 
nalnenoe, where Uiey nay receive the eool 



breeze, and where one minute will be worth 
two in a warm railey. 

8. In setting out young orchards, always 
register the varieties immediately In a book, 
where they may be referred to in a few 
years, when the trees commence bearing 
and after the labels are lost and the names 
forgotten. 

9. In laying out gardens for fruits and rt- 
getables, place every thing In drills or rows, 
so that they may he cultivated by a horse, 
and thus save the expense of hand labor. 

10. Plant a patch of osier willows on every 
farm. A rod square will (iimish as many 
bands for binding cornstalks, Mraw, kc, as 
an acre of rye straw. 

11. Remove every stone from the track in 
the highway. A single projection, which 
might have been removed in one minute, 
has battered and Injured a thousand wagons, 
at a damage equal to a hundred days labor. 

15. When board fences become old, and 
the boards begin to come off, nail upright 
facing strips upon them against eacli post, 
and the boards will be held to their place, 
and the fence will last several years hmaer. 

18. Always set a post fence over a ditch, or 
near good drainage, and the posts, always re- 
maining dry, will last many years longer than 
those standing In wet sab-soli. 

13. In a riling on wooden labels or mark- 
ing sticks, with a common pencil, if the 
wood Is first wet the mark will last two 
years: If written on dry, one or two rains 
will wash It all away. 

13. Alwaj 8 keep a supply of copper wire on 
hand, of different sises, for repairing tools^ 
it Is greatly superior to either twine or iron 
wire. 

16. Every farmer should have a neat tool 
room, against the smooth walls of which a 
suitable place should be provided for hang- 
ing up every tool. An accurate outline of 
each tool should be painted on the wall, to 
remind every man of its absence, when left 
out of place. 

17. Oil paint, applied to houses and bams, 
out-buildings and fencec, will last much 
longer, and harden better. If put on as late 
as the middle of autumn, instead of during 
the heat of summer. 

18. Every hin and granary should have a 
scale, or upriglit row of figures marked in- 
side, showing accurately the number of bush- 
els to fill it up to each figure. This will ena- 
ble the farmer to know at a glance how 
much grain he has raised, <Hr has on hand. 



Harrows for Stony Land. 

A correspondent inquires the proper di- 
mensions for these. A stout, double, squars 
harrow is often made alwut as follows : tbres 
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timbers on each tide the hlnxM. ortlx in all. 
each timber about 4 feet 8 inches ionic. 3 
inches square, or 8 by 8X inchea-ftre teeth 
In each timber, or 30 in all -each tooth about 
seven-eiihths by three-fourths of an icch. 
and a foot entire lenrth. The streuRth may 
▼ary with the degree of stoneyness, and the 
teeth may be set bnclc a little, to pass freely. 
Where there are few or no stones, many 
more and smaller teeth are more efficient. 

Carinff Corn FoMer. 

Com sown thickly for fodder, always beats 
and spoils when placed in large stacks, even 
if dried fur several weeks previoutdy. This 
deters many from raising this excellent and 
valuable crop. The best way is to cut and 
bind it in bundles, and place seven In each 
round shock. After drying thus several 
weeks, draw these shocks, and place two to- 
gether, on ground near the foddering yard. 
These large or douttle shocks, if well made, 
will stand uninjured until foddered out. If 
placed on grass ground, the butts will not be 
frosen fast. They might be len In the field 
till needed In winter, but for the inconve- 
nience of being thus froien, and the liability 
of snow or mud In the field. They are most 
conveniently drawn in a common wagon 
box. one man handing the shocks, whole and 
npriicht, to another who stands in the wagon, 
and receives them, placing them in position. 
In two rows. If they have been well bound, 
when put up, with two osier or straw bands, 
they will keep snugly together. 

Dralninc Lencthens the Seaaon. 

Farmers at the North often complain seri- 
ously tliatthe seasons are too skort for the 
execution of all their work, and the ripen- 
ing of crops. A cure for this evil has been 
found in under-draining. Instead of waiting 
several weeks for the soil to become dry. 
they are enabled to pl*w well drained land 
at once, to take time by the forelock, and to 
get through their work without hurrying, 
before others have begun. It also enables 
them to work more economically, by not be- 
ing compelled to hire extra labor in a hur- 
ried season. Dry lands befaig less liable to 
frost In autumn, the crops may continue to 
grow later. The editor of the New England 
Farmer estimates, from his own experi- 
ments, that he has thus lengthened the sea* 
son five weeks. 

Ice Howes* 

These, when constructed of wood and 
boards, are severely tested In their durabili- 
ty, by the moisture flowing from the melting 
ice. Nothing can, therefore, be more effec- 
tual in preventing decay than to coat all the 




timbers and boards wUh gas tar, when they 
are dry or well seasoned. This treatment 
will prolong their durability many times. 



Comparative Yalae of Fuel. 
A oorresuondent of the CovMrav GsarLg- 
MAM gives the following table, showing the 
comparative valne of fiiel: 

Shellbark Hickory 100 

Pignut Hickory, 95 

WhIteOak 84 

White Ash 77 

Yellow Oak «0 

Hard Maple, » 

White Elm 58 

Red Cedar 66 

Dogwood. 76 

Scrub Oak 73 

White Uaale, 7S 

AppleTree, 70 

Red Oak 60 

WhiteBeech «S 

Black Walnut 63 

BlacK Birch. 61 

Wild Cherry 6S 

Yellow Fine. M 

Chestnut, tt 

Yellow Poplar, fil 

Butternut. 61 

White Birch 4S 

White Pine, 40 

The same species of wood may vary in 
density and value, being best if grown on 
dry land and exposed or in open ground. 
Some kinds of wood, sudi as hickory, owe a 
large share of their value to the heat of the 
coals left after burning. 

Tackles aad Ladders. 

Tackles are very useful on a farm ; ther 
save much heavy lifting; they want to have 
two blocks, and a three-quarter or inch rope 
will answer. We have used one for fifteen 
years or more, to raise beeves and large 
hogs, and for hoisting com np in the crib. 
It saves very much hard labor. We pat a 
strap across from one handle to the other <m 
the basket, leaving It long enongh to throw 
over the side of the basket when filling, and 
having the tackle overhead and two basketi^ 
you can unload com very fast— for thh yon 
need a large hook on the lower block ; but 
if you want to raise or lower bags, you need 
a chain with rings on each end, (such as are 
used in grist mills.) and slip-noose your bags. 
For a crib or granary over head, nothing Is 
more preferable than a good tackle; their 
cost cannot be much; It is best to have 
hooks on both blocka Ladders, too, are 
very useftal on a fkrm, and have often saved 
buildings Itom fire; their cost Is but trifling. 
For a long ladder they should be two feet 
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wide at th« bottom and eighteen ln<riiet at 
top. and it is better to liave flat pieces for 
the lop, middle and bottom, pinned throniih 
the enda outside; smaller ladders shoald be 
narrower. Seasoned wiiite oak rungs are 
l>e8t Incli holes are large enougti, if you 
get a good straight splitting chestnut the 
right slse; and be careful and you can split 
it, or yon can saw it, which b the best, pro* 
Tided yon have a good rip-saw. Cold chisels 
are much needed on a farm, but seldom 
■sen. Socket wedges are very useful to split 
rails, ike— J. T. H., In Coumtkt Guitlbjian. 

Gas Tar for Posts. 

This application is far better than the old 
node of charring, and is much more easily 
applied. Charring only affects the outside, 
sdniitUng moisture into the interior and rotp 
ting it; the tar, if applied hot to well sea- 
soned posts, entirely excludes moisture. S. 
P. Wormley of Mich., states in the Country 
GuiTLKMAM, that seven years ago he built a 
mile of board fence, placing the posts, for 
one minute, in a large kettle of hot gas tar, 
so as to coat them six inches above the sur- 
face. They now appear to be as sound as 
when set; the posts of another fence, set 
about the same time, without tarring, are 
•boat half decayed. 

Qx-Eye Oaiay. 

One of the most successful examples we 
have ever met witli of the destruction of 
this weed is on the farm of Isaac Garrett, of 
Upper Dartv, near Philadelphia. This trou- 
blesome weed whitens the fields in profuse 
abundance in that region ; bat on this farm 
not a solitary weed could be found, after a 
diligent search. The following Is the mode 
for its extirpation : Two successive crops of 
com are raised on the around, both well 
manured and thorough^ cultivated and 
hoed ; this treatment removes neariy all the 
weed a The subsequent dense crop of do* 
ver smothers most of the remainder, and 
the few scattering ones left are pulled up by 
hand. On another well managed farm in the 
neighborhood no daisies were to be seen 
where the land was heavily seeded to clo- 
ver; but where a strip had partially failed, 
Bunbers of them were visible. 



Uae of Apples. 
A profitable way of using surplus apples is 
feeding them to all kinds of domestic anl- 
s^als. Provide a large, dry cellar for them, 
where the temperature will be a little above 
freezing during the winter, and they will 
keep well Horses are very fond of them; 
they Are excellent for cows, also for sheep 
and swine, and are about as valuable as car- 
rots and other roots. 




Root Cellars above Oroani. 

Root cellars may be easily made above 
ground, that will afford snfllelent protection 
to roots through winter— the requisites being 
thick non-conducting walls and roof. These 
walls may be made of different materials, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When lumt)er la 
abundant, poets may be set, inclosing the 
space desired for the roots, and another pa- 
rallel row to form a double wall. If straw or 
forest leaves are used for filling in, the space 
should be two feet— if sawdust or chaff is 
used, one foot will do. Board up these 
posts, and ram in dry straw, (if chopped it 
will be better.) dry forest leaves, Ac. A slop- 
ing or double roof should be made on rafters 
with boards, and second rafters placed a foot 
and a half or two feet above. Then fill in 
between them with straw or leaves. If chaff 
is used, the space need not l>e so great as for 
straw ; and if the leaves are dry and smooth- 
ly placed, a foot thickness will do, as they 
form layers or strata, with Uiin inclosed 
plates of air, and are very good non-conduc- 
tors of h^at (or cold.) Then cover the whole 
with a board roof, to throw off the water, 
and the building is complete. A door, made 
double and similarly stuffed, admits the 
roots. When lumber is scarce, build a double 
log structure, and fill in the space as before^ 
or if the stuffing should be scarce, build a 
single wall, and bank up heavily with turf or 
earth. The roof may be made of poles in- 
stead of boards, laid closely enough to hold 
the leaves or straw ; but the water soaking 
in will soon rot it and it roust be renewed. 
The bottom should be made of poles, a foot 
f^om the ground, so as to admit ventilation 
from below, to keep the roots dry, allow air 
to circulate among them, and to allow the 
soil from them the fall through. There are 
many modifications that might be made, but 
the main essentials are to be preserved, vis : 
to allow the warmth to pass up from the earth 
below, and to shut out cold from the sides, 
but more especially from the roof. 



Substitotc for Affarker. 

A correspondent of the Coumtht Gsmtli. 
MAM, who uses Billings* Planter for corn, and 
Sharers Horse Hoe for potatoes, does away 
with the common use of the marker, in the 
following way :-If the rows are to he three 
and a half feet apart, take a strip of wood, 
say one Inch square and seven feet long; 
with two screws fitsten it on the machine 
over the point of the shitre, so that it will 
project three and a half feet each way, to the 
right and left. To each end of tho strips at- 
tach a short bit of small rope, or chain, so 
that one rope will hang directly over the 
last row planted. 
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OF BURAL AFFAIRS. 



The rise of Che fowl htnm msi. of eovrae, 
be In accordance with the number of fowls 
kept A house twenty feet Ionic and twelve 
feet wide, may be made to accommodate one 
hnndred and fifty heoa. The plan is simply 
this:— The first roosUngc perch, either of 
9nioe or sassafiras poles, two or three inches 
in diameter, with the bark on, so that the 
fowls can keep a firm Iiotd, and not cramp 
their feet, shoald be placed lenfcthways, and 
rest oa tressels in each end wall, six feet 
from the front wall, at a coBTeulent height, 
say two feet from the fluor. Another perch 
should be fixed above this, but ooe foot 
nearer to the back wall, and so on uqtjl 
there are four of these perches, Hke the 
oteps of an ioelined ladder. These roosts 
may be made ia sections, and haoft with 
hhiiEes at top. for tlie purposo of raising them 
wltea deanios the floor below. The tiouae 
okooid face the south or southeast, and the 
front staaed to admit light and the warmth of 
the inn. In the summer tlie sashes may be 
removed and replaced with lattice, and 
diaded with evenrreena 

In regard to nests, kens exhMt peeuUar 
fknctes, whteh like some of cur watering 
places, snddenly become all Uie rage at one 
time, and pronounced unfashionable at ano' 
ther. Bena yon must know, are modest 
birds, and aeek seehasion and privacy, while 
tbe* symptoms of aiiproaching egg4abor is 
ctrom^ «Von tkem. 1 1 becomes us. therefore, 
to add every indueement to stimulate the In* 
atlncts of nature; and to coax a hen to pro* 
liflcacy, by consulting their tastes and wliliiia. 
lo a wild state, the uest of il«e hen is rude and 
iaartificiMi; it is generally placed on the 
ground, under some covert by way of conceal- 
ment. One of the greatest troubles In con- 
stmetlng laying nests is to secure guod circu- 
lation of air, and to prevent aoeumulatjon 
ef vermin and other filth. Great attention 
should always be paid to the cleanliness of 
the neeta. and fresh materials, wliether hay 
or straw, be plaeed in them. They should be 
at least two feet long; fourteen inches wide, 
eighteen Inches high, and divided in the cen- 
tre by a hole sufficiently large to admit a hen. 
The troni of the nest should be latticed with 
fine lath, half an inch wldu to admit Ilf:ht 
and air, and apttarent seereev. These nests 
may be placed la different dtuations-some 
on the fioor, others round in the nooks and 
comers, as much apart as possible. It is not 
at all required to have as luany nests as 
hens, because they have not all occasion to 
occupy them at the same time, and besides, 
they are so far from having repugnance to lay 
in a common receptacle, that the right of an 
egg stimulates them to lay. Often, however, 
the most secluded and darkest nests are pre- 




ferred by the hensL The nests, if built into 
the wall, are in tiers fVom the bottom to the 
top, the lowest being about two feet f^m the 
ground, and one foot or more square, with a 
ledge for the hens to use when entering or 
on leaving them. There is one difficulty, 
however, in this plan, where hens occupy 
nests in common, when hatching others 
will often intmde and deposit their eggs. 
wldch, of course, if not removed, will be 
addled. 

Where fancy fowls of different breeds are 
kept, each flock must have its own fowl 
house, and its own run or yard, or otherwise 
a mixture of the breeds will take place; in 
fact, a sort of aviary is requirite, in the con- 
struction of which much taste may be dis- 
played, not of course without expense, for 
thb is aa affidr of Inzury «id ornament, not 
of mere profit. Of such a character is the 
Royal Poultry House at the Home Farm at 
Windsor, England, fluch aviaries are appro- 
priate ornaments in the grounds or in the 
parks of the opulent, and their establishment 
tends to keep up ttie finer breeds of domestic 
poultry in their utmost purity. 80 far they 
are laudable; but they are kept up to gratify 
the taste, profit being aefether expected nor 
desired. 

The Poultry House, the view of which is 
given at the head of tJiis article, and the 
plans and internal arraaferaenU fbOowing, 
were furnished by the proprietor, for the 
CooMTRT Qbhtucmak, by request of the edi* 
tors. In aeommunication, accompanying it. 
he says: 

" I keep from 100 to 900 hens, of the Black 
Spanish breed, and keep them confined the 
year round, but disease is not known among 
tlieui, and I can assure you that they do fUU 
as well as those kept by others, who believe 
Uiat a fowl cannot do well unless they are 
kept scratching. My yard is only S5 by 60 
feet, filled 12 inches deep with leached ashes 
and fine sand. I have a large box contain- 
ing some 30 bushels of burnt oyster shells and 
bvnea, which the fowls have free access to, 
and when the top becomes too dirty, I take 
it off and put it aroond my grapevines. My 
gardener raises 600 head of cabbage annually, 
which ia fed them through the winter, and in 
summer he gives them lettuce, all they want. 
I have a contract for ten beef heads weekly 
and give them plenty of sour milk, in addlt 
tion to all of which they have free access to 
a mixture of com, oats, wheat and barley, 
which is kept in a bin holding some M bush- 
elt>, so covstracted as to regulate Itself, and 
not allow the fowls to waste the grain, or 
scratch in It. Hy watering trough is so con- 
structed as only to adndt the heads of the 
fowls, and Is always fVill of pure clean water. 
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The present Naraber of the Illustrated Ankval Bbsistkb or Bubal Ai*- 
FAiiu will be found of as mnch general interest, it is thought, as any in'tbe preyi- 
OU8 series. The subject of Countrt Homes has again been tak«n up, after an 
interval of several years, and a number of attractive and convenient designe are 
presented. In the Number for 1864, a Calendar of Farm Operations was one of 
the leading features, and it is followed, in the present issue, by a chapter upon 
the Horticultural Labors of the Year, rendered as complete and practical 
as possible for the purposes of the Fruit-grower. The article on Prunino sup- 
plies jiist the information of which the inexperienced cultivator is most in need, 
and involves a subject on which there is perhaps more frequent inquiry than in 
any other one department of Orchard Management. Former articles cm the 
Poultry-Yard and Apiary are now succeeded by chapters upon the Turkey and 
the farther management of Bees ; and under other heads there are included many 
concise and seasonable notes for the Farmer and Grazier, as well as the House- 
keeper and Gardener. 

The Annual Reqistbr of Rural Affairs, as many into whose hands this 
Number will come, are already aware, has now been published anniLnlly since 
1855, appearing shortly before the opening year, and designed to supply, in con- 
nection with the usual Calendar Pages of an Almanac, a profusely illustrated 
and useful variety of contents, upon topics of Rural interest— serving"to exem- 
plify, as far as may be practicable, the progresft ^e are making in Agriculture 
and Horticulture, and to condense, within small compass, as great a number as 
possible of valuable hints and suggestions for those engaged in farming and 
fruit-growing, and for persons who contemplate building, or who are already 
living, where there is a greater or less extent of land to cultivate and adorn. It 
constitutes almost a library in itself, and for preservation and reference an edi- 
tion is issued triennially on larger and heavier paper, in bound rolomes. On 
pages V. and vi. an advertisement will be noted of the Three Yoluroes already 
published; the Fourth will be ready in December, 1865, to contain tho» Annual 
Register for 1864, '65 and '66. A complete set, embracing the Three bound 
Volumes in Library form, as above, and the Annual Reoisteb in paper coreis 
for 1864 and 1866, is now sent postpaid to any address for $5.00. 

The Publishers also have the Numbers in paper covers, as they originally ap- 
peared, eleven in all, either of which may at any time be obtained by encloBine 
Twenty-Five Cents in a letter to Lxtther Tucker & Son, Albany^ Jf. Y. 
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A Nbw EDif tOH of the N ine Nadabers of the Ahhual RaanTn from 1858 to 1863, liicla>ir«, 
b now ready, under the simple and comprehensive title of Rural Affairs. In this edition 
thft Calendar and Advertisins Pages of each year are omitted, and larger, finer and heavier 
paper employed^the whole comprised in Three Handsome and Uniform Tolumes of over 
SCO pages each, well bonnd in Muslin, atf l.oO. each, sold separately or together, as may be 
desired, and sent postage pre-paid at this price to any part of the Union. They contahi 

OVER THIRTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

And we tabioln a brief Abstract of their Contents to show the scope embraced, although 
but a Tery incomplete Idea can be conveyed of their variety and extent within the limited 
q>aoe here at command— including in their range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and Hor- 
ticaltaro— Country Houses and Farm Buildlnga—IXomestie Animals and Farm Implements- 
whatever, in Dact, may be embraced under the above Title :— 

voil.tjm:e oiste. 

"FavLT ECu-ndred. and yorty Illustrations. 



CoaatryDwellliijn.— FiftkbnDrsions, ac- 
companied with Plans, in many Instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Cost- 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
Uouse. 

Laytnc Out Oroanila.— Four Articles on 
Laying out Farms— two on Grounds around 
Houses and Flower Gardens— elitht on 
MoDKS or Plahtimo and the Trees and 
Shrubs to be employed. 

Wbat Fmlto to Choose.— Sirrr-ORKYjkRi- 
BTIK8 of Apples; FirrT-rouR of Pbars; 
TwRMTV-BroBT of Peaches; Tan of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; Thirtt-fodr of Plums : 
TwBHTY-BiGBT of Cherries; Thirtbbn of 
Strawberries, and a Dosen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes, are dbscribbd- with Ap- 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. ^ 

Domestic Animals. — Ixprovbd Brbbds 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle. 
Sheep and Swine. 

Frnlt Cultttre.— TwBRTT-Two Articles— 
A Treatment of Orchards. Large and Small 
A Fruita. with a large number of brief Notes, 
nvk presentlo ' 



presentkig many valuable Hints and Bug- 
n gesUons. 



Farm Bulldlncs.— Bams, Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Piggery. Smoke House. Poul- 
try House— Mode of Cistern Building, of 
Erecting Lightning Rods. Ac. 

Farm Implements.- Twrxtt-thrbb Arti- 
CLKS. amply Illustrated, embracing nearly 
all the principal Implet'.ents in which the 
Farmer is concerned— also the Wind Mill, 
Steam Engine, Ac. 

»Butter and Cheese M aking.— The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rnral Economy. — Manv Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long expe- 
rience and observation, on Farm Manage- 
ment, Rotation, Packing Trees and Plants, 
Satisfactory Farming. Ac, Ac 

Rustic Seats and Structures.— Illustrated 

Designs for Summer Houses, Flower Stands, 
Rock Work, and other similar Rural Orna- 
ments. 

School Houses.— A Chapter embracing se- 
veral neat and tasteral Designs. 

Weights and Measures.- Tables for Re- 
ference, including Length, Distances, Spe 
dflc Gravities, Ac. 

Domestic Economy.— Numerous 
and well tested Recipes for Household 



use. 



valuable /& 
ousehold ^^ 




IFo-ar Hixixdred and. Wifty lU-astrations. 




A Complete Country Residence.— The 

Dwelling. Oraamental Grouads, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out-Houses, described and Illus- 
trated— concluding with an article on the 
Apiart, embracing the Management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 
Country Houses.— Twentt-8rtkn Dbsioms, 
including some of great merit for Worlcing- 
men*8 Cottages, and an illustrated Chapter 
on Ventilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture.— Farther Notes 
and Lists— a full Article on Pear Culture- 
Hardy Fruits at the West— Apples and 
Apple Orchards— Grafting and Grafting 
Knives, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 

Flower and Kitchen Garden.- Annual 
Flowers— Vegetable Management— theVin- 
ery and Green- House— the Verbena— also, 
a full Article on Hedging and Heogkb, 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings.- Eight Designs of Bams 
and Stables ; Stalls for Horses and Cattle- 
Cattle and Sheep Racks— also a full Chap- 
ter on Ibon for Furniture and Rural Struc- 
tures. 

Farm Management.— Mr. Thouas* Price 
Essay, with new Illustrations— also, a Chap- 
ter on Umobr-Drainiko. pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fences and Gates.— Cheap Fkhcbs 

—a full Article on Wire Fences— Modes of 
Construction— Hurdles— useful Hints about 
Gates, with Fifteen Engravings on the lat- 
ter subject alone. 

Domestic Anlmals.-Feeding— Steaming 
Food— Veterinary Receipts— Wintering and 
Stabling— Wool Table, Ac, &c. 

Nursery Lists.— A Descrintive and Illns- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in the 
United States— Supplement to the aboye— 
Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornamental Planting.— BeautifyingCk>im- 
try Houses— Modes of Grouping— Lawns. 
Walks gad Rustic Objects — ^with Ninb 
Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty En- 
gravings. 

Implements of Tillage. — ^Ttllage — ^the 
Gang Plow— Improvements in Plows and 
Harrows— Plowing and Subsoiling— Ditch- 
ing Plows— Implements for Surface Tillage. 

Other New Implements, Ac — Farm 
Workshops— A Horse-Power— Hay Fork— 
Mill-Stalk Cutter -Potato Digger— Paint- 
ing Tools— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Economy.— Root 

Crops— Good and Bad Management— Dairy 
Economy— Rules for Business— Early Me- 
lons-Cleaning Seed Wheat— PaddjogTrees 
for Transportation, Ac 



VOLXJMtE 



AJCUm 



TP<>\XT Hundred, and "JETorty IlltLstratioxis. 



Working Men's Cottages.— Six Designs 
and Seventeen Engravings— the Cottages 
costing from #250 up to tWO. 

Grounds and Green-Houses.- The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens- 
Structures for Green-House Plants, mclud- 
h]g the Cold Pit, Ward Cases, Ac. 

Farm Buildings,— General Considerations 
involved in their Construction- kour De- 
signs for Barns— Thirty Engravings. 

Architecture. — Complete Directions for* 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings, on the 
Balloon Frame System- 24 Engravings- 
Directions as to Carpenter and. Mason's 
Specifications, and a Glossary of Architec- 
tural Terms— 48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry.— How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Weeds and Grasses.— The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the former accompanied with 21 Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 18. 

Practical Entomology^— Doctor Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Gram Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Engravings* and full Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 



r Fruits and Fruit Culture.— The Newer 

Plums— Strawberries— Dwarf Pears— Man- 
agement of the Grape— Summer Pears- 
Training Pyramids— Dwarf and other Ap- 
ples—Cherries and Gooseberries— A Cheap 
Grapery, &c., Ac— more than 60 Engrav- 
ings. 

Flowers.— Prucin^ and Tridning Roses— 
* Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 

Plants— 20 Engravings. 
Tegetable Physiology.— Tracing Growtii 

of the Plant from the Embryo throughout— 

the Principles of Grafting and Budding^ 

Ac— 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large Tsriety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— The 
Apiart ; different Hives, and the Mode of 
Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy.— A full Chapter on Butter and 
Cheese Making, and Management of Cows, 
with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by G. N. Bbmbnt, with 83 Engravings 
of Fowls, Poultry Houses, Ac 

Also— Filters and Filtering Oistrrhs, 5 
Engravings -Lightning Rods, 13— UsKruL 
Tables, of Weights and Measures, Ac— 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and many 
other subjects more or less space is de- 
▼oted. 



THE 




CULTIYATOE ALMANAC, 



FOR 1865. 



▲STKONOMIOAIi CALCUIATXONS IX BQUAI. OB CLOCK TIMB. 



KCJLIPSKS yOR THE YICiLR 1865. 



L A partial eclipse of the Moon April lOth, in the evening, or early in the 
morning of the 11th, visible. Size 2^ digits, or about one-fifth of the Moon^s 
diameter. See table on next page. 

n. A total eclipfle of the S(iu April 25th, invisible in North America, but 
visible in most of South America and Africa, 

IIL A partial eclipse of the Moon October 4tl», in the evening, visible. 
The Moon wiil rise, on the United States east of the Mississippi river, partial- 
ly eclipsed, and in the Pacifie States it will be invisible. Size 4^ digits, or 
about one-third of the Moon's diameter. Tlie beginning of the eclipse occurs 
before the Moon rises, and at all places west of the meridian of BujQfalo the 
middle of the eclipse will oocur before the rising of the Moon. See table on 
next page. 

IV. An annular eclipse of the Sun October 19th, in the morning, visible 
throughout most of the United States as a partial eclipse. The track of cen- 
tral eclipse begins near Nesqually, in Washington Territory, on Puget's 
Sound, and passes southeasterly through Montana, Idaho, Kansas, Southern 
Missouri, Western Tennessee, and G^rgia to Savannah. Along this line the 
eclipse will be 11 digits in size, and ring-like, the ring being ^ digit wide. 
See table on next page. 



-•-•-♦- 



JVCORNIISTG^ A.NT> EVENING- STARS, 

Sattkv will be Morning Star until January 19th ; then Evening Star until 
October 26th ; then Morning Star the rest of the year. 

^ARS will be Evening Star until Novenober lltb, and then Morning Star 
tlie rest of the year. 

Jupiter wiil be Morning Star until March 18th, and then Evening Star the 
rest of the year. 

Venus will be farthest east of the sun, February 25, and will increase in 
brigbtness until April 1, being then in the west as Evening Star. Its position 
in the heavens at that time will be very near and a little w^st of the Pleiades, 
or seven Stars. It next appears as a Morning Star, exhibiting a long slender 
crescent, which rapidly grows wider and brighter, and on the ISth of June it 
will again be brightest, being then a short distance southwest of the Seven 
Stars. It will be at its greatest elongation west of the Sun July 16llu It 
then passes off towards the superior conjunction, and soon fades. 



-♦-♦♦- 



JEQUIN"OXES jAJNJy SOX-STICES, 



D. H. M. 

^Vernal Equinox, March 20 8 58 mo. 




Summer Solstice, June 21 5 38 mo. 



D. H. M. 

Autumnal Equinox, Sept. 22 7 51 ev. 
Winter Solstice, Dec. 21 1 41 ev. 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL RKGISTKR 



-l-^O© 



Table of tbe Solar Eclipse October 19, 1865. 



Placet. 



Portland, Me.,.. 
Boston, 

Snebec, , 
ontreal, , 

Montpelier, 

Albany , 

New-Haven, 

New-York, , 

rhiladelphia, .... 

Rocheeter, 

Toronto, , 

Baltimore , 

Wasbinjrton, 

Richmond, Ya.,. 
Detroit 



ReirinB 


H. M. 


9 18 


9 14 


9 8 


8 5T 


9 6 


9 


9 4 


865 


8 47 


838 


8 29 


8 40 


8 87 


8 84 


8 9 



Ends. DiiritB 



H. M. 
080 
27 
19 
7 
17 
11 









11 



17 

19 

5 

49 



mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
11 17 mo. 



11 86 
11 59 
11 66 
11 65 



e)4 



5% 
6X 
6% 

7X 
7X 
8 

8% 
9>i 
8>i 



Places. 



Cincinnati, 

Raleigh, 

Charleston, 

Madison, Wis., 

Springfield, 111.,... 

New Orleans, 

St. Lonis, . ....... 

Lawrence, Kansas, 

Austin, Texas, 

Mexico, 

San Frandw;©,.'... 
Portland, Oregon,. 

Harana, Cnba, 

Buffalo, 

Chicago, 



Begins. 



H. M. 

8 1 
8 25 
8 19 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



89 
36 
31 
36 
9 
6 57 

6 58 
before 
sonri^e 

8 11 
8 30 

7 47 



Ends. 



H. X. 

11 10 
11 46 
11 41 
10 40 
10 40 
10 88 
IC 40 
10 6 
9 48 
932 



7 

7 

11 



32 
43 



11 40 

10 50 



Diffits. 



9X 
10 

8X 
11 

VS}4 
1% 
8 

9}i 



A Table of ibe Eclipses of tbe moon April lO and Oct. 41^, 1865. 



Principal places 



Halifax. N. S., 
BrnnswictcMe 
Portland, Me. . 
Boston, Mass., 
Qnebec, C. E., 
Concord, N.H. 
Hartford, Ct. . 
New HaTen,Ct 
Troy, N. Y. . . . 
Albany, N.Y.. 
New- York, . . . 
Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltiroore.Md. 
Harrisburgh, . 
Washington . . 
Petersbnrff.Va 
Richmoua,Va. 

Rochester, 

BafEhlo, N. Y. 
Toronto, C.W. 



April 10th. 



Retrins 
eve. 10.. 



Ends 
IQO. M 



H. 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 



M. 

81 
6 
4 
1 




10 69 
10 54 
10 63 
10 61 
10 50 
10 49 
10 47 
10 45 
10 89 
10 38 
10 37 
10 36 
10 35 
10 34 
10 80 
10 28 



H. M. 

1 17 
52 
060 
47 
46 
045 
41 
039 
37 
36 



35 

as 



31 
025 








24 
23 
22 
21 

20 
16 
14 



October 4th. j 


Middle 


End. 
H.H. 


H. M. 


6 26 


7 27 


6 1 


7 2 


5 59 


7 o! 


5 56 


6 57 


555 


6 56» 


5 54 


6 55| 


5 49 


6 50' 


5 48 


6 49| 


5 46 


6 47 


5^ 


646 


5 44 


6 45 


5 42 


6 43 


5 40 


6 41 


634 


6 35 


5 33 


6 M 


5 32 


6 as 


5 31 


632 


5 30 


6 31 


528^ 


6 30 




6 26 




6 24i 



Prioeipal places. 



Plttsbnrgr, Pa. • 
Savannah, Qa. 
St. Augustine, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Cincinnati, O., 
Lonis vine,Ky., 
Indianapolis^ . . 

Nashville 

Chicago, 111.,.. 

Mobile, 

Madit«on, Wis., 
New Orleans,. . 
St. Lonis. Mo., 
Natcbe2,Mi8B., 

Iowa City 

Little Rock,... 
Matamoras, .. 
Santa Fo.,N.M. 
Oregon City, . 
San Francisco, 
A6toria,Oregon 



April lOtb. 



ReisiDA 

eve. 10. 



H. H. 

10 25 
10 » 
10 19 
10 13 
10 8 



10 
10 



3 
1 



968 
955 
962 
9 47 
9 45 
9 44 
940 
988 
987 
9 14 
8 41 
7 41 
85 
30 



7 
7 



Ends nior. 
n,eve. 10. 

H. M. 

11 mo. 

7 mo. 

U 6 mo. 
11 69 CT. 
11 54 ev. 
11 49 er. 
11 47 ey. 
11 44 ev. 
11 41 er. 
11 38 eT. 
11 88 ev. 
11 31 ev, 
11 30 ev. 
11 26 ev. 
11 24 ev. 
11 23 ev. 
11 Oev. 
10 27 ev. 

9 27 ev. 

9 21 ev. 

9 16 ev. 



Odi. 



End. 



H. M. 

6 21 
6 17 
6 15 



6 
6 
6 
6 
5 



9 
4 

58 

57 

54 
5 51 
5 48 

5 43 

6 41 

540 

5 86 

581 

5 S3 
eclipse 
endshe- 
fore the 

rising 
of iha 
moon. 



The year 1866 is the first after leap-year, and the latter part of the 89ih, 
and beginning of the 90th year of American Independence ; the 6,678th of 
of the Julian Period ; the 7,3T3-4th of the Byzantine era ; the 6,625-«th of 
the Jewish eia ; the 2,618th of Rome ; the 2,612th of Kabonassar ; the 
2,64l8t of the Olympiads ; the 2,177th of the Qi*ecian era of the Seleiicid» ; 
the l,58l8t of Diocletian ; the l,282d of Mohammed, which begins 27th of 



May. Dominical Letter, A ; Epact, 3 ; Golden Number, 4 ; Solar Cycle, 
26 ; Roman Indiction, 
begins Sept. 21, 1865. 



26; Roman Indiction, 8; Diouysian Period, 194. The Jewish year 6626, i||( 



-=^=^ 




l8t IHONTSI. 



JANUARY, 1866. 



Sun ou Merid. 
or noon mark. 




31 SATS. 



MOOITS PHASES. 



First Quarter, • • 

Full Moon, - 

Third Quarter, 
New Moon, • • • • 



D. 

4 
11 
19 

27 



Boston. 



H. M. 
10 58 mo. 

6 16 ev. 

9 52 ev. 

4 46 mo. 



New-York. 



H. M. 

10 46 mo. 
6 4ev. 
9 40 ev. 
4 84 mo. 



Washington 



H. M. 

10 36 mo. 
5 54 ev. 
9 30 ev. 
4 24 mo. 



D. 


H. M. 8. 


1 


12 4 6 


9 


12 7 87 


17 


12 10 34 


25 


12 12 46 



« 


M n 


h 


» 


fa 


H 





^ 


§ 





^ 


X 


•4 


^ 


» 


P 


1 


Jk 


2 


M 


8 


T 


4 


W 


5 


T 


6 


F 


7 


S 


8 


A 


9 


M 


10 


T 


11 


W 


12 


T 


13 


F 


14 


S 


15 


A 


16 


M 


17 


T 


18 


W 


19 


T 


20 


F 


21 


S 


22 


A 


23 


M 


24 


T 


25 


W 


26 


T 


27 


F 


28 


S 


29 


/% 


30 


M 


81 


T 



at2 



s 

•s 

o 






// 



22 57 

23 52 
22 46 
22 40 
22 38 
22 26 
22 18 
22 10 
22 1 
2152 
2143 
2138 
2123 
2112 
21 1 
20 50 
20 38 
20 25 
20 13 
20 
19 46 
19 32 
19 18 
19 4 
18 49 
18 84 
-1818 
18 2 
17 46 
17 30 
1713 



56 
29 
34 

24 
9 
27 
19 
45 
46 
20 
20 
14 
84 
29 

7 
61 
11 
9 
44 
58 
49 
19 
28 
17 
45 
54 
48 
14 
26 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New Eng- 
land, N. York State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Oregon. 



SUN 

risei? 



M 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



304 



30 
29 
29 
29 



7 28 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



28 
27 
27 
26 
26 
25 
724 
7 23 
722 
722 



21 
20 
19 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 



SUM 

if^ets. 



M 

38 

89 

40 

41 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 

68 

69 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

9 30 

10 42 

11 50 
morn 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 





5 

11 

13 

11 

4 



rises. 



6 

7 
7 
8 
9 



1 


56 
54 
60 



10 47 

11 46 
morn 

42 
,141 

2 40 

3 40 

4 37 
6 30 

6 19 
sets 

7 11 

8 26 

9 37 
10 48 



H. W. 

Bost. 



H M 

1 52 

2 39 

3 82 

4 26 
6 24 

6 26 

7 30 

8 32 

9 81 

10 23 

11 7 
11 51 
ev.a5 

1 13 

1 49 

2 26 

3 6 
8 48 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., N. 
Jersey. Penn.. Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 



SUM 

rises 



4 
5 



86 
22 



6 21 

7 20 

8 22 

9 22 

10 19 

11 8 
11 58 
morn 

47 

1 34 

2 19 



M 

25 



7 25 



25 
25 



7 26 



25 
26 
26 
7 26 
7 24 
24 
24 
23 
7 23 
7 22 
7 22 
7 21 



SUN 

sets. 



20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
14 
13 
U 
12 
11 



M 
43 
44 
46 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
54 
5 

57 

68 

59 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

16 

16 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

9 81 

10 42 

11 49 
morn 

67 
2 2 



3 
4 
6 6 
6 69 

rises. 

6 4 

7 2 

7 57 

8 54 

9 50 

10 46 

11 43 
morn 

39 

1 37 

2 37 



8 
4 
5 



36 
82 
26 



6 16 
sets. 

7 12 

8 26 

9 86 
10 46 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Marvl'd,Vlrg'a, 
Kcnt'y,Mis8^ri, 
and California. 



SUN 

rises 



H M 

11 25 
morn 

18 

1 12 

2 10 

3 12 



4 
5 



16 
18 



6 17 

7 9 

7 63 

8 37 

9 21 
9 69 

10 36 



11 
11 



12 

62 



ev. 34 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 



21 
8 
7 
6 
8 
8 

O 

54 
44 



9 33 

10 20 

11 6 
11.56 



H 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



M 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 



SUN 

sets. 



M 

49 

60 

61 

62 

62 

63 

54 

65 

56 

57 

58 

69 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

9 32 

10 42 

11 48 
morn 

55 



1 
8 
4 
5 
6 



59 
3 
5 

2 
65 



rises. 

6 6 

7 4 

7 59 

8 65 

9 50 

10 45 

11 41 
morn 

86 

1 84 

2 32 

3 81 

4 27 

5 22 

6 11 
sets. 

7 13 

8 25 
986 

10 44 



Division of the Day into Hours.— The day began to be divided into 
hours from the year 293 B. C, when L. Papirius Cursor erected a sun-dial 
intlie temple of Quirinus at Rome. Previous to the invention of water- 
clocks, 158 B. C, the time was called at Rome by public criers. The 
Chinese divided the day into twelve parts of two hours each. The Italians 
reckon twenty-four hours round, instead of two divisions of twelve hours 
eacli, as we do. In England the measurement of time was alike uncertain 
and difficult ; one expedient was by wax candles, 3 inches burning an hour, 
and 6 wax candles burning 24 hours ; these ciandles were invented by Al- 
fred, clocks and hour-glasses not being then known in England, A. D. 886. 

■ I* 




2d MONTH* FEBRUARY, 186 5. -28 days. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



First Quabter, • . 

Full Moon, - 

Third Quarter, 
New Moon, 



D. 

2 
10 
18 
25 



Boston. 



A. Mr* 

8 24 ev. 
11 43 mo. 

4 54 ev. 

3 19 ev. 



New-York. 



H. 

8 

11 

4 

3 



M. 

12 ev. 

31 mo. 

42 ev. 

7ev. 



WaBhington 



H. 
8 

11 
4 
2 



M. 

2ev. 
21 mo. 
32 ev. 
67 ev. 




Son on Merid. 
or noon mark. 



D. 
1 

9 
17 
25 



12 13 58 
12 14 31 
12 14 14 
12 13 14 



H 




lOQ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


O 


cq 
^ 


u 


For Boston. New-Eng- 


For N, York City, Phi- 


For Washington, 




land, N. York State. 


ladelphia, Conn.. N. 


Mary'ld,Virg^i, 


fo 


4> 


Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Jersey, Fenn., Ohio, 


Kent'y. Mies' ri. 


O 


00 

s 


Iowa and Oregon. 


Indiana and Illinois. 


and California. 


H 

^ 


SUN 1 SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


3fOON |H. W. 


PUN 1 SUN 


SIOON 


P 


•< 





rises sets. 
H MH M 


sets. 


Host. 


rises 

H M 


sets, 
n M 


sets. 


N. Y. 


rises sets. 
H MH M 


sets. 




O ) >) 


II M 


H M 


H M 


U M 


n M 


1 


W 


16 56 20 


7 14 5 14 


11 56 


3 IC 


7 10 


5 18 


11 54ni<)ni 


7 6 5 23 


11 51 


2 


T 


16 38 56 


7 12 5 15 


morn 


4 4 


7 9 


5 19 


morn 50 


7 5 5 23 


mom 


8 


F 


16 21 15 


7 11 5 17 


1 3 


5 4 


7 8 


5 20 


1 0: 1 50 


7«4 5 24 


56 


4 


S 


16 3 16 


7 10, 5 18 


2 7 


6 n 


7 7 


5 21 


2 3 


2 53 


7 3 6 25 


1 59 


5 


A 


15 45 1 


7 9 5 19 


3 5 


7 10 


7 6 


522 


3 1 


3 56 


7 2 526 


2 56 


6 


M 


15 26 31 


7 8' 5 21 


3 58 


8 12 


7 5 


524 


3 54 


458 


7 1 527 


3 49 


7 


T 


15 7 45 


7 7i5 22 


4 46 


9 10 


7 4 


5 25 


4 42 5 56 


7 0!5 28 


4 38 


8 


W 


14 48 44 


7 6 524 


5 28 


10 11 


7 3 


5 26 


5 241 6 47 


6 69i 5 29 


5 20 


9 


T 


14 29 27 


7 5 6 25 


6 6 


10 46 


7 2 


5 28 


6 2 


7 32 


6 58| 5 30 


5 59 


10 


F 


14 9 57 


7 35 26 


rises. 


11 24 


7 


5 29 


rises. 


8 10 


6 57, 5 31 


rises. 


11 


S 


13 50 12 


7 2 5 27 


6 46 


cv. 4 


6 59 


5 80 


6 47 8 50 


6 56 


532 


6 47 


X2 


A 


13 30 13 


7 1|5 29 


7 42 


41 


6 58 


^32 


7 42 9 27 


6 55' 5 84 


7 42 


13 


M 


13 10 1 


7 0;5 30 


8 39 


1 17 


656 


5 33 


8 39 10 3 


6 54 5 86 


8 88 


14 


T 


12 49 37 


6 58 5 31 


9 34 


1 51 


6 56 


5 34 


9 33 10 37 


6 63! 5 36 


9 31 


15 


W 


12 29 


6 57 5 32 10 33 


2 28 


6 54 


5 m 


10 31 11 14 


6 5115 87 


10 28 


16 


T 


12 8 11 


6 55 6 33 11 30 


3 11 


6 53 


5S6 


11 2711 57 


6 50 5 38 


11 24 


17 


F 


11 47 10 


6 54 6 34 morn 


8 56 


6 51 


5 37 


morn ev. 42 


6 49 5 39 


morn 


18 


S 


1125 58 


6 52 5 36 


28 


4 49 


6 50 


5 38 


24 1 35 


6 48|5 40 


20 


19 


A 


11 4 85 


6 61 6 37 


1 26 


5 47 


6 49 


5 39 


1 22 2 83 


6 47 


5 41 


1 18 


20 


M 


10 43 2 


6 49 5 39 


2 21 


6 50 


6 47 


6 41 


2 17i 3 36 


6 45 


5 42 


2 12 


21 


T 


10 21 10 


6 48 5 40 


3 10 


7 54 


646 


5 42 


3 6 4 40 


644 


543 


3 1 


22 


W 


9 59 26 


6 47 5 41 


4 4 


8 57 


644 


543 


4 5 43 


643 


544 


3 56 


23 


T 


9 37 24 


(5 45 5 43 4 51 


9 57 


6 43 


545 


4 48' 6 43 


642 


546 


4 45 


24 


F 


9 15 14 


6 43 6 44 5 32 


10 48 


6 41 


546 


5 30 7 85 


640 


5 47 


5 27 


25 


S 


8 52 55 


6 42 5 45: sets. 


11 85 


6 39 


6 47 


sets. 8 21 


6 39 


546 


sets. 


26 


A 


8 30 281 


6 41 5 46 


7 12 


morn 


6 38 


5 48 


7 12 9 11 


688 


5 49 


7 12 


27 


M 


8 754 


6 39 5 47 


8 27 


25 


6 37 


6 49 


8 25! 9 m 


6 86 


5 50 


8 24 


28 T II 7 45 131 


6 87 5 48 9 391 


1 13 


6 36 


5 49 9 37ll0 44 


6 34 5 51' 9 35 



Difference of Days. — There is a vast diflerence in the length of days. 
A mdereai day is the real and invariable period of the diurnal rotation of 
the earth on its axis, and contains 28 hours, 56 minutes, 3-6 seconds, of 
mean solar lime ; the lunar day is 24 hours, 48 minutes ; and the solar day^ 
"Which is the mean apparent time of one revolution of the earth on its axis, 
is 24 hours. 

Names of Days of the Week. — Sunday was called Dies SdiSy Or the 
Sun's day; Monday, Dies Lunoe^ or the Moon's day ; Tuesday, Dies Mortis^ 
or Mar's day; Wednesday, Dies Mercurii^ or Mercury's day; Thursday, 
Dien Joins, or Jupiter's day; Friday, Dies Verteris, or Venus' day; and - 
Saturday, Dies Saturiii, or Saturn's day. The reason they were named /I 
thus, was because they considered each of these deities to preside over the /n\ 
day dedicated to them. (j 
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Month.— TUe eaUndar month is a tweiab d 
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the sun, as the cause of excessive heat, and of consequent calamities, in- 
stead of its heing viewed as the sign when sucli effects might he expect- 
ed. Tlie star not only varies in itfe risings in every one year as the latitude 
varies, but is always later every succeeding year in all* latitudes; so that 
in time the star may, by the same rule, come to be charged with bringing 
frost and snow. 

SiNOULAR Fact. — Were the atmosphere at all times of a uniform tem 
perature, there never would be hail, rain, nor snow. The water absorbed 
by it in evaporation from the sea and the earth'g*urfacc would 
an imperceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air 
once fully saturated. The absorbing power of the atmosphcr 
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qnently its capacity to retain humidity, is proportionably greater in warm 
than in cold air. The air near the surface of the earth is warmer than it is 
in the region of the clouds. The higher the ascent from the earth, the 
colder does the air become. Hence the pei-petual snow on very high moun- 
•tains in the hottest climate. 

Atmosphere. — The fluid or gas which we feel , on passing our hand 
througli it, and whose force is visible in a high wind. It is 820 times less 
dense than water, but ito elastic pressure or reaction is equal to 15 pounds 
to the square inch, which is also the weight or action downward ; and it 
is composed of about one part oxygen, and four parts nitrogen or azote. 
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4 35 7 IS 




4 


A 


^294) 


438 


7 31 


140 


7 31 


429 


736 


142 


4 17 


435 730 


1 43 


6 


H 


23 86 26 


423 




2 10 


830 


429 




3 13 




435 730 


3 15 


( 


T 


32 43 38 


433 


733 


243 


9 11 


438 


731 


246 


5 57 


4 34 7 21 


3 49 




W 


23 4S» 


432 


733 


320 


958 


428 






644 


4 3* 721 


3 28 


( 


T 


23 63 63 


432 


734 


4 3 


16 44 


428 




4 7 


730 


434723 


4 11 


e 


F 


33 68 64 


422 


786 


rises. 


11 3e 


438 


739 


■isea. 


8 13 


434 733 


rises. 


10 


8 




433 


7 35 


833 


eT.13 


438 




829 


8. 50! 


434723 


-825 


11 


A 


33 743 


4Si 


736 


9 18 


1 






9 14 




434734 


9 11 


13 


H 


33U3I 




7 37 


S 5fi 




438 


780 


956 


10 30 


434735 


953 


13 


T 


3&14 6.5 


42: 


737 


10 38 




428 


7 31 


10 36 


11 IB; 


4-34 




10 34 


14 


W 


33 17 6! 


433 


738 




8 21 


438 


7 31 


n 11 




434 




11 10 


15 


T 


33 30 2) 


4 32; 7 38 


11*7 


4 13 


428 


7 33 


11 4; 


O'SB 


433 


7 37 


11 48 


16 


F 


33 32 3? 


4 23. 7 38 




5 11 


438 


7 33 




1 57 


438 


737 




IT 


8 


38 34 2a 


4 23i 7 30 


oao 


6 11 


438 


7s:i 


Tsi 


2 57 


433 


728 


033 


18 


A 


23 26 42 


433:739 


OSC 


7 16 


438 


733 


058 


4 3 


433 


738 


1 


19 


H 


28 seat 


4 33.739 


ia5 


8 18 


439 






6 4 


433 




1 41 


SO 


T 


23 27 t 


4 83 7 39 


3 18 


930 


439 


734 




a 6 


484 




226 


21 


W 


23 2714 


4 38 739 


358 


10 18 


429 


734 




7 4 


434 


7 38 


3 6 


22 


T 




438 740 


4 1 


11 6 


430 


734 


4 5 


7 S3 


434 


739 


4 10 


23 


F 


28 8611 


423:740 




11 56 


429 


735 




843 


434 


7 39 


sets. 


24 






4341740 


8 81 




430 


735 






435 


7 29 


821 


2r, 


A 




4 24 740 


9 11 


043 


430 


785 


9 8 


10 13 


435 


7 28 


9 6 


S6 


M 


33 SI 31 


434I74O 




1 37 


430 


7a5 


948 


10 61 


435 


7 29 


9 41 


27 


T 


33 1ft S 


4351740 






430 


735 


15 


1136 


435 


7 39 


10 14 


28 


W 


33 16 21 


4 3.');740 


10 46 


348 


4 31 




046 


morn 


486 


7S» 


10 « 


29 


T 


2813 ft 


4 25 7 40 


11 15 


3 81 


4 81 


7*i 


1 15 


17 


436 


7 29;il 15 


bSf 


88 flS3 


4 2fil740 


11 43 4 16 


4 31 7 35 


I 431 1 3114 36 


7 31^1144 



All space Is tilled w 
iU roUtlon at tbe s: 
mosphere, whicU at 




. , in wciL , , 

of oxygen; 0.83of aqneous vapor, aodO.lSofcarbonlcacidgaB. ( 




7tlk MONTH. 






JULY 


, 186 





• 




31 BATS. 






• 




liSun on Merid. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washington or noon mark. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


A. At. 


D. 


bLm J&« o* 


TTnT T. ^^nriiff ••■■•«•• 


A 


3 45 ev. 
11 43 mo. 


3 33 ev. 
11 31 mo. 


3 23 ev. 
11 21 mo 


1 
. 9 


12 3 34 
12 4 55 


Third Quahtbb,*** 


• o 
. 15 


^IlCWr M^OTkN a •...•• 


. 22 


1 45 ev. 

2 25 ev. 


1 33 ev. 

2 13 ev. 


1 23 ev. 

2 3ev. 


17 
25 


12 5 50 
12 6 13 


First Quarter, 


. 30 


n 




• 

^. II 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


1 


H 


m 

a 


For Boston, New Eng- 


For N.York City, Phi- 


For Washington, 


o 




S 

1 


land, N. York State, 
Michigan,WiBcon8in, 


ladelphia, Conn., N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, 


Maryrd,Virg'a, 
Kent'y.Mlss^ri, 
and California. 


s 


O 


oa 


Iowa and Oregon. 


Indiana and Illinois. 


►I 


SUN 


8DN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


"< 





ri8e» 

H H 


86 tS. 
U M 


sets. 


Bost. 


rises 
H M 


sets. 
H M 


sets. 


N. Y. 


rises 
fl M 


sets. 

H M 


sets. 




o / '/ 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


1 


s 


23 533 


426 


740 


morn 


5 2 


4 31 


735 


morn 


1 48 


4 37 


729 


morn 


2 


A 


23 1 8 


426 


740 


11 


5 52 


432 


735 


13 


2 38 


4 37 


729 


15 


8 


M 


22 56 20 


427 


740 


43 


6 45 


4 32 


735 


45 


3 31 


438 


729 


048 


4 


T 


22 51 7 


4 27 


7 39 


1 16 


7 39 


433 


7 34 


1 19 


4 25 


4 88 


728 


1 23 


5 


W 


22 45 31 


428 


7 39 


1 57 


8 36 


433 


7 34 


2 


5 22 


4 39 


728 


2 6 


6 


T 


22 39 31 


429 


7 39 


2 42 


9 30 


434 


734 


2 46 


6 16 


440 


728 


2 50 


7 


r 


2233 7 


429 


739 


3 33 


10 21 


4 34 


7 34 


3 37 


7 7 


440 


728 


3 42 


8 


s 


22 26 20 


480 


738 


rises. 


11 6 


435 


733 


rises. 


7 52 


4 41 


7 27 


rises. 


9 


A 


22 19 9 


4 31 


7 38 


7 58 


11 54 


436 


7 33 


7 55 


8 40 


4 42 


7 27 


7 52 


10 


M 


221136 


4 31 


7 38 


8 38 


ev.43 


4 37 


7 33 


8 36 


9 29 


4 42 


7 27 


8 83 


11 


T 


22 339 


4 32 


7 37 


9 14 


1 28 


4 38 


7 32 


9 13 


10 14 


443 


726 


9 12 


12 


W 


2155 20 


433 


7 37 


9 49 


2 12 


439 


7 32 


9 49 


10 58 


444 


726 


9 48 


18 


T 


2146 38 


434 


736 


10 25 


3 1 


439 


7 31 


10 26 


11 47 


445 


7 25 


10 26 


14 


F 


2137 34 


435 


736 


10 59 


3 53 


440 


7 31 


11 1 


ev.39 


4 45 


7 25 


11 2 


15 


S 


2128 8 


4 36 


7&5 


11 47 


4 50 


4 41 


730:11 50 


1 36 


446 


724 


11 42 


16 


A 


21 18 19 


4 37 


734 


morn 


5 51 


4 42 


7 29 morn 


2 37 


4 47 


724 


mom 


17 


M 


21 8 9 


438 


734 


18 


6 58 


443 


729 


21 


3 44 


448 


7 23 


24 


18 


T 


20 57 37 


4 39 


7 33 


1 3 


7 2 


443 


7 28 


1 6 


4 48 


4 49 


723 


1 11 


19 


W 


20 46 45 


4 39 


7 32 


1 53 


8 5 


444 


.7 27 


1 57 


5 51 


450 


722 


2 1 


20 


T 


20 35 31 


440 


7 32 


2 47 


9 1 


4 451 7 27 


2 51 


6 47 


450 


722 


2 56 


21 


F 


20 23 56 


4 41 


7 31 


3 55 


10 51 


4 46| 7 26! 3 59 
4 47 7 25: sets. 


7 37 


4 51 


7 21 


4 3 


%>. 


8 


20 12 


4 42 


7 30 


sets. 


11 33 


8 19 


4 52 


720 


sets. 


23 


A 


19 49 45 


443 


729 


7 44 


morn 


4 48 7 24 


7 41 


9 4 


4 53 


7 19 


739 


24 


M 


19 47 9 


444 


7 28 


8 18 


18 


4 49; 7 23' 8 16 


9 44 


453 


718 


8 14 


25 


T 


19 34 14 


4 45 


7 27 


8 48 


58 


4 49 7 22 8 47 


10 22 


454 


717 


8 46 


26 


W 


19 20 59 


4 46 


7 26 


9 16 


1 36 


4 50 7 22: 9 16 


10 58 


455 


716 


9 16 


27 


T 


19 7 25 


4 47 


7 25 


9 44 


2 12 


4 51 7 21 


9 45 


11 38 


456 


715 


946 


28 


f 


18 53 32 


448 


724 


10 13 


2 52 


4 52 7 20 


10 15 


morn 


456 


714 


10 16 


29 


s 


18 39 21 


4 49 


7 23 


10 42 


3 34 


4 53 7 19 


10 44 


20 


4 57 


7 14 


10 47 


30 


A 


18 24 51 


4 50 


7 22 


11 15 


4 19 


4 54 7 18 


U 18 


1 5 


4 58 


714 


11 21 


81 


Mi 


18 10 3 


4 51 


7 21 


11 52 


5 9 


4 55 


7 17 


11 56 


1 55 


4 59 


713 


12 



Frost and Snow. — Occasionally in Lapland the phenomenon of the 
formation of snow is witnessed when the door of an apartment in which 
persons are assembled is suddenly opened and a blast of cold air admitted, 
the watery vapor exhaled by their respiration being instantly frozen into 
flakes. Snow is a bad conductor of heat, or cold, and therefore acts as a 
most valuable covering for vegetables and seeds; wheat continues to 
grow beneath its covering, though every blade would be cut off if ex- 

A posed to the frosty air. Let ns not forget how beautiful and varied ane 
/n^.the forms of its flakes, when looked at through a magnifying glass, or mic- 

(J roBcope. 





8|lft MONTH. 



AUGUST, 1865. 




. 31 HATS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Full Moon, ■ 

Third Quarter, 
New Moon,* — 
First Quarter, • 



D. 

7 
13 
21 
29 



Boston. 



H. M> 

45 mo. 
4 58 ev. 
2 83 mo. 
7 2 mo. 



New-York. 



H. 

4 
2 
6 



M. 

83 mo. 
46 ev. 
21 mo. 
50 mo. 



Washington 



H. M. 

23 mo. 
4 36 ev. 
2 11 mo. 
6 40 mo. 



Sttu on Merid. 
or noon mark. 



D. 

1 

9 

17 

25 



H. lif . S. 

12 6 1 

12 5 12 

12 3 41 

12 1 49 



O 
O 






O 



8 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 



V 
1 

•a 

•a 

a 



OQ 



// 



17 54 57 
17 39 34 
17 23 54 
17 7 57 
16 5143 
16 35 12 
16 18 26 
16 124 
15 44 6 
15 26 33 
15 8 46 
14 50 43 
14 32 26 
14 13 56 
13 55 11 
13 36 14 
13 17 8 
12 57 39 
12 38 4 
12 18 16 
1158 16 
1138 5 
11 17 43 
1057 11 
10 36 27 
10 15 34 
9 54 31 
9 33 19 
9 1158 
8 50 28 
8 28 50 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New Eng- 
land. N. York State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Orey:on. 



SUN 

rise* 



H M 

4 52 
453 
454 
455 

456 
4 57 

4 58 

4 59 

5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



SUN 

sets. 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
5 10 
5 11 
5 12 
5 14 
5 15 
5 16 
5 17 
5 18 
5 19 
5 20 
5 21 
5 22 
523 



II 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



MOON 

sets. 



M 

20 

19 

18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 



58 

56 

55 

54 

52 

51 

49 

48 

46 

44 

42 

41 

39 

37 



H. W. 

Bost. 



H M 

morn 

35 

1 23 

2 17 

3 17 
rises. 

7 14 

7 51 

8 25 

9 8 
9 40 

10 19 

11 2 
11 52 
morn 

43 

1 39 

2 37 

3 37 

4 36 
sets. 
7 17 

7 47 

8 16 

8 45 

9 18 
9 51 

10 30 

U 14 

morn 

4 



H M 

6 4 



7 
8 
9 



2 
2 
2 



9 57 

10 49 

11 33 
ev.24 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelpliia, Conn., N. 
Jersey. Penn.. Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 



SUN I SUN 

rises sets. 



1 
1 
2 
3 
4 



10 
53 
41 
35 
33 
6 34 

6 42 

7 45 

8 48 

9 42 

10 29 

11 9 
11 48 
morn 

28 



n M H 
456 7 
4 57 
4 58 
4 59 




4 
39 
16 
57 
42 
33 

5 28 

6 28 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



o 
5 10 
5 11 
5 13 
5 13 
5 14 
5 15 
5 16 
5 17 
5 18 
5 19 
5 20 
5 21 
5 22 
5 23 
5 24 
5 25 



M 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

6 

5 

3 



MOON IH. W. 

sets. iN. Y. 



H M 

morn 

39 

1 27 

2 21 

3 20 
rises. 

7 12 
7 50 



H M 

2 50 

3 48 

4 48 

5 48 

6 43 

7 35 

8 19 

9 10 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Maryrd.Virg's, 
Kent'y.Miss^ri, 
and California. 



SUN 

rises 



8 25 9 56 

9 4 10 39 
9 42 11 27 

10 22!ev.21 



2 11 6 

0!ll 56 

59 morn 



5 261 6 



58 

57 

55 

54 

53 

51 

50 

49 

47 

45 

43j 

41 

40 

38 

36 

34 



57 

1 44 

2 41 

3 40 

4 38 
seta. 
7 17 
7 47 



1 
2 
3 
4 



19 
20 
28 
31 



5 34 

6 28 



7 
7 



15 
55 

8 34 

9 14 
9 60 



8 18 10 25 

8 47 11 2 

9 20 11 43 
9 55 morn 

10 34i 28 

11 18| 1 19 
morn! 2 14 

81 3 14 



M 



1 

2 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
511 
5 12 
5 13 
5 14 
5 15 
5 16 
5 17 
5 18 



SUN 

sets. 



5 19 6 



5 20 
5 21 
5 21 
5 22 
5 28 
5 24 
5 25 
5 26 
5 271 6 
5 28'6 



M 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

1 



59 

58 

57 

55 

54 

53 

52 

50 

49 

48 

46 

45 

43 

42 

41 

39 



H M 

morn 

43 

1 81 

2 25 

3 24 
rises, 

7 10 

7 49 

8 26 

9 15 
9 44 

10 25 



11 
12 



10 




mom 

51 

1 47 

2 45 

3 43 

4 41 
sets. 
7 17 



48 
19 
49 
9 23 
9 58 



3810 38 
36 11 22 
34'mom 
33' 12 



Whirlwinds sometimes aribc from winds blowing among lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains, the form of which influences their direction, and oc- 
casions gusts to descend with a spiral or whirling motion. They arc fre- 
quently, however, caused by two winds meeting each other at an angle, 
and then turning upon a center. When two winds thus encounter one 
another, any cloud which happens to be between them is of course con- 
densed, and turned rapidly around ; and all substances sufficiently light 
are carried up into the air by the whirling motion which endues. I'hie ac- 
tion of a whirlwind at sea occasions the curious phenomenon called a 
vxUer-spotit. 



MOON 

sets. I 




9tik MoifXH. SEPTEMBER, 186 6. go days. 



MOON'S PHASBS. 



FullMoon,"*''" 
Thikd Quarter,' 

New Moon, 

FiBST Quarter, • - 



5 

11 
19 
27 



Boston. 



9 8 mo. 
14 mo. 
6 1 ev. 
10 2ev. 



New-York. 



u. M. 

8 56 mo. 
2 mo. 
5 49 ev. 

9 50 ev. 



Washington 



8 46 mo. 
11 52 ev. 

5 39 ev. 

9 40 ev. 



Sun on Merid 
or noon mark 




D. 

1 

9 

17 

25 



11 59 45 
11 57 6 
11 54 17 
11 51 81 





h 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 






7 
S 
A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

8 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 



OB 



OQ 



8 7 
745 
723 
7 
688 
6 16 
53 
31 
8 
45 
22 
59 
37 
14 
50 
27 
4 
41 
17 
054 
31 
7 
S. 15 
039 



CALENDAR 

For Boston. New-Eng- 
]and« N. York State, 
Michigan,Wi8Consin, 
Iowa and Oregon. 



5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 



2 
25 
49 
12 
36 
59 



»» 

8 

9 

7 

68 

42 

19 

50 

16 

35 

50 

59 

64 

4 



53 

42 

28 

12 

68 

32 

10 

4? 

38 

2 

27 

52 

16 

39 

1 

22 



SUN 

rises 



H 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



M 

24 
2() 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 



SUN 

sets. 



H M 

6 86 
685 
688 
6 31 
680 
628 
626 
625 
623 
6 21 
619 
617 
616 
6 14 
612 
611 



41 6 

42 6 



43 
44 
45 



6 5 
6 4 
6 2 
46:6 
47 5 58 
48,5 56 
49 5 54 
505 52 
5l|5 50 

53 5 49 

54 5 46 

55 5 45 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

1 1 

2 8 

3 9 

4 18 
rises. 

6 59 

7 36 

8 18 

9 1 
9 50 

10 40 

11 36 
morn 

33 



31 
81 



3 13 



4 
5 



26 
24 



sets. 

6 47 

7 18 



7 
8 



51 

28 



9 10 
9 56 

10 48 

11 46 
more 

49 



H. W. 

Bost. 



H M 

7 31 

8 83 

9 32 

10 25 

11 11 

12 
ev.49 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 



32 
24 
18 
17 
18 

6 24 

7 26 

8 23 

9 16 
10 1 

10 42 

11 18 
11 55 
morn 

84 



10 
47 



2 26 
8 12 



2 

57 
57 

1 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 



SUN 

rises 



H M 

5 27 
5 28 
529 
580 
5 31 
5 32 
583 
5 84 
5 35 
5 36 
536 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
5 42 
543 
544 
5 45 
546 
5 47 
548 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
5 54 
555 



SUN 


MOON 


sets. 
H M 


sets. 


HM 


633 


1 4 


682 


2 6 


680 


8 11 


629 


4 20 


6 27 


rises. 


626 


7 


6 24 


7 38 


623 


8 21 


6 21 


9 5 


6 19 


9 53 


618 


10 32 


6 16 


11 40 


6 14 


morn 


6 12 


37 


6 10 


1 34 


6 8 


2 33 


6 7 


8 17 


6 5 


4 27 


6 4 


5 24 


2 


sets. 


6 1 


6 49 


5 59 


7 21 


5 57 


7 54 


555 


8 32 


5 53 


9 14 


5 52 


10 


5 50 


10 52 


5 49 


11 50 


5 47 


morn 


545 


52 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

4 17 

5 19 

6 18 

7 11 

7 57 

8 46 

9 85 

10 18 

11 10 
ev. 4 

1 3 

2 4 



3 
4 
5 
6 



10 

12 

9 

2 



6 47 



7 
8 



28 
4 



8 41 

9 20 
9 56 

10 33 

11 12 
11 58 
morn 

48 

1 43 

2 43 

3 47 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Mary'ld,Virg'«, 
Kent'y.Mies^ri, 
and California. 



SUN 

rises 



M 



SUN 

sets. 



29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
85 
5 86 
5 37 
5 38 
5 39 
5 40 
5 40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
44 
5 45 
5 46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M 

81 
80 
28 
27 
25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
18 
17 
15 
13 
12 
10 
9 
7 
5 
4 
2 
1 
591 
57 
55 
53 
52 
51 
49 
47 
45 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

1 9 

2 10 

3 14 

;4'22 

rises. 

7 1 

7 40 

8 24 

9 8 
9 58 

10 48 

11 45 
mom 

41 



1 
2 



87 
36 



8 21 



4 
5 



28 
24 



sets. 
6 51 



7 
7 



28 
67 

8 36 

9 18 
10 4 

10 56 

11 54 
morn 

55 



Hurricanes — Have been supposed to be of electric origin. A large 
vacuum is suddenly created in the atmosphere, into which the surround- 
ing air rushes with immense rapidity, sometimes from opposite points of 
the compass, sprcadinp^ the most frightful devastation along its track, root- 
ing up trees, and levelling houses with the ground. They are seldom ex- 
perienced beyond the tropics, or nearer the equator than the 9th or 10th 
prallels ot latitude ; and they i-age with the greatest fury near the tropics, 
in the vicinity of land or islands, while far out in the open ocean they rare- 
ly occur. They are most common among the West India Islands, near the 
east coast of IVutdagascar, in the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, in the 
Bay of Bengal, at the changing of the monsoons, and on the coast of China. 
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Whirlwinds HOmetimes ariho from winds blowing among lofty at 
cipltous moanUlii», the form orwiiich liilliienccB tlieir direction, n 
(MislonB goRta to descend with a eplral or whirling motion. Tbej ai 
quently, liowever, caused bj two winds meellnf; each other at a" 
and then turning upon a center. Whpn two winds thna 
auutber, any clond which happens to be between (hem h 
densed, and tnrued rapidly around ; and all aubslancca 1 
fl are carried up Inio the air by the whiril 
/ft tlon of a wbirtwind at sea occasiODS 
y imtet-jpout. 
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9U& MONXK. SEPTEMBER, 186 5. so days. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Fui.li MOOK, ....?. 
Third Quarter, 

Nbw Moon, 

First Quarter, • < 



D. 

5 

11 
19 
27 



Boston. 



H. M. 

9 8 mo. 
14 mo. 
6 lev. 
10 2ev. 



New-York. 



H. M. 

8 56 mo. 
2 mo. 
5 49 ev. 

9 50 ev. 



Washington 



8 46 mo. 
11 52 ev. 

5 89 ev. 

9 40 ev. 




8un on Merid' 
or noon mark* 



D. 

1 

9 

17 

25 



H. SI. S. 

11 59 45 
11 57 6 
11 54 17 
11 51 81 



O 

S3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 



H 
H 

s 



F 
S 
A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 



OB 

a 
o 

4) 

•3 



's 

OQ 



8 7 
745 
723 
7 
688 
6 16 
553 
5 31 
5 8 
445 
422 
3 59 
3 37 
3 14 
250 
2 27 
2 4 
141 
117 
054 
31 
7 
8. 15 

39 

1 2 
125 
149 

2 12 
236 
2 59 



CALENDAR 

For Boston. New-Eng- 
land, N. York State, 
MichigaUfWisconsin, 
Iowa and Oregon. 



»> 

3 

9 

7 

58 

42 

19 

50 

16 

35 

50 

59 

64 

4 



53 

42 

28 

12 

53 

3^ 

10 

47 

38 

2 

27 

Si: 

16 

39 

1 

32 



SUN 

rises 



H 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



SUN 

sets. 



M 

24 

2() 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43,6 

44! 6 

45 6 

46i6 

47 5 

48,5 

49 5 

605 

5115 

53 5 

54 5 

55 5 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



MOON 

sets. 



M 

36 
35 
33 
31 
30 
28 
26 
25 
23 
21 
19 
17 
16 
14 
12 
11 
9 
7 
5 
4 
2 

58 
66 
54 
52 
50 
49 
46 
45 



H M 

1 1 



2 
3 
4 



3 

9 

18 



rises. 

6 59 

7 36 

8 18 

9 1 
950 

10 40 

11 36 
mom 

33 

1 31 

2 31 

3 13 
26 
24 



4 
5 



sets. 
6 47 



7 
7 



18 
51 



8 28 

9 10 
9 56 

10 48 

11 46 
tnoro 

49 



H. W. 

Bost. 



H M 

7 31 

8 33 

9 82 

10 25 

11 11 

12 
ev.49 

1 33 

2 24 

3 18 



4 
5 



17 
18 

6 24 

7 26 

8 23 

9 16 
10 1 

10 42 

11 18 
11 55 
morn 

34 



1 
1 
2 



10 
47 
26 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 



SUN 

rises 



H M 

5 27 
5 28 
5 29 
530 

5 31 

6 32 
5 33 
5 34 
535 
5 36 



3 12 



4 
4 
5 

7 



2 

57 
57 

1 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
5 42 
5 43 
5 44 
5 45 
5 46 
5 47 
5 48 
5 49 
5 50 
5 51 
5 52 

5 53 

6 54 
5 55 



SUN 

sets. 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M 

33 

32 

30 

29 

27 

26 

24 

23 

21 

19 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

59 
57 
55 
53 
52 
50 
49 
47 
45 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

1 4 



2 
3 
4 



6 
11 
20 



rises 
7 



7 
8 
9 



38 

21 

5 



9 53 

10 32 

11 40 
morn 

37 

1 34 

2 33 

3 17 
27 
24 

seto 
6 49 



4 
5 



7 
7 
8 



21 
54 
33 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



B M 



4 17 

5 19 

6 18 

7 11 
57 
46 



7 
8 



9 35 

10 18 

11 10 
ev. 4 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 



3 

4 

10 

12 

9 

2 

6 47 



7 
8 



9 14 
10 

10 52 

11 50 
morn 

53 



28 
4 

8 41 

9 20 
9 56 

10 33 

11 13 
11 58 
inoni 

48 

1 43 

2 43 

3 47 



CALENDAR 

ForWashinscton, 
Mary'ld,Virg'a, 
Kenfy,Mis8*rl, 
and California. 



SUN 

rises 



SUN 

sets. 



M 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
35 
5 36 
5 87 
5 38 
5 39 
5 40 
5 40 
5 41 
5 42 
5 43 
5 44 
5 44 
5 45 
5 46 
5 47 
5 48 
5 49 



50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M 

31 

301 

28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

21 

20 

18 

17 

15 

13 

12 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

59 
57 
55 
53 
52 
51 
49 
47 
45 



MOON 

sets. 



H M 

1 9 

2 10 

3 14 
:4'22 
rises. 

7 1 
740 

8 24 

9 8 
9 58 

10 48 

11 45 
mom 

41 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



87 
86 
21 
28 
24 



sets. 

6 51 

7 23 

7 67 

8 86 

9 18 
10 4 

10 56 

11 54 
morn 

55 



Hurricanes — Have been supposed to be of electric origin. A large 
vacuum is suddenly created in the atmosphere, into which the surround- 
ing air rushes witli immense rapidity, sometimes from opposite points of 
the compass, spreading the most frightful devastation along its track, root- 
ing up trees, and levelling houses with the ground. They are seldom ex- 
perienced beyond the tropics, or nearer the equator than the 9th or 10th 
parallels of latUude ; and they rage with the greatest fury near the tropics, 
in tlie vicinity of land or islands, while far out in the open ocean they rare- 
ly occur. They are most common among the West India Islands, near the 
east coast of Madagascar, in the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, in the 
Bay of Bengal, at tlie changing of the monsoons, and on the coast of China 
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1 a 10 
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4 17 
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4 17 
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4 18 






4 32 21 
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6 9 
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5 37 
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6 14 
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9 15 
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e 3 
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1 19 


6 3 
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3 6 


6 3 
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10 53 
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6 4 


5 31 
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6 4 


533 
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6 6 
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10 29 
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5 31 
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610 
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6 13 
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6 10 
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6 13 
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3 17 




6 11 


520 


3 18 


6 11 
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3 19 
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6 14 


5 17 
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10 9 
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4 13 
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6 12 
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6 15 


5 16 
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CH1.RGB OF Air. — Change of air ife at alt UmcB one of Ihe most Impor- 
Llliarieaof tliemcdli'iiludvieer. To peraone confined in close (owns, 
iloymeiiM, and Bufiering; from llie nllmcnlB 
. . ., and modes uf life, a cliango to some! open 
■.7.y seaside, often produces marvellous results ; 
altucked, pei'clmnce, l)y consuin|)llun, wlio fiuda 
illls or tlie Bca-ahoru too keen for the diseased 
I. in some slieltered vale in tlie Floridas, and otliei- I 
Uind, relief and enjoyment may be otten found, n 
ooded rural dialrkts the air is geoerolly relax- ( 



aceustomed to eedent] 
Incidental U> sncli siti 
liillj district, or tlie b. _ 
BO with tliu poor invalid, 
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iitu MONTH. NOVEMBER, 1865. 30 bats. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



TuLJj Moon, ■ 

Thikd Quabtbb,- 

New Moon, 

First Quabtkb, • - 



D. 

3 

10 
18 
25 



Boston. 



H. Jf. 

3 19 mo. 

1 1 mo. 

6 16 mo. 
10 15 ev. 



New-York. 



H. M. 

3 7 mo. 
49 mo. 
6 4 mo. 
10 3ev. 



Washington 



H. K. 

6 57 mo. 
39 mo. 
5 54 mo. 
9 53 ev. 




Sun on Merid. 
or noon mark. 



D. 

1 

9 

17 

25 



H. Ik. B. 

11 43 42 
11 44 
11 45 18 
11 47 19 



R 
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O 

ft* 
o 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



P 



w 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 
A 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 
A 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 
A 
M 
T 
W 
T 



GQ 
go 
g 

OB 

OQ 



14 36 

14 55 

15 14 
15 32 

15 50 

16 8 
16 26 

16 44 

17 1 
17 18 
17 34 

17 60 

18 6 
18 22 
18 37 

18 52 

19 7 
19 21 
19-35 

19 49 

20 2 
20 15 
20 28 
20 40 

20 51 

21 3 
2114 
2124 
2134 
2144 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-Eng- 
land, N. York State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Oregon. 



17 
IT 

3 
34 
50 
49 
33 


10 

8 
37 
54 
52 
31 
61 
51 
31 
50 
49 
26 
41 
34 

5 
13 
58 
IL 
16 
50 
5S 
44 



SUN I SUN 

rises 'sets. 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
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33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

43 

44 

45 

47 

48 

49 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

58 

59 



1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 



H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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55 
54 
53 
52 
50 
49 
48 
47 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
88 
87 
36 
36 
&5 
34 
33 
33 
82 
31 
31 
80 
29 
29 
29 



MOON 


sets. 


H M 


4 16 


5 28 


rises. 


6 19 


7 44 


8 13 


9 13 


10 15 


11 14 


morn 


12 


1 11 


2 6 


3 4 


3 69 


4 56 


5 53 


sets. 


5 50 


6 3iJ 


7 32 


8 31 


9 81 


10 34 


11 39 


morn 


47 


1 56 


3 6 


4 17 
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H M 

9 33 

10 27 

11 17 
ev. 9 



1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 



2 
51 
41 
36 
30 
22 



6 17 

7 9 

7 69 

8 48 

9 33 
10 16 

10 55 

11 34 
morn 

18 



1 
1 



1 
42 



2 27 

3 15 



4 
5 
6 

r 

8 

9 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., N. 
Jersey, Penn,, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 
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rises 



H M 
629 
630 
6 31 
6 32 
6 38 
6 36 
636 
6 38 
6 39 
640 
6 41 
6 48 
644 
6 45 
6 47 
6 48 
6 49 
6 60 
6 51 
6 52 
6 54 
6 65 
6 56 
6 57 
6 58 

6 69 

7 
7 1 
7 2 
7 4 
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sets. 
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4 69 


4 15 


4 68 


6 26 


4 57 
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456 


6 22 


465 


7 18 


4 53 


8 17 


4 52 


9 17 


450 


10 18 


4 49 


11 16 


448 
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4 47 


14 


446 


1 12 


446 


2 6 


444 


3 3 


443 


3 57 


4 42 


4 54 


4 41 


5 50 


4 40 


sets. 


4 40 


5 54 


4 39 


6 43 


4 38 


7 36 


4 38 


8 34 


4 37 


9 34 


436 


10 86 


4 86 


11 40 


4 36 


morn 


434 


47 


434 


1 64 


4 33 


3 4 


4 33 


4 14 
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N. Y, 
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6 19 

7 13 

8 3 

8 56 

9 48 

10 37 

11 27 
ev.22 

1 16 

2 8 

3 8 



3 
4 
5 



56 
46 
34 

6 19 

7 2 

7 41 

8 20 

9 4 
9 47 

10 28 

11 13 
morn 

1 

52 

1 47 

2 47 

3 48 

4 52 

5 53 



CALENDAR 

ForWashinpTton, 
Mary'ld,Virg'a, 
Kent'y.MissVi, 
and California. 



8UN 

rises 



6 27 
6 28 
6 29 
630 
6 31 
6 82 
683 
685 
686 
6 87 
6 89 
640 
6 41 
6 42 
6 48 
644 
6 46 
646 
6 47 
6 48 
6 49 
6 60 
6 61 
6 52 
6 63 
654 
665 
6 56 
6 67 
668 
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sets. 
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5 1 


6 


4 69 
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4 57 


4 66 


465 


464 


453 


4 62 


4 61 


460 


4 49 


4 48 


4 47 


446 


446 


4 45 


444 
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443 


442 


4 42 


4 41 


4 41 


4 41 


4 41 


440 


440 


440 



MOON 

sets. 

H M 

4 14 

5 24 
rises. 

6 26 

7 22 

8 21 

9 21 

10 21 

11 19 
morn 

15 



1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 



12 
6 
2 
56 
51 
47 



sets. 

5 59 

6 44 

7 40 

8 38 

9 87 
1(T89 
11 43 
morn 

0*47 
1 54 
8 8 
4 12 



ing, and frequently laden with miasma ; persons who are obliged to dwell 
there should get out upon the open hills as often as possible, and let the 
lungs play freely in the bracing air; those engaged in rural occupations 
are usually enaliled to resist tlie enervating efiects of the bad air which 
they inhale, although not always, as we see by the prevalence of ague and 
other fevers.aniong them. After all, however, for purity of air, the coun- 
try is far to be preferred to the town, and in most situations the rural 
population are more healthful than the urban. 

As a general rule it may be noted that dry air Is good, if not too dry; in 
which case it is likely to cause cracks and chaps in the skin, and jto be 
loaded with minute 'particles of dust, which are injurious to the lungs. 
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COTJNTRY HOMICB.* 



f HOUSE is alwRja a teacber ; it may become an agent of dfiliza- 
CioD. While buildeta minister to deceit aod Taaitj', tbose vices 
will prevail ; when their worka cmbodj fitness, truUi and dignified 
simplicity, these tepiibUcim viituea will be finnlj' rooted in the 
nntian. Few are aware bow strong an infiueiice U exerted b; the 
dnelling on its inhnbitante. 
Mistakes in building are more often made tlii'ougn want of 
tlmught than lack of taste or means; still the consequences are equally 

To harmoniie wi'ji the snnMnnding scenery, W enter inlo the spirit of the 
luiUcape, ia the higliest beauty of a donjestiu building. Tliis ia too often 
oveclmked; — and ne Gud the dignity and repose of Nature broken by the 
ptesFDce of nhite, bare, bleak abodes, set ostentatiously in unplanted fields. 
•Itt roofs and horizontal lines are opposed to the ascending lines of rooks 
Ind mountains around them ; |ofty turrets and steep gables rise up to con- 
*frilct the natural expression of level plains. A house may be considered 
I>eiuliru1 ia the situa^on which suits it ; its precise copy, in an unfit place, 
"ill always be a miserable deformity, 

'n*plaii( and most or the matter of Ihii article vera rumlibed bran as 
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F»sbiou IB not Ihe Bjaonym of taste ; nor is beauty monopoliied b j 
weslth. A low log-cabin, nestled in the woods, the moaa grown over 
roof, the moming-gloriea cUmbing to the rustic windoir, is more attract 

. is a better liome than manj a cosily marble mansion. But the eSbrt of 
"putting tlie best foot foremoat," anil aniioosly attempting much display, 

la our country homes Iho truth, the comfort, the sobriety which Ought to 
chnracterize their architecture.* 

lo house can fail to please whose form and bue accord with the s^ji'^^'^ 
country; which looks just what it is, neither less nor more; whose propois 

IS and details ai-e formed upon the principles of tastej and whose inner 

ingement regards economy of spaee and gives atten^on to the laws of 
health, — requiring tiie fewest steps, presenting the greatest cheerfulneaa, 

itnesB and convenience for oonimon and daily use. All which the poorest 

a who builds can liuve as well as the rich ; for Providence opens ■ short 
road to comfort, but hedges up the patli to tuiury. 



A. SMjLT..i:i COTTAGK. 

This de^gn, being intended for a respectable family of limited means, who 
desire a home of their own, however humble, has been supplied, to meet 
the wants of such, with every facility for refined domestic life ; although, 
' course, in a small way. 
There is but one lai^e room for general family use, but this is furnished 
h a pantry B by S feet, and a platform adjoining the wood-house, where, 
mild weather, much coarse work may be performed. From (his the cellar j 
f y stairs descend, directly under the flight to the upper story. The closet in I 

£<=*> -^ 
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thia plBtTorm m»j be cODStructed onlj 
three feet high, to contain iron wire, 
and t1i« top of it em be lued us ■ 
table for wastiing disbea. The eliding 
window in Ihe pantrj will allow tlie 
I replacing of llie dishea without taking 
Ibem around tlirough the llving-rooni 
door. The platform being in thebod<r 
of the house, is aimply enclosed on its 
outer side bj tlie studding of the 
walla — ill thia a door-way should be 
I made to allon free access to the wood- 
hou3e. 

There is a large bed-room on the 
first floor, having two closets. (The 
plnce most suitable for the bed ia 
marked by a parallelogram crossed by diagonal lines; and all the doors in 
this and ^9 succeeding plans are marlced with dotted lines, sboning in what 
direction they should awing back.) Tlio upper 



Pig. 3.—I!1nl Floor. 







bath-rt 



The 



ng. t.~(3ianiia- FJoor. 



i obdiined by enclosing the 
lace on each side of the 
tlnis leaving them of pro- 
-. tlirouglioul. 

;bt hand chimney, rising 
only from llic second floor, sliould be 
solidly supported by tliick planks in 
that part of tlie floor where it stands, 
to prevent its settling. The stove- 
pipe from tlie living-room fire passes 
np into the room above to enter the chimney. 
The body of the house is 25 by 34 feet, with a wing 13 by 17 feet. 
Cod of Erection.— Tbi ost of building in accordance with these designs 
■ill vary much with the degree of finish and piice of materials, and the 
Intimates furnished can be considered only as approiimate ones. They are 
jnade, in all insluneea, on tlie liaais of prices before the war, lo which the 
requisite additions must be made in accordance with the increased rates. 
The estimates.are also intended for wood — if built of etouc or brick, nearly 
one-half more should be added, varying with localities. 

The cost of a house built according to the preceding design, would be 
from tirelve to fifteen hundred dollars. 
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A. BBACKKTED SQUARE HOX7SK. 



The building, plniiily and neatly conalructed of wood, wd vwticJly 
boarded, would cost, before the nar, eigliteen hundred to two tbouaind 
duUnrS. It is tliirty-lliree feet Square and one story and a half ia height; 
the loner stoiy should be nine feet high, and the upper one five feet on the 
■ides, when finished, and as niueli higher in the centre aa desired. 

On tlie first floor there ia a parlor, bed-room, sittidg-room and kitchen — 
I the last two commauicadDg by aa 
I entry from which the cellar HtaJrs de- 




A' 
V' 
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the wat«r-putnp might be placed there, m the convenience of tbe fumit; 

The stairs which lead to the chambers are near tiie bed-room door — an 
idianUge to tbe mistress of the liouse in case of eieliness. Tlie two li; 
hiod rooms on the second floor are adapteJ to futility use, one of tl 
bi'iag a doDF into the bBtb-room, ajid bolh being conoected bj a lighted 
passage, with sbclrea on one aide, aa in the one belon. All the bed-ro( 
ue furniabed with closets, and ave nearly equal m size. 



A. PLAIN COITNTRY IIOTTSK. 

This duelling, neat and cheerful ii 
>Dd so ^mple ID the arrangement of 

The parlor and sitting room are entered by a small passage-way opening 
on the leranda in front. A aide hall connects with Uie three priiicip.il 
Tooius, and contains the atair-case. The kitchen is entered through the 
fotliog-room, and has a panlry adjoining. 

The upper rooms are equal in aiie to those below them, and are fiimislied 
with closets; between two of them a small bathing-room is silualed. Thi 
recess, 6 by 8 feet, iu the right-hand front bed-room, forms a pleasant placs , 
for sewing or study; or may be set oST by a partition to form a separate J&^ 



-a^O® - i 



15* 




u in tho pfecedii^ design. 



. COTTVEJNIBNT I>^VKLLIN<3-. 



The plan affords > parlor, biting-room, kitchen nod seven bed-rooma, and 
is adapted to the oaa of a la^a familj rewdiog in a ooontry Tillage or on a > 
farm of moderate size. f 

The front porch may be fitted with glazed windows and a door in>) 
winter, in order to add to the warmtb of the hall. The siting or dining- "I 
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Fig. 12.-'Fir*t Moor. 



Fig. \Z,—ChamJber Flow, 






room is separated from the kitchen 
by the pantry — an arrangement 
which is approved by all who have 
tried it ; aa it excludes much noise 
and smoke from the dining-room, 
while the pantry is accessibly to 
both rooms at once. 

The wing is not as high as the 
main part of the liouse in either 
story — ^the difference between the 
height of the lower rooms requiring 
that the bed-rooms in the upper 
story of the wing should be' entered 
from the landing of the stairs ; a 
few more steps lead to the upper 
hall and the front rooms. 

There are several points in whi^»h 
this design may be- modified to suit 
different tastes and requirements. 
Most persons would prefer a sliding 
window, or no connection at all, 
between the bed-room on the first 
floor and the kitchen. Some might 
wish a door in the parlor to open 
on the little back porch, instead 
of a window opening from the 
floor by weights and pulleys; or 
choose to employ the airy and 
pleasant little bed-room, 8 by 11, 
above stairs, as a study or sewing 
room. These changes are easily 
made. 

The cost of this building would 
be about two thousand two hundred 
dollars. . 

[The engraving of the perspec- 
tive view is defective in some par- 
ticulars, but serves to give the 
general expression.] 
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Fig. IB.-. 

total disregard of taste and the neglect of every mental «nd social reqoire- 
fe niert. More of the rtnl charactei of the CDuntrj- genlleman should be' " 
T presaeJ— Lis culture without foppislineBs— houeaty nilLout rudeness. 

z:^; -— ■ 
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Upon this principle the present design is believed to be based. While 
every facility for household labors is presented, there is scope offered for 
home comfort, intellectual improvement and wide hospitality. 

The front rooms are so placed, that they must be mope or less used by the 
£Euaiiiy. The .house consists of two buildings, a large one in front and a^ 

small one in the rear, — con- 



CLoViera 



>' BfTWll 



BEDROOM. 



I CL OSJET S. 



CLOSET 
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LIMEN 
CLOSET. 



RO 



nected by the kitchen, which 
only one story in height, 



IS 



BEDROOM. 



following 



J 



CLOSET. 



or. 



with a lofty ceiling 
up the slope of the rafters, so 
as to be high in the centre ; 
Jlghted by windows on each 
side, and surrounded by all the 
closets, &c., required in do- 
mestic labor. The wood closet 
must be kept filled with wood, 
cut ready for use in a detached 
wood-house. The dairy or 
milk-room has an outer door 
of its own, and a large closet 
for keeping cheese. This 
closet is so situated that the 
odor of the cheese is not likely 
to fill the house. The cellar 
stairs are easily accessible from 
kitchen, dairy and back kitchen, 
and the stairs to the back 
chambers can be used by the 
J hired men without their enter- 
ing the other rooms, as the 
passage leading to them opens 
out-of-doors. The large and 
¥iB,ti,^Chamber Floor, pleasant sitting-room is near 

the kitchen, the front stair-case and two bed-rooms. Some of the doors to 
the npper rooms should be partially glazed, to admit enough light to the 
upper hall ; or the small bed-room might be omitted and the hall thus 
lighted by the front window. The four other bed-rooms are all large, of 
equal size, and furnished with ample closet-room. The upper room on the 
right hand, (being reached only by an entry,) is more retired than the rest, 
and would be comfortable and quiet for an invalid. 

The upper floor of the rear building is occupied by two good bed-rooms, 
for the use of domestics, &c., closets being made next to the eaves. A 
gable-window lights the space between the rooms. Cost, about $3,300. 
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The form of this design is a plain paralellogram^ 40 by 43 feet, with a 
projection in front three feet deep, and verandas on both sides. 

It is suited to the wants of a larg< and genteel family, who occupy it as a 
country residence. With considerable modification of plan, reduction in 

size, and built 
with a plain 
wooden ex- 
terior, it would 
answer the pur- 
poses of a coun- 
try boarding- 
house. 

The house Is 
entered by a 
porch which 
opens into a 
large hall, with 
parlor on the 
right and din- 
ing-room on the 
left hand. The 
latter 16 by 19 
feet, (misprinted 15 by 19,) 
contains a large bay window 
into wh}ch the dining-talde 
may be extended if more 
room is needed. An enclos- 
ed porch, or arcade, is situ- 
ated at the end of the stair- 
case hall. If the cost of this 
feature is considered too 
great, the hall can extend to 
the outer wall of the house. 
The landing of the* staus 
looks out on the balcony; a 
few broad steps on the left 
hand lead to a retired cham- 
ber ; the right hand steps to 
the upper hall. Five Aeep- 
Vlg.tS.-Stcond Floor. ing rooms, a bath-room^ and 

a number of closets fill up the second story. A servants' stair-case lands in 




Fig. IZ-^FIrstl^oor. 
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the pusBge to llie bath-ro 
■lid direcdf over Ihia a flight 
■sixiidB to their roonu id 
*Uic Here the steep ris 
the roof affords ninple space 
for two Bleepin^roonts, li 
ed b; danoer vintlows in 
roof, and closet tpace 
gairets besidea. 

The bouse is iaten'ded to be 
nnned by a furnace, but 
prOTiwon is mide for beating 
uritli gloves all tbe lover 
moat of (he upjwr n 

Tbe oost of erecling this 
dwelliHg, before tlie war, 
would have been about tt.tOO, but tlie amount could have been considera- 
bly increased bf a higher finish. * 

So devatkiii ia giTen, but Desipi So. 10, of Vauz's TllUa and Gottagw 
iadioatea tlie geneol eipressios. 



A 'vil.IjA.gs: rssidsin'cb:. 



Tb« plana and view* bere given represent a residence erected some ;ean 
ttga ia the viliage of Uaion Spriags, N. T. It i» built of wood, with (ke 
walla filled in with brieic 

Tbe plana need but little explanation. A. donbla door, (tbe outer ■ 
Venetian blind,) leads from tbe parlor to tbe vennda, in front of the ornt- 
menl*! garden, and commanding a view of Cayuga lake, h^ a mile distant. 
Tbe narsery oontaioa a series of draweta, oet even with tbe wall, for con 
taining miaeellaneool articles. TlKy are nineteen in number and placed ii 
five series, one above another, tlie upper onea b«ng smalt and the lower 
ones laige. Tbe bed-room between ninery and kitchen maf be used 
bath-rooTB, bring readily accessible to tbe kitchen for olitaioing healed 
water. The walls of tbe pantry are furnished with continuous shelves, all 
of wbidi an dosed with tight, dutov doors. A door about two feet 
aquare, breast high, between the dining-room and pantry, having a shelf a 
lalf wide on the pantry side, admits the free passage of dishea 
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Fig. 20.— iVindjwrf Floor. 

roomSf as shown in the annexed plan. 
The outer one contains a stone cistern 
about six by ten feet, from which the 
water is drawn through an inclined 
pipe by a pump in the kitchen placed 
over a stone sink. The same room is 
also used as a coal-cellar, and .contains 
the hot-air furnace. Adjoining this is 
a room for the general purposes of a 
cellar. It contains a set of hanging 



without opening the common 
door. A similar one is placed 
in the second story, between 
the room over the dining-room 
and the room for domestics 
over the kitchen, and proves a 
great convenience. 

The observatory, shown in 
the perspective view, com- 
mands an extensive prospect, 
including many miles of Gay- 
uga lake, the Burrounding 
country and distant blue hills. 

The basement is finished 
with a smooth floor of hydrau- 
lic cement, and is divided by 
eight-inch partitions into three 





Fig. ^.—Chamber Floor. 

-^o^ 
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sUelvee, a nafe for articles of food, Ught boxes for 
vegetablee, &c,, the Utter being pat-ked in tine 
dump moee. Tbe tliifd ipBrtmeiit is tbe fruit 

Iroom, shout twelve bj twentj-eight feet Tlie 
BheiveB for conUining tbe rruil *re fire and s half 
feet wide, and eilend nearly the whole length of 
the apartment. Tbe lower nbelf is a foot from 
the floor, tbe other two with spicea of two feet 






Tlie 1 



ending 



I around allows free aceeaa for filling, picking 
I and selecting. Tbe upper alielf being ii 



This bouse aUinda on a amall fanii of 
outer BtreetB of the village, and the adjao 
re represented in tbe anueied engraving. 



lir, should be Aimiebed with lids 
vaporstion and drying. Pean ripen 
L-overiiig of woolen blankets. 
L of about silt}' acres, on one of the 
t grouuds of about two acres 
. is the carriage eatrance from 
. tbe street, K 






the 



In the rear of this portion, and separated by an evergreen screen is the 
kitchen and fruit garden n, contuning rows of dwsrf apples, dwarf pears, 
and the smaller fruits, so arranged that Che cultivation can be performed to 
iderable extent bj a horse. A natural depression at o, about tliirty 
diameter and eight feet deep, with a curved walk to the bottom, ' 
planted as a aecluded flower-garden. On the other side of tbe dwelling a. 



If.,, 
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and near] J hidden by trees, are the smoke-house c, the ioe-house d, the chil- 
dren's play-room and tool-house b, and between them a group of bee-hives. 
The road »\ extends to the carriage-shed /, and the horse-barn 6, and hkio 
the orchard and farm — g represents the farm-bam. 

The residence here represented, (built and occupied by the author of the 
Rkgistsr,) was erected when materials were cheap, at a cost of a little over 
three thousand dollars. At the present increased prices nearly double this 
sum would be required. 



• ♦ » 



rOB THK NUBSKBT, ORCHARD AND FRUIT-GARDEN. 



The following pages are intended as a continuation of the calendar for 
farm work contained in the Rxoistkr for 1864. The importance of doing 
work at its proper season, and of preventing the confusion and increase of 
labor occasioned by neglect and delay, it is belieyed will give particular 
Talue to these hints. 

IWorlc for Jannai'T'* 

The labors' for this month are not many, but some of them are of much 
importance. Where there is danger from mice, and the precaution of bank- 
ing up was not performed in autumn, it will be advisable after each fall of 
snow to tread it firmly about the stem, which will exclude these depredators 
by preventing their burrowing. Where rabbits prove destructive, they are 
caught in traps; 'strewing com near the trees will induce them to leave' the 
trees for the corn. 

Orchards and fruit-gardens should always be on naturally or artificially 
drained land — but it sometimes happens that a mid-winter tbair, accompanied 
with rain, will flood a young orchard, and subsequent hard freezing will 
injure the trees. Provision must therefore be made for surface draining, 
wherever accumulations of water occur. 

Pruning. — Toung trees in the nursery, and older ones in the orchard, of 
the hardier kinds, may be pruned during open weather. All wounds in 
orchard-trees, an inch or more in diameter, should be protected from the 
weather by a coating of ochre paint, shellac varnish, tar and bfic^-dust, or 
grafting wax. The surface should be allowed to remain uncovered a few 
days after the cut is made, in order to become dry. The neatest application 
is shellac dissolved to the consistency of thick paint in alcohol — the handle 
of the brush being inserted in the cork, it is kept air-tight in drying, and 
always ready, (fig. 24); but fine sand, brick-dust or powdered chalk, mixed 
with warm gas-tar, is a good application and much cheaper. ' Grafting wax 
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does well. End tna; be iipplied with a tavah vlieo 
melted, or in the form of thick plasteia. 

QRina ms; be cu( uul picked away for spring uae. 
Tbej' Atoaid all be accuralel; and difitiacClj labelled, 
to prevent mistake; thej may be packed in finely- 

I broken, damp moss, or buried in euLb— or if in small 
quuitities, so >a to prerent heating, in damp saw-dusL 
la cutting, tlie name may be kept lemporarily by 

I writing wilb a uommoa lead pencil on a shaved por- 
>n of tbe shoot, (fig. 2); but for packing away 
permatirentlf, wnte tbe 
sanie oa botli sides of 

lie. ..-««»>*«* •"?°'"'iS'-' r li 

lac ana tmi*. > toot long aiid half an 
incL wide, (flg. 3,) tad lie Itua up with tba 
icioDS, the outside writing readil; abowing 
.the same, and the uiner M refer to in case 
tbe outsid* is erased, (fig. 4). Scions not 
fiilly hardy, as of most aorta of plum, should 
be cut early in winter, or before they have 
been exposed and irjured by severe cold. 
Ihe«ew posU^ law aliovii^ scions to be ' 
sent cheaply by mail, thej are best put up by ^ 
eadoBlog them aii^tight iu cases of oil-^lk, 
(such aa is used for hat-lining,) by wrapping 
the (Nl«ilk about the sdoos and over iho 
ends, and tlien passing a fine thread repeated- _, 
ly round from end to end, making the whole Xartliv '^a'^poMi^'^rt^ 
air-Oght, (flg. 28). Tbe natunl moisture is thus preserved, and they 
ibrivel. The names should 
written with pencil on the ends, 

1 no paper for this purpose wrap- 

I'll. a&.-Or^fUpaOeajbrMadU.ff'bl^ ped around them, »«'« 'tiK'rta »l>e 
mail, moisture. GniTta have been slirivel- 

led and spoiled by mistakenly placing dry cotton batting amoi^ them before 
bang tlius encaaed. To send gralU in larger quantitiaa by "eipresa," ft<M 
Ibem in alternating layers of fine, alightly-damp moss. It is aiwaya impor- 
tait, whether packing grafts for keeping or for distant conveyance, to pre- 
serve the natural moisture precisely, and no more. If the packing is too 
wet, they will become water soalced and rot. 

EicLUDiHa CATTLE. — It should not be forgotten that where cattle ran 
contiguously (o orchards, serious damage ia sametlmff done by their break- 
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ing in at this season of the year — Whence the importance of seeing that gates 
are kept closed, and fences in good repair. 

BuriNG Trees. — Those intending to purchase trees in spring shoold now 
carefully ascertain where they can be procured with most certainty as to 
quality and kind. Never purchase of travelling venders, unless the;r char- 
acter and that of their employers, are fully established ; and above all, never 
take a tree of an unknown pedler, who has, perhaps, bought them, at low 
prices, of unreliable nurserymen, and, after drying them a week in the air, 
offers them as " very cheap." Where trees are to be obtained frwn a dis- 
tance, send the order soon and avoid the false economy of trying to save 
expense by meagre packing. It is better to pay two or three cents per tree 
to hate them well put up and to have them arrive in perfect condition, than 
half this amount and lose ten times the value in shrivelled trees. 

Packing Trees. — Those who have trees themselves to pack for trans- 
portation in spring, should now see that the following materials are provid- 
ed : — Boxes, with iron straps or hoops for the comers — moss, for the roots — 
straw, for the tops — ^labels, for designating the sorts — ^flag, oziers, or rye 
straw, for tying bunches — ^|arge labels of doth, parchment or wood, for 
designating bunches — lamp4)lack, and turpentine or rock-oil, and brash for 
marking boxes. If the trees are to be packed in bales or bundles, provide 
long, straight rye or other straw — ^baling-cord — ^gunny-cloth or Russia 
mats — se wiiTg-twine — large packing-needles — directing-labels — white-lead 
paint and soft pencil. 

Manuring. — Orchards and fruit-gardens which need enriching should now 
receive a coat of manure, evenly spread over the whole surface, to be plowed 
or spaded in, in spring, if practicable ; or if not, to be left on the surface, 
the soluble portions being carried into the soil by rains and melting snowa 
But caution should be used in placing much long mannre against the stems 
of small trees, which might invite mice. 

Registering Orchards. — Much inconvenience and often many mistakes 
arise from not " preserving the names of varieties in young orchards. The 
trees are received, correctly labelled, from the nursery ; these are left on the 
trees till the wires cut the limbs, or until effaced by time, and the sorts are 
forgotten. In a few y.eare the trees begin to "bear, but the names being gone 
the owner consults his neighbors, and probably receives very erroneotis 
names, and thus misnomers are multiplied. 

Forcing. — ^FuU directions are not here intended, but only firief memo- 
randa for hints in season. In forcing strawberries begin with a rather low 
temperature, or about 55**, and, as growth advances, gradually increase to 
60** and 65*^. Give a good supply of water uniformly at all times, and 
avoid flooding. It is important to preserve the moisture and temperature 
uniform, without sudden changes, or the buds will drop. Grapes for forcing 
now coming into leaf, should be kept at 60^ or 65^. Equalize by pinching 
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the shoots on different parts of the vine, especially on grapes in pots, retard- 
ing the upper shoots and encouraging the lower. 

Grape Cuttings. — ^These should be kept rather cool at first, and \he heat 
afterwards gradually increased. Keep the air moist above them ; if too dry, 
so as to require watering, the superabundance of moisture below will rot 
them. Similar precautions are required in raising grapes from eyes. 

Worlc fbr February. 

Read carefully the directions for last month, many of which arc applica- 
ble for the whole winter, and preclude the necessity of saying much here. 

RooT-GRAFTiNO the apple may be performed during the whole of this 
month. In order to do the work expeditiously, the tools and appliances 
should all be in perfect order, and everything phtced so convenient that no 
unnecessary movement of the hand^ consuming time, may be made. For 
full directions for performing the work, with illustrations, see page 316, Vol. 
II of Rural Affairs. The apple is nearly the only fruit that can be suc- 
cessfully root-grafted. Occasional success attends the root-grafling of the 
pear, but more commonly it results in total ^Eiilure. In all grafting, it is 
desirable to select well-ripened, vigorous scions; the lower buds on the 
shoot are too nearly dormant to push readily, and the upper part is often too 

immature or spongy to succeed well. The middle por- 
tions of the scion are therefore always thel>est. 

Caterpillar^s Eggs. — Pass through orchards and 
fruit-gardens with a basket on the left arm, and a knife 
or pruning-shears on a pole in thetright hand, and clip 
off every shoot that contains a nest of caterpillar's eggs 
and carry them in the basket and bum them. Each nest 
pontains several hundred eggs, (fig. 6,) and trees are 
now more easily and effectually cleared of them than 
after they have hatched and formed large webby nests. 
They encircle the young twigs near the extremities, and 
are thus easily detected by the practiced eye, and readily 
clipped off. A day should be selected for this work 
when the sky is rather dark, otherwise the eyes will be 
unpleasantly affected by the constant looking upward. 

Manuring Orchards. — Top-dressing orchards which 
are not growing with sufficient vigor, may be performed 
to advantage at any time during the month. Spread the 
Pig'. 6. manure evenly over the whole surface, and the thaws 

&nd rains of spring will carry the soluble parts into the soil. 

Stakes for straightening up trees, labels for marking^them, and ladders for 
gathering fruit, may be made on stormy days. For the' mode of constructing 
different kinds of ladders, see pages 66 and 67, Vol. II of Rural Affairs. 
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Pbunino. — All hardy trees may be pruned any time during the month, 
and those inclining to be tender, such as the peach, should be left a month 
later. All pruning intended to promote growth, should be done before the 
buds swell in spring. If done after the leaves expand, or while growth is 
in progress, the tendency is to check the tree, although the wounds heal 
more readily at this time. • 

Grape-Housks. — ^We cannot do better, under this head, than to copy the 
following brief directions from an experieilced manager : 

" Grape-vines in the houses, started in December, will now be out of 
bloom and swelling their fruit ; commence thinning the bunches in good 
season, and be careful in doing this not to handle the berries, as they are 
very susceptible of injury at this season ; maintain a good temperature and 
keep up a genial atmosphere by liberal damping af the floors in good wea- 
ther. Vines in graperies and green-houses will now begin to swell their 
buds, and a good syringing, mornmg and night, will help to swell them 
up, and assist them in breaking stronger and more evenly ; 50^ to 65^ is 
sufficient for a night temperature for the first fortnight. Vines in pots, 
brought into the house last month, will now be growing freely, and should 
be carefully watered." , 

UTorlc for ]flarc]&. 

Bead the directions for the two previous months, and any work unfinished 
then may be now completed. 

Hbadino-down Budded Trees should be done during the present month. 
AU prominent budston the stock should be rubbed off at the same time, as 
this will lessen the subsequent labor when the shoots begin to start, and 
prevent that check in the tree which is always given when any. considerable 
amount of foliage is removed after growth has commenced. 

'^^^J^^'^'^'i^t'i^^^^^f^ Hardy Grapstii^s may be pruned if the 
-r^^-jsi:^U^'^»^'^^^ ^Qrjj lyjg jj^jj jjgg^ already attended to. Grape 

eyes may be now started in the hot-bed. They 
are placed in pots about half an inch deep, as 
shown in the annexed cuts, (figs. 7 and 8.) 

Gravtinq the Cherry, in order that full 
success may be attained, should be done at least 
a week or two before the buds begin to swelL 
If left much later, the operation becomes quite 
uncertain, and if the buds have already begun 
to expand it will be labor thrown away. Plums 
should be grafted immediately following, or 

nearly as early as the cherry. Finish cutting all grafts before the buds swell. 
Cherry-stones, intended for raising stocks, should be planted as early as 

possible, as they commence sprouting in the ground where they have been 




Fig. 7. 







Fig. 8. 
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bnried, tbe very moment the froat dia^peui from the soil. Apple and pear 
Kede should be left but little later. 

Roon)tt4rTiKO THK GfliP* ia shown in the accomptnjing figure 9. 
Small pordou of root ifl iuaerted in the grftiti and the parte bou 
together with stripa of waied paper, leaving a portion open below 
for tbe emission of roots. A bottom heat under glias soo 
them, and (hej are tranifrared to pota, and afterwards to open 
ground. 

Aji otyection to thii mode of propagation ia that the grafts so 
timei fail, and the roots grow, cnuaing miitures. The following 
etc«llent method b described bj E, W, Hihemdiin, in the Couk- 
i tRT aEHTLiHlM: — " Good, wsll-ripened wood, of large growth. Is 
1 made op into lengths idiout two and a half inches long, hating the 
F bad at tiie upper end, about a quarter of an inch from the top, 
(fig. 10.) Pure cl«an building or laics sand is placed about three 
, int^ea deep over 
the tanks in a 
forcing house, 
into which the 
pieces of grape- 
wood are placed 
at an angle of 
^- ■■ about 46", leav- 
isg the bud just at tb« 
surhce of the sand. The; 
ue placed in rows about 
two inches apart, and about 
an inch apart in tbe rows, 
and the sand well pr^»ed 
to the wood. 

The sand should be warmed by the water in the tanks to the temperature 
of eo*, for a day OT two, gradually raising it ia a few days to 90= or 96", 
The air in the house should be kept 10' lower, if possible, than the sand, al 
ill times. Keep the sand moderately net, sad the tempei-attire ss even si 
possible, avoiding sudden changes. In about a week the buds will begin tc 
swell, and in three or four weeks fine roots will break out in the bark, gene- 
rally towards the lower end. 

When tbe roots are three or four inches long they shonld be potted off in 
mold, made either by rotten sods or wood earth and sand, mixed in about 
equal proportions, and given plenty of water for some time, until well estab- 
lished in their new home, when they may either be left in the pots, or if the 
house is too full, turned into open ground. 
The advantages of pure sand for striking the cuttings, seems to ix 




Tig. 10. 
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its being a good conductor of heat, and does not pack hard by wetting. Of 
course, the young roots grow from the organized tiaatter in the cutting, the 
same as potato sprouts grow from a potato. 

It is important to keep the air in the house colder than the sand, for the 
object is to stimulate the cutting at the root, and not by having a warm air 
and cold sand, stimulate the buds to throw leaves before the roots are formed, 
thereby causing the exhaustion of the cutting. For this reason it is best to 
start the cuttings in the house in the early part of April, while the air iis 
cool, so the temperature of the bouse can be regulated. 

It is very important to use none but good buds, as no process can give 
vitality to dead ones, or any success to imperfect ones — scarcely one in a 
hundred failing to grow when good buds were used." 

Bearing Peach Trees may be now shortened back, according to the 
directions given in the article on pruning. Trees are often allowed to bear 
too many peaches, diminishing the size and quality, without increasing the 
number of bushels. Cutting back the shoots is an easy and excellent mode 
of thinning the crop ; and the severity of the thinning may be varied with 
the amount of the wood thus removed. 

Grape-Houses. — " Vines in the earliest houses," says a practical writer, 
"are now swelling up their fruit, and with the longer days and warmer sun 
will soon show a rapid improvement. Continue to top all laterals ; thin out 
the bunches if the <;rop is too large ; give liberal quantities of air in good 
weather and maintain a humid atmosphere. Vines in the green-house will 
now be breaking : syringe every morning until well out in leaf." 

l¥or]£ for April. 

This month being the principal one for transplanting, comprises a large 
number of important operations. The land for setting out young trees 
should be prepared, if possible, in the very best condition— deep, mellow 
and properly drained. This should be particularly the case with small fruits 
and dwarf trees, which are planted near together, and the roots of which 
soon extend and fill the whole surface. Large orchards of the apple, &c., 
may be planted on well-prepared strips of land, and the intermediate spaces 
cultivated with other crops for a year or - two. It is also of the utmost 
importance that a good selection of sorts should be made. Never buy trees 
because they are "cheap.? The man who expects to purchase anything, 
without paying its full price, will commonly find himself mistaken, and there 
will always be some drawback. It will not be an economical expenditure to 
buy a hundred apple-trees at five dollars below the market price, and lose 
half of them because they hav« been badly grown, badly dug, and are poor, 
unsaleable sorts ; nor more economical to get i^urious or cheap sorts and lose 
fifty times their cost in subsequent years by raising small or unsaleable crops ; 
therefore always procure trees from reliable establishments. 
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Full directions for transplanting are given on page 60, Vol. I of Rural 
Affairs. In cutting back young trees, when transplanted, remember that 
it is indispensable to do the cutting before the buds expand. 

Transplanting Strawberries. — ^Early in the spring is the best season 
for setting out strawberries. If the work is done well they will bear a 
moderate crop the same season, and a heavy one the next. The best plants 
are the well-rooted runners from last autumn. They should be well taken 
up, so as to secure all the fibres^ lifting the roots out with a spade and shak- 
ing the earth carefully from them ; if pulled severely by the hand the roots 
will be torn off. The older and dead leaves should be cut off from the 
plants, and the roots trimmed to about two and a half inches long. For 

ordinary field culture they may be set out with a 

dibble, (fig. 11,) care 

having been previously 

taken to immerse the 

roots in mud to prevent 

drying. But for garden 

culture it is better to 

spread the roots out like 

^toutwUh a diWfe, or inT>rella, (fig. 12,) and set Fig. n.—Stratoberry plant, 

(hi common way. them in a hole broad **^*^^'^^?^*^*'*^ ^'^^• 

enough, with a small mound in the centre on which the spread roots rest, 

and form a cap, as shown in 
fig. 13. 

Half-hardy grapes and 
raspberries, laid down and 
Tig.18.— Sole, for setting the spread roots 0/ a covered late last autumn, 
strawberry plant. should have the covering re- 

moved as early as possible, if not already done, and the stems placed in 
position. If this work is left too late, the moist earth in contact with the 
swelling buds, injures or rots them, and the owner is satisfied, therefore, that 
"covering does a great deal more harm than good." 

Cutlings of currants, quinces, &c., taken off last autumn, and kept through 
winter, should be set out early, or as soon as the soil is mellow and dry 
enough. The earth should be trodden or packed against them from the 
bottom of the trench, compactly, all the way up, and about an inch left 
above the surface, which should be mulched with one inch of fine manure. 

Root-grafted apples trees should be set out as soon as the ground is in pro- 
per condition, and the fruitful source of failure, viz : — a want of the close 
packing of the soil about them below, carefully avoided. Stock-grafting of 
apples and pears may be done in the North the first half of the month ; 
and, if the grafts have been kept, without starting, in an ice-house or .other 
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cool pUce, the vork ma; be perronaed considerably 
later; but tbe earlteat general]; make the beet 
growth the first KaM)n. Cberriea aboulJ be graTted 
tbe latter part of tbe previous mootli, or cot later 
- tban the tint of the preeeut, 
and plume not much later. 

Tek SEiDsorFaDiTTEKis 
for ruaing stocks, should be 
planted as epeedil; as possi- 
ble, or as soon as they giTe 
the Grat indicatioiis of Bprout- 
. log. This is especially the 
case with cherry stones, which, 
if in good coaditioQ, will be 
.found ready to grow the very ■ 
moment tbe frozen soil bas 
Kg. U.-JtoM ara/U >t th^^d ,„ „hich they have _,„ „ „^ ^„ 
cof<^, PP«^ a-^^"^"'"'^ If the different l^, ^t ^t. or <r-'- 
gauui ui root!. kmds of seed have been pre- o taeity Moa. 

■ vented from becoming dry, or have been kept moderately moist from the 
day iliat the pulp or Besh was removed from them, they will nearly always 
grow well the fint year. ■ But some of them, and especially the cherry, if 
much dried, will not grow until the second year, if at all. It is most pru- 
dent and convenient, therefore, not to plant tbe seeds of trees undl tbe 
nent tbey have coinmeaced sprouting, for then we may be sure they will 
grow. In order that the young plants may easily find their way to the aup. 
face, they should be covered, or putly corered, with fine old manure, fine 
compost or leaf-mould, instead of strong, heavy soil which may become 
ipact and crusted. Peach-stonea may be planted last, sa tbey do d 
t so soon IS the others. 

'he small mounds that were thrown up [at« lut autumu about the stems 
of young fi-uit-lrees, to protect them from mice or to stiffen them against 
winds snd shield the roots from cold, may now be levelled down. Autumn 
manuring ani winter mulching should be turned in with the spade. Straw- 
berries, which were covered with chopped straw or other litter, are to be 
uncovered by raking it off from the plants to the spaces between ^ie ro 

All pruning should be performed before the bads b^in to start, if the 
object is to promote growth or to give a proper form to trees. The only . 
exceptions to this rule are the removal of an occnsional distorted limb, rub- 
bing off small ahooU to give shape to the heads of trees, pinching in U. 
promote fruitfulneas, or lopping in summer toretard a rampant growth. Sei 
article on pruning in this number. 
Young trees wbicb were budded last summer should hava the stocks cui 
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Onbards are sometimea Beriousl7 iqjured by Dot haviDgBuDldeDt druuage. 
Eien aid bearing trees bive been much improved b; Ujiiig tile two aod a 
half or three feet belav the surface, midiiaj between the rona, (fig, 16.) 
The yoiidg for- 
ming roots be- 
ing tfae moat 

the tree, re- 
. oeive tbe great- 
Mt benefit from 
draioa lhii» 
placed, and the 
tile ia less lia- 
ble to be 
throwA out of 
Fis- K.— Draining Ordtardt, .. position by 

tai^e roots or filled by smdler ones. Thia work abonld be done towards 
like close or the month or later. 

The currant is one of the bardiestand most certain fmit-produdng bushes, 
and for this reason is badly neglected. Good cultivation and pruning nill 
more than triple the size of tbe fruit. Old bushes should hive the old and 
■tunled wood cut out, and thrifty sboota left at regular distances. Old 
Bunore ahoold be spaded in about the roots, and the soil kept clean, cnlU- 
Ttted and mellow. Aa the currant starts and eipand? its leaves very early, 
Uua work should be performed as soon as the frost leaves the soil. 

Hardy grapea, if not already pruned, may stiU be cut freely — the "bleed- 
log," as it is termed, having been fouud not to ii^ure tbe Tinea. 

Tines In cold graperies ma; be uncovered and placed in position. Grape- 
vinta in green-bouses will have opened their leaves, and will have formed 
tJidr bunches in flower; before the end of the month shoots will need 
pinching in. In foreing<houses the grapes will have already attained their 
Biie, and will begin to color before the month closes ; maintain a uniform 
■armth and give air ; continue to [Hnch the laterals. 

Well arranged plans for fruit-gardens are given and described on page 
Ki, ToL I, and page 23, YoL II of BoiuL AmiKB. 

Directions for packing trees for distant transportation are given in the last 
article of the same volume. 

Worlc 4V»r Vt^j. 

Froit trees maj be still set out with success, if they were dug eariy in 
■pring, and, espedally, if kept from growing, in a cool place. Early-dng 
trees, however, will do well under careful management, even if the yoiing 
■hoota have commenced growing. If the heads were shortened-' 
they were taken up, they will be much the better for iL Serious injiTy ia 
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flometimes done to young trees, which start slowly, by wateHng. The 
leaves not being yet expanded, the water evaporates from them very slowly, 
and hence to deluge the roots at this time may water-soak them and cause 
decay. A much better way is to water the stems only, or wet them two or 
three times a day until the leaves expand. For the only evaporation is 
from the bark, and, if the tree is wilted in any degree, it would be advisable 
to tie straw loosely around it, and keep this moist until the bark becomes 
plump and the buds begin to open. Trees which have been rejected as 
withered and dead, have been thus soon recovered, and have subsequently 
made a fine growth the same season. 

The earth about fruit trees which were set out last autumn, has now be- 
come settled and compact, and it is absolutely essential for the successful 
growth of the tree that it be now made mellow and loose on the surface, 
and kent so during the summer. The common opinion that transplanting 
succeeds best in spring has arisen from the fact that the hard, untouched 
crust around autumn-set trees is more unfavorable to their growth than the 
mellower surface about those transplanted in spring. 

Strawberries. — A. M. Purdt, of South Bend, Ind., a successful culti- 
vator of the strawberry, gives the following practical directions for managing 
strawberry beds for the present month. If adopted, they must be carefully 
and fully carried out, and no portion omitted : 

** We usually pass through our beds about this time with a fork, hoe or 
potato digger, and loosen the surface of the soil and pick out all weeds. It 
is then a good plafi to scatter a liberal quantity of well rotted manure 
among the vines or * hills." After which mulch well — say one inch deep, 
with sawdust or tan-bark, or clean straw or hay. If any of the readers of 
this article should have an old bed in which the vines have run together so 
as to become a thick mat of plants, spade under strips about - one foot wide, 
leaving strips of plants about the same width. Work among these vmes 
with a fork hoe — ^pick out all weeds and scatter a very liberal supply of well 
rotted manure among them, over which scatter the mulching. 

<* To those who think they will not get as much fruit in this way as by 
leaving the whole mass of plants, I would advise to try the experiment on 
one part of their beds, and report the result, especially in the size of their 
fruit. 

** After the beds are through fruiting, spade over the ground, leaving 
narrow strips of plants — say three to four inches wide. Work well among 
these with the fork hoe — manure higMy^ and as the plants throw out " run* 
ners,' train them along the edges of the rows. Before fruiting season next 
year, give them the same treatment as before described." 

Weeds. — These will commence growing wherever they can obtain a foot- 
hold. They may be destroyed when only an inch high, with only one-tenth 
the labor required when they have reached a foot in height Commence 
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«arlf, therefore, and keep tbe surface perfecll; clear of theoi, Uiroughoat 
Ihe nhole season. Amoag atrawberrj planls, eurract and raspbeirj buabea, 
dirarf apples and peara and Other trees set in gardens, the work miut be 
; inainl}' bf haad; but where the; have been set out extensirel; for 
market, it is performed more effectually and economicall; bj hone labor. 

UuLCHiNa 10B.J Ir. Commenced toward the end of the month, and is appli- 
cable to such trees as connoC be worked bj lioree-power. It coosisla of a 
few inches of old straw, cut grass, long manure, tan or sawdust, spread seve- 
ral feet about the tree, aad serves to keep the aurface of the ground mi 

J especially useful to newlj transplstited cherrj trees, preveuling their 
bnmiDg and wilhering at raid-summer, after thej have started — a comi 

le of death to tlieas trees. The mulijilng should be either thick enough 
to keep the weeds from growing through, or else it should be frequently 
remoTed, and the surface hoed utellow and clean. It should be spread broadly 




Fig. it.— Badly muIiAed tru, 
or u for as tbe roots eitend, and not placed in a 
ntnow heap at the foot of the stem, as too commonly i^Pt^<S.<^~^^^f^ 
practiced, and as shown in Bg. 17. Fig- 18. 

TaiKS IN THE NuBSERT, Which were budded last summer and headed 
down early in spring, should be kept rubbed cletr of all shoots, except the 
Me from the inserted bud. Tliia wort should be done before these shoots 
make much or any growth, as the removal of much foliage after it hus formed 
always checks tlie tree. This remark applies with the greatest force to 
cherry, aeit to the pear, afterwards to the apple, and least to the peach. 
, I aoon as the young shoot from the inserted bud grows a few inches, it should i 
I y be tied up to the stump of the stock, (as shown in fig. IS,) which has beeu / 
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left for this purpose, unless already quite straight and upright Occasional 
crooked trees in nursery rows, If young and thrifty, may be made straight 
in a single season, if tied up to stakes before much of the new wood has 
formed. This treatment is useful for pear and other yaluable trees, but 
does not " pay ^' for apple and peach trees. 

Mulching is much better than watering, to keep the roots moist — watering 
in fact generally does more harm than good, by crusting the ground, and 
never gives a uniform supply of moisture. * 

Eteroreens may be set out during the early part of the month, or at any 
time before much growth is made. The great secret of success in trans- 
planting all evergreens is to remove a portion of earth on the roots. The 
Scotch Pine may be removed without much risk, and but little additional 
earth is needed, especially if the roots have been shortened by the spade in 
previous years, as they are straggling growers. Next to the Scotch 'Pine are 
the Balsam and Norway Spruce ; but among the more difficult is the White 
Pine, one of the finest of all evergreens. But failure will scarcely ever 
occur if the rule is observed to take up a mass of earth on its roots large 
enough to sustain the tree stiflfly in an upright position, when resting on the 
surface of the ground. All evergreens succeed best when taken from 
nursery rows where they have been subjected to open-air culture, instead of 
from dense forests. 

• 

Thinning the Fruit on overbearing trees may be commenced during the 
present month. On young dwarf pears it should not be omitted, otherwise 
the growth will be seriously checked. On older trees, and even in large 
orchards, it has been found of great consequence, by the improvement in 
the quality of the fruit which it has effected. In large peach orchards, 
thinning has been found to improve the crop so much in quality as to triple 
its price in maiket, while the iucreased size has maintained the full amount 
in IJhshels. The shortening-back of the shoots desciibed in a previous 
month, is an excellent way of thinning the peach crop. 

Vine Houses. — The earliest, or hot-houses, will gradually ripen their fruit. 
Keep the house dry and well aired, and employ fire in cool, moist weather. 
Vines in green-houses will begin to swell their fruit — these should be kept 
sufficiently warm, with plenty of moisture. The laterals should be pinched 
back 09 soon as they show indications of crowding. 

Insects. — As warm weather advances these will increase and become 
numerous. Destroy them early before they commit serious damage, and 
before they multiply their numbers. Young caterpillars on orchards may be 
easily seen before the foliage has become dense, and are more easily destroy- 
ed when young. A swab of gas-tar will instantly kill every one it touche& 
Thin caustic lime-wash also answers a good purpose, and whale-oil soap is 
next best. Apply soft soap to the lower part of the trunks of iq>ple trees, 
to exclude the eggs of the borer; and dig out or punch in their holes, all of 
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these insects which have obtained possession. Aphides, or plant-lice^ which 
begin to cover young leaves, may be destroyed with a solution of whale-oil 
soap or with strong soap-suds. It may be thrown on with a coarse syringe, 
but is more effectual where the shoots can be beut over and dipped in the 
liquid. Towards the latter part of the month the curculio will commence 
his depredations. There are two modes of destroying it. The first is to 
destroy the larvae in the young fruit as it falls, and is effected by sweeping 
it up daily and burning, or«feeding it to pigs; or by turning in pigs and 
poultry to devour the young fruit. The second mode is killing the perfect 
insect — which is commonly effected by jarring the insects from the trees, on 
white, spread sheets, as described in former volumes of Rural Affairs. 
The combination of these two modes is the most effectual, and if applied 
unremittingly will save any crop. It is only in careless and occasional appli- 
cation that it results in £ulure. 

In all the different modes recommended for destroying insects, it should 
be remembered that the only certain and reliable ones are those founded in 
actual kUUng, All attempts to repel, merely, by odors or other influences, 
are uncertain ai best, and generally worthless. 

IVork fbr JTime* 

Continue the operations recommended for last month, wherever they may 
be useful or necessary. The growth of weeds should be constantly pre- 
vented. Keep the soil perfectly clean and mellow wherever young trees 
grow. Mulch the surface well around newly transplanted cherry trees, to 
prevent the common disaster of their dying at midsummer. Mulch other 
young trees, where the ground cannot be cultivated to advantage ; but re- 
member that the best mulching, in most cases, is the coating of 
fine pulverized earth made by constant cultivation^-especially 
where this can be accon^plished by horse power. 

Continue to rub off the starting shoots on the stocks of fruit 
trees that were budded last summer or grafted this spring, and 
tie up the new shoots where they need it. It is not yet too late 
to stake young trees in the nursery row, to render them straight, 
(fig. 19.) 

Insects, &o. — Continue the destruction of the curculio, as 
described last month — a common reason of failure is to discon- 
^^^^5?^ tinue this attention too soon, and before all the stragglers have 
Fjlff. 19. have been killed. Watch for the borer at the foot of apple 
staking ^^^^^^^ ft^d k^U &U that can be discovered, whether those that 
j voung trees, have already entered deeply into the wood, or such newly- 
hatched ones as are found only at the surface. Examine peach trees for the 
peach-grub ; as these always remain in the bark they are easily followed 
with the point of a«knife, and the grub will always be found at the extremity 
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of their burrow in the bark. Cut off the twigs from plum trees as soon as 
they show the first indication of the black knot. If this is promptly and 
unremittingly attended to, trees may be kept quite clear of them, and the 
operation proves unsuccessful only where it is neglected or left until too 
late. Aphides should be destroyed when they first appear, as directed last 
month. Straggling caterpillar nests that have escaped attention should be 
thoroughly destroyed. The gooseberry and currant worm, or slug, must be 
very closely watched at its first appearance; it«maybe killed by a daily 
application of well powdered, water-slaked, fresh or caustic lime— or better 
by dusting the leaves with white hellebore — the rain washing it all off before 
the fruit becomes fully ripe, and thus preventing any danger in using it. 
Fire blight in the pear ia an uncertain and. foi*midable disease — ^the best 
remedy is to cut the affected branches far back on its very first appearance, 
burning or burying the limbs — and to plant out two more trees for every 
one that dies of this disease. 

Strawberry Beds will bear larger fruit and heavier crops if kept moist 
in dry weather. This may be effected by regular and moderate irrigation, 
or by copious watering each evening. Or, on a larger scale, nearly the same 
result is attained by mulching well between the rows with fine cut grass or 
Soft straw chopped about two inches long. 

Shaping the Heads of Toung Trees. — It is now an excellent time to 
finish a permanent form to the heads of young trees, whether in the nursery 
row or in young orchards. If done in season, this work may be mainly 
effected by rubbing off unnecessary young shoots at their first starting, or at 
most, by cutting them out with a knife, so as to leave them equally distribut- 
ed and without crossing, as directed in the article on pruning in 'this number. 
Thin out unnecessary Shoots on young dwarf pears, and pinch off long shoots 
that are taking an undue lead of the rest. Strong growing grapevines should 
be well attended to ; and unnecessary shoots which cause a dense mass of 
foliage should be taken out, so as to leave strong ones at even distances. 
Continue to thin fruit on young trees, where they are likely to overbear, 
removing all defective specimens and leaving the smoothest. Shorten back 
the new shoots on the blackberry, to give them a handsome form and to 
increase fruitfulness. 

Grape-Houses. — ^Vines in green-houses will now swell their fruit rapidly, 
and require the com'pletion of the thinning of the berries. Pinch back the 
laterals wherever they are becoming too long. Keep a mild and damp 
atmosphere, and use fire heat on. cool nights or cold days. Vines in cold 
houses will bloom — give air freely and keep up the warmth by closing them 
early in the afternoon. 
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Work for July. 

Continue the operations of cultivating the soil among fruit trees, so apt 
to be neglected at the present tilne — mulching where needed — thinning out 
fmit — rubbing off and pinching in shoots, to give shape to young trees — and 
thinning out supernumerary branches on grapevines, pinching back canes and 
bearing shoots that are becoming too long, and thinning the bunches and 
taking out imperfect berries. Do not pinch the bearing shoots too short, as 
they bear larger and better fruit when they have a full supply of well-deve- 
loped leaves to feed them — ^it is an error to suppose that the sun must shine 
on the fruit in order to ripen it — the leaves alone perform this office, and 
quite as well if the fruit is shaded — hence the great point is to furnish the 
finest growth of leaves and give them plenty of air and light. 

Those who wish to propagate a few vines of any particular sort of the 
grape, may do it most easily by layering. This is easily performed, and 

will succeed with scarcely a failure by bend- 
ing down and burying with a few inches of 
moist soil, the middle portion of the present 

year's shoots, (fig. 20.) If the season is 

f^^^ very dry, the ground must be mulched to 
keep the soil moist, and favor the emission 
of roots. These layers will be furnished 
with plenty of roots from the joints before 
winter, when they may be cut from the 
parent vine and taken up, each layer usually 
forming two plants. 

Continue to pinch back the side and end 
shoots of blackberries, so as to keep them in 
a handsome, compact shape, as well as to 
increase their fruitfulness, and also to pre> 
Tent the sprawling, straggling growth which is so annoying to those who 
gather the fruit. 

STRAWBEnRT Beds. — Ncxt to csrly spring planting, the season of partial 
rest to the plants which occurs immediately after bearing is the best time 
for transplanting. Tilke them up carefully, so as not to tear the fibres, cut 
off all the lea^&a eicept those just expanding, keep the roots moist by im- 
mersion in mud, and spread them out when setting them. Settle the ground 
about them by pouring on water, then complete the surface by a covering 
of fine, mellow earth ; ndxt apply a mulching, an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, of fine pulverized manure. All, or nearly all, will grow without any 
further wateiing ; but should the weather become unusually dry, water may 
be applied without deti-iment, the mulch keeping the surface moist and pre- 
venting the formation of a crust. These phints will immediately grow, 
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become well established before winter, and, if wfijU cared for, will bear 
good crop next jear. 

Raspberries. — The old canes may be cut down as soon as the bearing 
season is over, which will allow new ones more room to become strong. 
Thin out the new ones, leaving three or four canes to each stool — unless 
more are desired for new plantations. 

Wateriho Tbkks. — It Tery rarely ba]^DS that it becomes necessary to 
water young trees. If the soil has been kept mellow, it will have retained 
sufficient moisture ; but if neglected, the indications of drouth will be small 
pale leaves and feeble growth. To impart vigor and restore a healthy deep 
green to the leaves, mellow, the surface thoroughly and apply a mulching of 
several inches in thickness. In ex^treme cases, water may be given in addi- 
tion in the following manner: — remove the earth from above the roots and 
then pour on tepid water copiously, and refdace the soil and then the mulch- 
ing. But watering, as commonly applied, does rowe harm than good. It is 
poured on the bare surface of the earth, and rarely descends far enough to 
reach the roots — and its only effect is to crust the surface and make it harder 
than before. Or if, by heavy applications, the water happens to descend to 
the roots, the earth quickly becomes dry again, and the alternations of wet 
and dry are of little use. 

Budding. — This should be performed soonest on such stocks as first form 
teiminal buds and cease growing ; while such as continue to grow until 
autumn may be budded last. Among the first of these is the cherry ; and 
as the buds adhere best as the cambium under the bai-k gradually thickens, 
the operation should, -in general, be deferred until the terminal buds can be 
detected as just foiming, when no further time should be lost. Plums and 
standard pears often cease growing soon after midsummer, especially on soils 
not well adapted to them ; these sl)Ould also be budded early. The Mahaleb, 
the French Quince for dwarfing pears, and the peach usually continue grow- 
ing till after the close of summer, and consequently may be budded last. 
The buds of the peach, however, survive the winter best, when inserted 
early enough to cause a strong adhesion. Additional directions for budding, 
with illustrations, may be found on page 60, Vol. I of Rural Affairs. 

Insects and Diseases. — Continue to watch for the peach-worm and apple- 
borer, and cut out black knots, and cut back fire-blighted branches, as 
directed last month. 

Cherry Stones, for planting in nursery rows, should be secured when the 
fruit is fully ripe, by first washing off the pulp and mixing them at once 
Avith moist sand. If buried a few inches in the earth and covered with a 
flat stone, they will keep uniformly moist — better than in any other way. 
If they are to be sent long distances, they should be dried in the shade a 
few days to remove the outside moisture only, and to prevent moulding. If 
allowed to dry several weeks, they can scarcely ever be made to grow. 
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Grape-Hoctsss. — Fruit which is now ripening should haye a good supply 
of air, which will impt-ove both the color and flavor of the fruit. Remove 
crowded shoots and secure a perfect ripening of the wood for next year. 
Thin the forming bunches in cold houses and remove defective or diseased 
berries. Guar4 against cold currents of air. 

liVorlc fbr Anfipmst* 

There is little additional work during this month that has not been already 
noticed in previous months. Continue the destruction of weeds ; keep the 
ground mellow about young trees ; pinch back shoots that are becoming too 
long in young trees and blackberry bushes; apply mulching to trees suffering 
from drouth ; and transplant strawberries according to directions given Inst 
month, remembering that the sooner the work is done the more firmly will 
they become established for enduring winter and the better they will bear 
next season. 

Continue to watch for insects, and especially for aphides or plant lice, which 
often increase rapidly during this month. Whale-oil soap, strong soap suds, 
or very strong tobacco water may be used for destroying them, according to 
directions already given. Keep a constant eye for black-knot on the plum, 
and fire-blight on the pear, cutting off instantly the affected parts. Excision 
will prove a reliable and perfect remedy in case of the former; and fre- 
quently, but not always so, for the latter. But it is better to cut away half 
or even the whole of a tree than to have it wholly destroyed by disease and 
to allow the malady to spread. 

Budding may be continued. Finish up speedily on cherry, plum and 
standard pear, and commence early with apples. Mahalebs, peaches and 
quinces may be budded towards the close of the month. Watch the stocks 
in season and remove the ligatures as soon as they begin to cut into the 
bark. 

Gather early pears as they approach maturity, but before they become 
ripe on the tree, and ripen them in drawers Or boxes. This will much im- 
prove their quality and prevent rotting at the core, so common in summer 
pears. The proper degree of maturity may be judged in most cases by 
bending the stem — if the fruit is nearly ripe it will loosen its hold of the 
tree ; but if it adheres firmly the pear has not sufficiently matured. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule — the Bartlett, for instance, may be 
pickea even before it has attained full size, and, in a week or two, will ripen 
into a nne, melting texture and excellent flavor. Ripening summer pears 
in the dark much improves their appearance. A Bartlett, for instance, fully 
ezposeu to the sun and allowed to ripen on the tree, or in a well-lighted 
apartmt;nC, will show perhaps only a light-brown cheek ; but, if in a dark 
drawer, th« light-Lrown will become a beautiful carmine or crimson. When 
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drawers are not at hand the maturing proceas may be accomplished on 
shelves, by first spreadidg a thick piece of woolen cloth, laying the pears on 
this, and covering them with the same. Pear-growers who send their crops 
to distant markets, should pack them early enough to reach their destination 
before the softening process has commenced. Large losses have sometimes 
occurred from bruising and other injury when sent later. 

liVorli: fbr Septem1»er» 

Complete the budding of peaches and quince stocks, and timely remove 
the ligatures. See the directions for last month in relation to gathering 
pears, and pick all valuable fruit carefully by hand. 

See that newly set sti-awberry beds are kept entirely clear of weeds; and, 
unless intended for new beds, hoe off the runners. 

The useless wood in young trees may be pruned out, and a good form 
given to the heads by any other pruning which may be necessary; as the 
summer growth being now about terminated, no check will be given to the 
tree. 

Ground for setting out new fruit gardens should be prepared early in 
autumn, by the necessary plowing, pulverization and intermixture of com- 
post or old manure. It will be in better condition for remaining a few 
mouths, and the manure will be more perfectly diffused through the soil 
than if prepared just before planting time. If the ground is intended 
strictly for a fruit garden, to be planted either with dwarfs or with small or 
moderate-sized trees, the roots of which in a few years will extend through 
every part, the whole surface should be thoroughly plowed, enriched and 
prepared. But for large apple orchards, where the whole ground will not 
be occupied for several ye;u-s, the preparation of strips by plowing, eight or 
ten feet \\ude, will be sufficient for the present. Unless the land has a steep 
slope these strips should be plowed so as to extend directly down hill, and 
thus assist in effecting good drainage. . 

The amount of manure to be applied to orchard ground must be judged 
according to circums Unices. In some places it is already rich enough ; but, 
more frequently, a greater or less degree of artificial enriching is important. 
As a general rule, the leading shoots of young orchards should grow from 
two to three feet annually ; if much less than two feet we may be sure that 
the soil and cultivation are not good enough ; if the growth is more than 
three feet the wood will be too succulent and be liable to winter-killing. It 
should be remembered that heavy manuring, in orchards, should never be 
made a substitute for good; constant, clean cultivation — the latter tending to 
a more perfect and healthy ripening of the wood than can be effected on any 
land by manure alone. 
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1^'orlc ibr October* 

T&iTNSPLA^rriNa. — All young trees which have ceased growing may be 
transplanted any time during this month. The operation may be performed 
first with those which drop their leaves soonest ; but any tree, by stripping 
its leaves, may be removed safely. If left oJt they will invariably cause the 
shrivelling of the trees in consequence of the large amount of moisture 
they are always throwing off, and which cannot be restored through the roots 
while they are out of the ground. Autumn transplanting possesses some 
advantages — ^such as the greater length of time allowed for performing the 
work well — the good condition of the soil, being usually dry enough and 
easily managed — the opportunity of making the first selection in nurseries — 
and the more perfect siettling of the earth among the roots, through winter — 
giving the trees an earlier chance to start. The disadvantages are — trees 
being always rendered tenderer by removal, those which are not perfectly 
hardy are liable to be injured by the cold of winter— or by sharp cutting 
winds— or by the stems being blown about and the roots loosened in the 
soil. These difficulties may be obviated by planting the trees m naturally 
dry soil, sheltering them from winds, or planting them in sheltered 

places, and by staking firmly, or by making small, compact 
embankments about the stems, (fig. 21.) Another disad* 
vantage from the compact settling of the earth about fall- 
planted trees is the hard crust of soil which encircles them 
the following season, retarding their growth. This difficulty 
is very easily obviated by keeping the ground mellow, as it 
always should be — a practice never omitted, except by 
slovenly managers. For more complete directions for 
transplanting, read "Work for April." 

GATHERiNa Fruit.— Autumn pears which are approach- 
ing maturity should be gathered by very careful hand pick- 
ing. Winter varieties should be left on the tree as long as 
^feSinS^^ifSf '^®y can remain without danger of freezing. Unlike sum- 
Mwly tdtrees. mer and autumn pears, a great improvement in the flavor 
will be found to result from hanging late. This is particularly the case with 
such sorts, the Winkfield for instance, as require some care to ripen into 
good quality. Winter peacs are found to keep best when placed in a cool 
cellar. It should be dry enough to prevent moulding and decay, on the one 
hand; and to have moisture to prevent shrivelling, 6n the other. Half- 
barrels have been found convenient for packing and keeping winter pears, 
and for sending them to market. The former practice of placing them, for 
a iQH days, in a warm room with nearly summer heat to finish the ripening 
process, has not been found so favorable to preserving their best quality as » 
when they are allowed to ripen the natural way in the cellar. j|\ 

directions /\ 




For a convenient mode of hand-picking winter apples, see the 
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for this month in last jear^s Rboibter. . Those who wish to derive a hand- 
some profit from the sale of winter apples, should not only see that tUe trees 
are kept in good condition by proper cultivation, and thinning the fruit on 
the tree when it overbears, but also by carefully picking, assorting and 
packing in the best manner. A reputation for furnishing fruit of only the 
best quality, will ultimately be worth hundreds of dollars to every considera- 
ble orchardist. He should, therefore, seduously endeavor to maiptain a high 
reputation for character with the city dealer to whom he consigns his fruit 
and with the purchasers who consume it. After obtaining such a reputation, 
his brand, which he should place on every barrel, will not only bring him in 
higher prices, but wiU enable him to sell readily all his good apples in those 
abundant seasons when the market is apt to be overstocked. Poor sped- 
mens should never be sent to market, but should be carefully picked out 
beforehand, and used either for culinary purposes or stored for feeding 
domestic animals. It will generally be found that the crop of an orchard 
will sell for more money, after the imperfect or knotty apples are all picked 
from it, thSn the whole would bring without assorting. 

Gathering and Eebpino Grapes. — The great leading^equisite for keep- 
^S gP^P^ successfully in winter, is to have them well ripened. When 
grown on crowded, unpruned, uncultivated vines, they will be small, acid, 
watery, and will quickly shrivel in a dry atmosphere, and mould and decay 
in a moist one; and they will quickly freeze if the temperature of the air 
goes much below the freezing point But well grown and well-ripened fruit, 
(resulting from good cultivation and judicious pruning,) contains a rioh juice 
which prevents them from shrivelling, decaying or freezing, even at a quite 
low temperature. Such only, therefore, should ever be diosen for winter 
keeping. Various modes are recommended for packing away grapes for 
winter. They all succeed well, if good, well-ripened grapes are taken, as 
already mentioned, and are placed in a cool and rather dry apartment where 
they will not freeze. They may be placed on shelves, packed away in^small 
boxes, or placed in larger boxes containing a bushel each^ and separating 
each layer by cotton batting, soft paper or dried maple leaves. They 
should, of course, be entirely free from moisture when packed away. As a 
general rule they are not ripe enough unless the stem which holds them has 
lost its naturally green color and has assumed something of the color (^ the 
grapes, — which will be somewhat purple in all dark-colored varieties. One 
of the best of all keepers among American sorts is the Diana. The Clinton 
also is an excellent keeper. The Isabella, Catawba and Bebecoa keep well. 

Manure may be applied to the surface about young trees where it is 
desired to accelerate their growth another season. It may lie upon the 
surface till next spring. 

Grapevines in green-houses should have their growing shoots pinched in ; 
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tad Yiaes iu eotd bouses, as soon as tiie irait is pieked^ should be tbrown 
opea and exposed to the air to finish the ripeniog of the wood. 



Work fbr IVoTember* 



Fooit Tftus may be transpUnted any time daring the presefit tnoiith, 
when the weatAr is mild and not freezing. Carefully register in a book the 
names of ev>etj sort in the 4M^ard — this register may be referred to when 
the trees bear in future years, and the names of tlte different sorts ascer- 
tained, where time has destroyed the labels. If there is dang^ of young 
trees being loosened by the wind, stake them or secure them by embanking 
oompadly the earth about them for a fooH or two, a^ figured in last month. 
This will also pniteet them from the effeets of hard freezing at the roots. 
Where danger is apprehended 'from miee, throw up a smooth mound of 
oampaot earth around the stems of trees — this will serve as a perfect pro- 
teotioa. This precaHtion is especially aeeessary for such trees as were mulch- 
ed last summer or the present autumn for remaining throqgh winter. Such 
mulching is a good protection in severe climates, but can be safely adopted 
•nly where the above pi:ecautioB is osed, as it affords an ambuscade for the 
Buoe. 

Trees received firom a dlstanee nay be safely kept through winter by the 
process of heeling-ia described in last year's Rsgutkk, for this month. If I 
they should accidentally arrive late and ia a frozen condition, bury them 
tmmedaately in mellow earth and the frost will be gradually abstracted from 
them without injury. If the roots are frozen out of the ground or in con- 
tact with the air, <Jbey will be ruined beyond recovery. 

HjULr-HiLBDT fiA^B£RaiES may be protected for winter by bending them 
down and covering them with an inch or two of earth, tan or sawdust^ (fig. 

22.) A small mass of earth 
should be placed against the foot 
of the stems, over whi<^ they 
may be bent without breaking. 
Two stools may be bent towards 
each other, and covered at one 
operation. A similar covering 

_, ^ „ J. . „ . , -_ answers for half-hardy grttpea-*^ 

Fig. fa.— Beading d<nff*Sa8pberrietfBr , j, . ^ iri 

Moerioff. the wood havmg been well har- 

dened or ripened, the moist earth will not cause the roUing which occurs 
with immature buds and wood. 

OoTKftuvo New RocHSLLX BLi.CKBEftRiis. — ^These are often killed in cold 
regions. The following mode of covering is described in the Ck>iTKTRT 
GiHTLEMxv, by Amos Fiss, of Bethlehem, N. Y. : 

" At the approach of winter remove the stakes and lay the bushes at right 
aisles from the rows, flat on the ground, and cover them two or three inches 
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deep with earth, as follows : — Cut off the limbs within one and a half inches 
of the canes, at the right and left hand sides of the row, making flat bushes. 
* Shorten-in* the remaining limbs by cutting off the slender ends; then, 
with a digging or dung fork, loosen the earth about the roots, and remove 
some, iaying the roots loose on one side, so that in laying down the roots shall 
be bent instead of the canes being broken. When laid down fbe bricks to hold 
them down while covering, and remove the bricks when in the way. The 
bushes should be raised up and the stakes replaced as early in the spring as 
the frost iS out of the ground, which can be easily done with a fork if the 
rows are laid down singly instead of lapping over one another." 

In Nurskriss, plow between the rows, taming the furrows toward the 
trees. Stocks for root-grafting should be taken up and packed in boxes in 
cellars for winter use. If washed dean and packed in fine, damp moss they 
will keep well ; come out fresh, and not dull the grafting-knife by any grit 
upon the roots. Scions for spring-grafting of any half-hardy sorts, such as 
the tenderer varieties of the pear and plum, should be cut before ctM 
weather and packed as just directed for seedlings. All grafts used by nur- 
serymen should be cut late in fall or early in winter, and properly secured 
in the same way. To avoid mistakes, cut carefully from bearing or proved 
trees, and let every bundle or package be distinctly marked on at least two 
labels. Cuttings of French quinces, currants^ gooseberries^ &c., should be 
made, and either planted now as directed last spring, protecting with a good 
winter-mulching; or else packed away in boxes with interposed layers of 
moss, as already directed for seedlings. 

Grape Layers, made during the early part of the summer, may be 
now separated from the vine, taken up, pruned and packed away in moss or 
heeled in the earth for spring planting. 

IVoric fbr I><M;eiii1»ei** 

Examine the directions for last month, and promptly complete all jobs not 
finished in season. Finish the cutting of grafts — apply winter mulching to 
young trees — top-dress with manure the ground about such trees as need 
enriching. Collect stakes, sticks, tallies, labels, &c.,^ which are out of use, 
and tie up and pack them away. Examine the directions for January, and 
perform any operations which may be required. 

Grape Houses. — In early houses the vines pruned last month will begin 
to swell their buds. Apply during the present month a regular and mode- 
rate temperature. Prune vines in green houses and cold houses, and protect 
the latter by a covering of leaves. 
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PRINOII>t.B3S AND I>RACTI0B: OW PRUNING-. 



A great deal ]xas been said and written on this subsect, and a great deal 
of bad practice still prevails. Orchards are seen all through the country 
which have either been never pruned, or, if the work has been performed, 
it has done more harm than good. Trees with trunks trimmed up to three 
times the proper height, mutilated by the needless loppiog of large branches, 
one-sided and totally destitute of symmetry, or filled with a mass of brush, 
may be seen all through the country. A perfect orchard is a rarity. The 
same remark will apply to nurseries. The trees have been grown and 
trained with very little attention to a perfect shape, the chief object of the 
owner being to raise large treesLin as little time as possible. The purchas- 
ers of such trees, after setting them out, either give little attention of any 
kind, or, if they cultivate them well, allow them to form their own heads as 
best they can. They may be too tall or one-sided or distorted and irregu* 
lar, but no attention is given to shaping the heads when they are young and 
easily and permanently formed. Some of the European nurserymen are more 
particular, and imported trees, and especially imported currants and goose- 
berry bushes, indicate the care taken to give a fine shape to the future tree. 

• 

Pruning Touno Trees at Transplanting. — ^When young trees are dug 
from the ground, the roots from necessity are more or less bmised or muti- 
lated. All these bruised or torn surfaces should be pared off smoothly with 
a sharp knife. If left untouched they induce decay, and are unfavorable to 
the best healthy growth of the tree — in the same way that a broken or 
bruised limb above ground would furnish a dead stub or make a bad scar, 
while pruning it smoothly will cause it to heal over readily. In pruning the 
ends of the roots draw tiie knife upwards, leaving the sloping sutface on the 
under side, which will induce the young roots thrown out from the edges of 
the cut to strike downward in a natural position. 

Pruning the Tops. — 
Thrifty young trees usu- 
ally have roots extending 
as far each way from the 
foot of the stem as the 
height of the tree. A 
careful examination will 
discover the whole sur^ 
face of the subsoil occu- 
pied with the small 
fibres of full-grown" 

^l.'-Ifvr86rvfXWS'--rooU extending under the w^ nursery trees, (fig. 1.) 

turface. It is obviously impossi- 
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ble, therefore, in digging up to aroid cutting and leaving most of the roots 
behind ; and the tree when reset is nnable to sustain or feed for a time all 
its leaves and branches. A part must therefore be cut off to restore the 
balance, corresponding in some degree with the loss of the roots. This may 
be done by thinning out all the feeble shoots, so as to leave an even, well- 
shaped head, and then cutting back a part of each remaining one-year slioot, 
(fig. 2.) Judgment must be exercised as to the amount thus 
cut away from the tops. The growth of new roots depends on 
the assistance afforded by the leaves at the top ; if tlie leaves 
are too few, the roots will not extend freely ; if they are too 
many, the roots cannot furnish proper supply for them, and 
they will be feeble and sickly. Planters will learn a great 
deal on this point by cutting away moie or leas on different 
trees, and observing the result. Different kindd of trees re- 
quire varying management in this respect, — the peach, for 
exafnple, readily reproduces new shoots, and it may, conse- 
quently, be cut back very freely ; two-thirds to fline-tenths of 
each previous season's shoot may be removed without detri- 
ment. This peculiaritjr of the peach allows the removal of 
te!=~ larger and older trees than otherwise — such as are three or 
Fisr. %-Figuf^ four years of age, if heavily pruned, bear transplanting well. 
%!^Ur^back*^^^ grape, also, may be very heavily pruned, as it throws out 
young tree, new vines with great vigor. The cherry, on the contrary, is 
very sensitive, and young trees have been nearly killed by a severe summer 
pruning. The young cherry shoots should never be cut back in spring more 
than half their length. The pear and apple are intermediate, and their 
beads should be moderately and not very severely pruned. 

The mutual relation between the roots and leaves has been already alluded 
to. The leaves cannot exist without the moisture received through the 
roots; and' the roots cannot grow without the nourishment afforded by the 
leaves. The only exception is the temporary supply furnished by the cells 
in the body of the tree. New roots are commenced before • the leaves 
expand, as may be seen on young seedlings, or other young trees, the roots 
of which have been trimmed, and where the white young fibres protrude 
just as the buds are swelling. The same occurs on the roots of trees trans- 
planted in autumn, after the leaves have fallen ; but this effect is only tem- 
porary, continued growth requiring that both leaves and roots should work 
together. On the other hand, the nutriment laid up in the cells will some- 
times supply the leaves for a short period, provided care is taken to 
furnish the requisite moisture at their Surfaces, by means of a bell-glass, to 
retain a damp atmosphere. Cuttings are often thus started, a small portion 
of leaves being allowed to remain upon them to assist in the emission of new 
roots. But, if the leaves arc placed in a dry air, they soon pump out and 
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ttrrjoS the moistin«, and tlie shoot, Isitm aad iH, wiUttn a abort time. 
ir all tbe leaves had beea cnt off, the gboot would remuo plutnp mach 
hagrr — a &ct well know> to Daraerjmen and and others who preserre acions 
for budding plump b; the pnmqit runiDvil of the leaToa. 

PaorEK Time toe Pkohimq. — Han; cultivators hare been mialed Into the 
opinion that earlj sammer is the best time to prune, from the fact that the 
woanda heal moK readily. Franing alter the tree has commenced growth 
has a tendency in neariy every instance to check 
the vigor of the tree. For this reason, where the 
rapid formation of young wood is desired, tlM 
WOT^ must be performed before the buds be^n 
to swell. Some planters have 
>• olgected to shortening- in the 
elwots of DBwIj-aet trees, be- 
Eanae by doing the work too 
Ute, or after the leaves were 
ptrtially or wholly expanded, 
tbef have injured and not 
benefitted them. Any one 
may eaE^y saUsly himaetf tm 
tlus point by pruning ' back 
the beads of a dozen trees 
early in the season, and leav- 
ing those of another dozen pig. 4. — Hsoil <if 

'l£j-^'?^'^. •J™' ^ ""til «^ 'es't* l«"e opened. '^.''"''.w'Sr;'^ 
pnaidieftmlAeltaveiJuid^, ... . "^ after Uiiliava had 

ex^ndtd. i^hey will present the appear- cxponifot. 

uice represented in the annexed hgures, before the close of summer — tbo 
liist, (ig. 3,) with atrong, thrifty shoots; tlic latter, (Gg- 4,) with short, 
stunted growth. 

There may be an exception to this general rule, where a slight amount of 
pmniDg in summer, not sufficient to produce any material chei^ ingrowth, 
may be useiiit in improving the shape of the tree; such, for example, as the 
removal of an oceaaioaal, auneceasary shoot or one-^ded iHsnch. 

As fresh wounds always render trees more liable to be affected by intense 
cold, quite hardy lieefl only may be pruned any time during winter. On 
those inclining to be teflder the operatjoa should be deferred till towards 
spring. 

pRUHiHB, 18 ArTKCTiKG FHUtTmiiNEas. — As s general rule, the rapid for- 
mation of leaves and wood is adverse to the production of much fruit. On 
the otber hand, Uie slow growth of the vrood favors the formation of thiit- 
bads and the produDlJon of heavy cropa. These two adverse tendendes 
■nay ba more or less controlled by pruning. . 

-,ano«,-^ 
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When the too niuneroua branches of a tree produce more leaves than « 

^ i^D^ 
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be properly supplied with DOuri^meDt, resulting in a feeble or diminisbed 
growth, new rigor may be often imparted by judicious pruning, directing 
the sap into a smaller number of channels, and thus increasing its force ; for 
example — peach trees, after bearing some years and yielding smaller fruit 
than on fr^sh young trees, will assume all their former thriftiness by portly 
cutting back, and thinning out the heads. Dwarf pear trees, which iMive 
not been sufficiently manured and cultivated, whose pruning has beeen 
neglected, and heavy bearing allowed for a number of years, have been 
restored by severely pruning back the branches and thinning out the fruit 
spurs. In all such operations as these, it is indispensable to observe the rule 
already given to do the cutting-back in winter or early in spring, before the 
buds have swollen. If trees are too thrifty and do not bear, a check may 
be given, and many of the leaf-buds thus changed to fruit-buds by a con> 
tinued pinching-back during summer. 

GiYiNo Desired Form to Trees bt Prvnimo. — ^A'tree may be moulded 
into almost any desired form by a proper use of the knife, or even by the 
rubbing and pinching process. If a young tree fh>ni the 
nursery is too tall and slender, or has too high a top, it 
should not be altered much the first year after removal, but 
allowed to become toberably established with its new set of 
roots. The second year it may be cut back freely, (figs. 5 
and 6,) taking care to leave buds for the formation of sn 
evenly distributed head. Some kinds of trees will bear cut- 
ting back freely the same year they are remov- 
ed, as, for example, the peach, which, as 
already observed, readily produces new shoots. 
The same characteristic is possessed by the 
Bugar-maple and some other trees, which, as 
many have observed, .when planted along the 
borders of streets, and cut back to-single poles, 
form heads at once of new braaches. 

When the tops are too low (which is rarely 
the case,) the lower branches may be pruned 
off and the top carried up to any desired 
height. This should not be done until the stem 
^IfeftS^'*'*^^"* thickened sufficiently to sustain the top^ 
hMght of a tall the side-shoots always tending to increase the Fig. 6. — Ths 
& 'IS' «?*«"«>*«' of *e stem which bea™ them. If '^^^^ 
dotted line, the young tree possesses great luxuriance it U computed. 
may be' desirable to throw more of the growth upward than these side shoots 
would allow, if remaining till the following spring, the usual time for prun- 
ing. In such a case the ends of the side limbs may be clipped or pinched 
off, and a portion of the lower ones removed with the knife. 
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Pbunina Nursebt and Young Trees. — Brief suggestions have been 
already furnished on this subject in connection with the explanation of general 
principles. Directions of a more minute and practical character, and appli- 
cable to the different kinds of trees, will doubtless be useful and acceptable. 
It is of great importance that a tree be pruned right, on the start ; for the 
misplaced shoot, which might be easily rubbed off with the finger, when just 

beginning to grow, may ultimate- 
ly become the heavy limb and the 
misshapen top. 

Pruning Single Shoots.— 
Young shoots are cut back for 
various purposes, such as cutting 
down to an inserted bud, shorten- 
ing-in those that are too long, or 
cutting out supernumeraries. It 
is important that even these .sim- 
ple operations be rightly perform- 
ed. 1. The cut should always 
be made with a sharp knife. 
Fig. 7. llg. 8. which does the work smoother. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

better and more completely at the control of 
the operator. 2. The cut surface should be as 
small as practicable, in order that it may heal 
over readily. The two annexed figures show 
thti right and the wrong way of doing this work, 
fig. 7 being a well-made cut, and fig. 8 being 
one performed by a careless workman, exposing 
a large cut surface and leaving an inconvenient 
and sharp stub above the bud intended to grow. 
3. The cut should not be made too far above 
th^ bud, nor too near it. If too far above, (fig. 
9,) in the space between the buds or joints, this 
portion, not being fed by leaves, dies, and the 
wood must be afterwards pruned again in order 
to make a smooth stem. If the cut is made too 
near the bud, as in fig. 10, the drying surface 
^"^^^AJ^^i^ "^^j** 'NiiuiNLL-- abstracts moisture and enfeebles the bud, which 
Fig. 11. Fii?. 12. . either fails to grow or grows feebly. Trees that 

^. ll—Prunififf down to in- are soft and porous, as the peach and grape. 
seriedbud—tMdotUd line VL^ , ,, , j i a. u .i i j *. 

thowsthepwper place to make»"Ou\d have more wood left above the bud, to 

*^^^^^J^^^^*l/^^^/preyent drying; and in pruning down te all 





ng^-li^The bud after start- 1^ ^ j u i .. • n r ^ * i 

ing and tying up. inserted buds, it is generally safest to leave an 

inch or two until the young shoot has fairly commenced growing, when the 
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stump ma; be pared down close lo it by a eiugle draw-cut of a sharp knife, 
made nde-wiae, so that the point of the Ituife maj not strike the shoot, (Ggs. 
I and IS, p. 169. 4. In shaping the heads of young trees, prune down to 
u inside bud,'wherc an upright shoot is required; but prune down to an 
ilUiiU bud where a more hoiizontat or spreading growth is sought, as, for 
Instance, in such vertical growers as the Northern Spy and Earl; Stranberr? 

PauNiNO YooNQ Apple TaKEa. — Directions have been already giTen in 
relation to forming a high or low lop. In consequence of tlje crowded 
growth of nursery-treea, Ihej' are apt to push upward to reacb the light, at 
the eipense of tlie eide-brsuchea. In addition to this influence, being closel; 
n'tlie sides to make them tall, such misinamiged trees nssuiDe the 



;e of the 




:cd cut, (fig. 13,) and have 
bowing French dancing- 
master. A better-shaped 



to live, and are more 
vigorous and make hand- 






ilow- 
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quite young, or at not 
tivo years fiom 
the bud or graft, the fol- 
lowing directions apply to 

planting and ..immediately 

afterwards. Three or four 

side-shoots on the unform- 

Flg.18.— JVurjCTTiirotpnm-ed tree, (figs. 16 and ii,ng.U.—Wea/0nnadr'iB1> 

-dImhCsh. p. Ill,) should be at flrtt '«'■ 

selected, to form the main branches and to constitute the foundation or 
frame-work of the future top, (see fig. 2 of this article.) In order to secure 
a well formed and nicely talanced head, these shoots must be frequratly 
watched through tiie first summer of growth, and if any of them are dispos- 
1 to take the lead of the others they should be pinched and checked to 
aintain an equality. Two buds will be enough lo grow on each of these 
shoots, making eight at the end of the season, taiing care that all are dis- 
tributed at equal distances, (fig. 17, p. 171.) All the other shoots should be 
rubbed off with the thumb and finger as soon as they form. The second 
yeai' the same proce:^ is repeated on the new shoots, and continued until a 
handsome, even, sj'mmetrical frame-work for the future head is obtained, 
'S after which comparatively little attention will be necessary. A large orchard ^ 
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of joang trees may be muaged in thia 
•nty widi > ver<r few dajs' labor — far 
less than that aflcrwards required in 
cutting out large limbs and giving ihape 
to the distorted t<^ of full-groirn, 
negJected oretiirda. These ruleg will 
appij, substmtiallj, to the praniag of 
ataadard pears, except tbat titef geae- 
rally require less thioning out. 

Nearly the same course is to be pnr- 
med iu forming ttie beads of dwarf 
apple trees, with the exception that tbe 
base of the head should be only about 
ten inches from tbe ground, (Gg. IB;) 
or if the^ be half-stBudaTda on Douoaia 
atock, the heads should be about twenty 
inchea or two feet high. 
I- Full directions for pinning the dwarf 

^*'^^^W^' pear maj be Tound on page M of BvBlL 
FIg.lS.— t^jbrm-ArruBS, Vol. I, and on page 13, ToL 
edtnt. m of the same work. 
PBDMiNa iHi PiiCH.— No tree requires continaed 
pruning so much as the peach. There is a strong ten- 
dency in the terminal buds U> push upward and outward, 
at the expense of the aide- 
ahoota, which soon dying, the 
tree ultimately ia 
composed of long, 
bare poles with only 
tuita of learea at 
their extremities, 
(fig. 19, p. 172.) It 
is well known that 
youi^ trees bear 
large, haBdaome and 
excellent fruit, t'hile 
the old, enfeeUed 
trees yield nothing 
but small specimens 
of inferior quality. 
Continued pruning 
will prevent thia bad 




Fie. IB- — Unformid 

tree, left i ' 

tiUoliUT. 
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the lieada of old trees in & state of tbrifl; growth, >nd thej will contlnne 
field u large and fine fruit aa on the first jears of bearing. Aa the peach 
Rlnj-B bears its rmJC on the prcTious year's growth, and buds n 
from old wood, it is important to keep a continued supply of jo<tog wilod, 
GTenI; distributed throughout llie bead. This can only be dace by continued 
cutting back. The beat way to perform Uiia operatJon is U 
close of winter or early in spring, Dad cut off the upper half oi 
of every one-year sliooL If this pi'ocess is continued from yea 
connection with cutting entii'ely out ail tlie fet:ble aboota where they groT 
too thickly, the desired object will be fully attained, and the treCi, aa they 
giDir older, instead of < preaentiog tbe appearance of fij 

round, syninielrica], evenly distributed 
heads shown in Eg. SO. An important 
, advantage of thus pruning tbe peach 
'' will be the thinning oat of the fruit-buds; 
^and while the tree will bear perhaps only 
i^one-third or one-qnarter tbe number ot 
7 specimens, they will be go much larger ai 
' to give as many bushels, while the quality 
will be iucomparablj superior. 

An otjection is made that too much 
labor ia required for this operation. By tbe 
uae of a good pair of pruniog-shears, h< 
^8- ^- ever, it may be done with great eipedition, 

and a half a dozen trees finished in the saine lime that would be required, 
for a nngle tree in using the knife. 

Ano^er mode, more rapidly performed, and ananering nearly the same 
& piupose, is to cut off two or three years' growthat o time, troroall the longer 
^ branches, taking care to leave a sufficiency of young wood, and always cut- 




Ung back to a fork, ao u nc 
make ■ dexl stub. 

In cases where the pruning hat 
been neglected on joung ti«ee, 
untjl the; have attuined eeverul 
jeati of sge, nnd tlie shoots have 
juat begun to die out in tlie cen- 
tre, a still more wboleaale kmdof 
pTuaing ma; be adopted. Three 
or four feet may be taken oS, in 
cases of neces^tj, at a single 
stroke, and if judidoustj per- 
formed, will convert the broad 
bead nhich is beginning to be- 
come enfeebled, into a smaller, 
neat, round and open bead, pos- 
sessing all the (liriftneaa of s 
jonng tree, and bearing as Urge 
and eieellent fruit. Fig. 21 
sbows the tree before being thus 
cut back, and fig. 22 the 
same, with all the enda of 
the branches, sboim bj 
doited lines, removed. It 
inugt be remembered here, 
lU other instances, 
! outer shoots must 
[]y iliinnedia^ 



1 admit light t 



the i 



The shearing, wbieb 
is sometimes adopted, like 
that of a common hedge, 
onl; thickens the foliage on 
the outside, and increases 
instead of diminishing the 



Pbuhino thi Chibrt. — 
The cherrj, usoatlj, needs bat little pruning, after the jotmg tree has been 
properly formed. As wounds made in winter are apt to form gum, and the 
the removal of much foliage in summer iiyures the tree by cheiAiog its 
gronth, the rubbing and pinching process should be eteluuvelj resorted to, 
forming an CTen and well-distributed head, nearly after the same manner 
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■a already defnribed for the af^le. Tbe onlycare, te the trera become older, 
is to nee that no shoots, by outgi'owing tlie others, form a distorted top. 

N«firly the same rules apply to [lie plum ; but aa single shoots aometlmes 
make a long growth in a. single season, an eye must be kept to-tliem, and the 
necessary rabbing and piadiiiig perfonned, ttiat they do not oul^row (he others. 
Frdninq the Qcince. — Brief directions are givea-OD page 290, Vol. Ill 
of BoBJl, Affairs. Iu addition to these bints, ve may here remark that 
young quim^ ti-ees, as sold by nurserymen in this country, have 

4 nopruuingor training, and rescmblelig. S3. Togirethem 
Bsingle straight stem and to impart sufficient 
Tigorto form agood well-balanced head, such 
trees should be cut down near theground as 
soon aa they become well eslablialted, and a 
single uprigiit shoot allowed to grow for the 
future (j-ee, (fig. 24,) The second years 
good head may be commenced, according 
to the dii-ecUona given for the dwarf apple. 
Fkdnini} thk Baspberbt iND Blace- 
BERRT. — Full directions for the raspberry, 
witli illustrations, ere given on page S8G, 
Vol. I of Rdrai, AfFAiRs. rig. S4. - 

^ Truiiing the blackberry is commonly but * 
little undersLood. We hear fi-equent com- /anru<L 
plaints of the rambling attd straggling growth of this baali,&c,eitendingRcnKH 
alleys, tearing dresses, at the sante time proving unproductive. This is all 
owing to t neglect of summer pruning. As soon as the new shoots liiira 
reached three and a half feet in height, tli« ends should be pinched off nilh 
the thumb and finger, which will cause the protruuon of laterals. These is 
'c to be pioched oS' when tbej have grown eighteen inches. It will 
be necessary to pass along the 

doing this 

abooCs ' will 
be oonstantly 

. during (he ' 

Flg.M. mer. The Vig.U. 

plants being thus kept within bounds, will present the neat, compact and 
productive buslies shown in fig. 36, instead of the improducdve stragglers, k 






' Mf left untouched, represented by fig. 26. 



— ^ 
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Pruning the Gooseberrt and Currant. — In the cultare of the goose- 
berry and currant three distinct modes are adopted. The first, which is 
quite common in this country, is to plant the bushes along garden fences, 
wliere they often grow up with grass, and, being neither cultivated nor cared 
for, the fruit becomes small and of little value. This is the worst mode. 

The next is to cultivate, but not prune them. The fruit on such bushes 
is fine while they are young, but as they become filled with a profusion of old 
bearing wood it becomes diminished in size. 

The third and best mode is to give them good, clean cultivation and to 
keep up a constant supply of young bearing wood, yielding large and excel- 
lent crops. 

The currant and gooseberry, like the cherry, bear their fruit on shoots two 
or more years old ; and it is important that a succession of strong young 
shoots be maintiuned for this purpose. The branches of the heads should 
therefore be distributed at equal distances, and the old bearing spurs cut out 
when they become too thick or enfeebled, and new shoots allowed succes- 
sively to take their place. 

When the young gooseberry or currant bush is set out, all the buds or 
suckers below the surface of the ground should be previously cut off clean, 
so as to form a clear srem. It is oflen recommended that this stem be a 
foot high before branching, — which does well for the moist climate of Eng- 
land ; but under our hot suns it is better that the branches begin near the 
surface of the ground. 

Old currant bushes, such as have grown up to a thick mass, may be greatly 
improved, and will increase the fruit several times the size, by thinning out 
dean all the old crooked wood, and leaving a sufficient number of young 
stems at equal distances, to bear the future crop. 

The English gooseberry, in this country, will remain free from mildew 
only so long as it is kept in a vigorous growing condition by frequent and 
judicious pruning, so as to give a constant succession of strong shoots. 

Prunino Old Trees. — As already shown, trees well managed when they 
are young need very little pruning afler they become old. But there are 
many orchards which have been neglected ; and these may be much improv- 
ed by judicious management. In the first place, it will be best to say how 
they ought not to be pruned. The accompanying figures represent speci- 
mens of badly nDutilated trees, spoiled by a process called trimming — and 
done with the axe or saw, as was found most convenient. This mode has 
formerly been very common throughout the country ; and the leading prin- 
ciple of the operation, so far as there is any principle connected with it, was 
to cut off all the limbs within the reach of the operator, and which should 
We been left to form a round, handsome head, — and leaving the tallest or 
most rennote portions which were beyond his reach, and which perhaps should 
have been shortened-in or brought down. Fig. 27, (p. 176,) is termed a 

u ^^< 
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qtnirler; fig. S8, > two- 

. Btorj tree; uid fig. S9, a 

. three^torr one. TliiBruin- 

9 mode of pruning tiu 

be«n frequently ulaptcd in 

re-gralUng Ui^e trees, the 

gralli being set fir enougU 

up tovrirda the clouds to 

tecure small limbs for tbeir 

juertion; > better mode is 

M grtlt the uppermost and 

central portion the Gr«t 

year, sfi«r having be«i 

''-- — 1 properly cut back; the 

middle, the Recond year; 

^'•^^- .. . . W«. S8. and the lower and eiteiior 

" "■ part of the top, the third 

year. If there are not enough ainsU 

branches for tliu insertion of the grsfls, cat 

back in winter or early in apriug, and new 

shoots will be emitted, which may be easily 

budded or grafled. In cutting back, avoid, 

if poaaible, the removal of very largelimbo, 

that the wounds may not be too long in 

; healing over. To prevent the parta from 

r decaying, apply to tlie cut surface, afler it 

has di'ied a few days, a coating of thick 

ochre paint, a thick soluUon of shellac in 

alcohol, or a warm mixture of fine sand or 

brick-dust with gas-tar. These wounds 

heal much more readily if the pruning is 

done after the tree is in leaf; but, as has 

been already eiplained, trimming at this 

season seriouslj checks the growth. It 

should be resorted to, therefore, uily where 

the trees are in a thrifty condition, aod 

where but a moderate amount of pruiling 

Is required — and never, In any case, for the 

formation of a new top In old trees. 

■abadly prunid KooT FkDNINO. — Tills issonetimea doo^ 

lr«-«tory trte. to check the growth of trees and produce 

e same way, but in less degree, that transplanting pro- 

y duces a like result. It should usually be done early in spring, and with 
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spade ground sharp and kept solely for this purpose, so that the roots may 
be cut off smoothly, and not torn or bruised, as with a dull spade. Any 
required degree of check may given to the tree by cutting the roots short or 
near the foot of the stem-^a less check by allowing greater length. 

Pruning this Grape. — The previous volumes of Rural Affairs have 
furnished articles on pruning and training the grape, as on pages 194 and 
280 of Vol. I, page 318 of Vol. II, and pages 120 and 212 of Vol. III. 

Strong-growing American sorts require more room than cultivators gene- 
rally have given them, although the limited space has succeeded well for a 
few years while the vine is young. The dwarfing system of Bright, which 
attempted to keep the vines within a very narrow space, has proved a failure, 
after a few years growth of the vines. The Cincinnati vineyards, where the 
Catawba is trained to single stakes and allowed a space of only four feet, do 
not furnish such large bunches, nor such heavy products, as where the vines 
in^ihe same neighborhood are allowed to extend more freely on a trellis. 
The remark has been often made that where the Isabella is allowed to ramble 
extensively on trees, it yields better fruit thun if cramped on a small arti- 
ficial structure, without being properly cultivated and pruned. As an ap- 
pendix to the articles already alluded to, the following description of the 
management of Dr. Underhill and his brother, W. A. Underhill, at Cro- 
ton Point, may afford some interesting suggestions to grape culturists: 

The vines are trained on wire trellis, about eight feet high, supported mostly 
by chestnut posts, but some by locust. Since timber has become costly, the 
posts are placed about twenty feet apart ; and the vines being about ten feet 
apart in the row, two occupy the spaces between the posts. Three wires are 
used, the upper being eight feet high, and the other two about two and a 
half feet apart, leaving a space of three feet next the ground. 

This space is considered essential to the proper circulation of the air. A 
less height for the trellis was found to cramp unnaturally the growth of the 
Isabella vine ; and by raising the trellis from six to nine feet, the product of 

the vine was doubled. A 
light stool ladder is used 
for gathering the upper 
branches. 

The mode of training — 
the result of many years 
experience — is exhibited 
in the annexed sketch, 

Fig. 2Q.-l8abeUa grape, as trained at Croton Point, as (%• 30.) The two up- 
teen early in summer, after the second thinning, and right branches of the 
be/ore the shoots have made much growth. vine are permanent, and 

J, remain as long as the vine lasts, unless accident or injury should require the 
^^^val and renewal of one of them. A horizontal cane is trained along 
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each wire, and is oommonlj renewed, every year, bearing shoots growing on 
last yearns wood. These canes furnish the fruit-bearing shoots, which are 
commonly thinned out so as to be from ten to fifteen inches apart. They 
are allowed to grow their full length, without being stopped, unless it be the 
first of autumn, and commonly attain a length of some three or four feet 
The weight of the fruit ultimately gives them a drooping position. The 
space between the rows or trellises is commonly eight feet; on rich land a 
greater width is required, and on a poor soil less will answer. W. A. Undsb- 
HiLL informed me that a fertile soil is by no means desirable, causi&g too 
great a growth of the vine, less productiveness, fruit inferior in flavor, and a 
greater liability to winter-killing; while more room than is profitable must 
be given to the vines. He would pever plant a vineyard on land that would 
produce more than fifty bushels of com per acre, and less would be better. 
He has some good vineyards on soil that would produce only about twenty 
J^ushels per acre. Nearly all the soil here is quite light, being primitive sand 
and gravel — he thinks on the strong rich soil of Western New-York the 
trellises should be at least twelve feet apart. The warmth of his soil may be 
judged by the fact that last year he raised seventy bushels of sweet potatoes, 
and that some years ago he loaded twenty sloops with water-melons from 
thirty acres. Both he and the Dr. have found little or no advantage in deep 
sub-soiling, the increased growth being rather a detriment. The great requi- 
site appears to be to keep the soil constantly stirred and mellow, by passing 
the harrow or cultivator through, after every considerable rain. 

Dr. JJnderhill informed me that his routine of work had been about as 
follows : — His men commenced trimming soon after the middle of winter, 
and continued, as the weather admitted, until the frost was out of the ground 
in the spring. The spaces between the trellises can then be plowed, throw- 
ing the earth towards the centre and away from the vines, and running the 
plow rather shallower as it approaches them— although tearing the roots 
slightly is considered no disadvantage. Plowing the earth away from the 
vines is regarded as favorable to the admission of the warm rays of the sun. 
He showed me a vineyard, planted on sloping wet ground, which did not 
succeed welb, but placing a tile drain three feet deep, midway between the 
trellises, has made it an excellent vineyard. 

Some of the vines in these vineyards are thirty years old, and are three or 
four inches in diameter. They improve in value with age, or at least -they 
. have done so up to the present time. 

Dr. TJnderhill has a fine grape avenue over one of his carriage roads, 
made by erecting posts sixteen feet long, or twelve feet above ground, and 
sixteen feet apart. Wires are stretched across from the tips of these posts, 
and support horizontal vines. On one side a vine is planted at the foot of 
each post ; on the other, a branch at each post is brought from the adjacent 
common trellis. The annexed cut, exhibiting a single pair of these posts, 
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(fig. 81,) serves im- 
perfectly to represent 
the appearance of 
this avenue. Where 
the^ ground is rather 
rich it is found useful 
thus to give the adja- 
cent vines a chance 
to extend them- 
selves; and W. A. 
UuoEBHiLL showed 

FlfiT. 81.— C^^ trauud in an mmue (wer a earriagt^ay ™® ^^®''® ^^ ^*^ *** 
(gtproadiing the rtttOmce <tf Dr. UnderhiU, <U Croton a similar wayextend- 
JPoini. ed the vines over th^ 

strip of land on which the horses turned in cultivating it. The grapes thys 
obtained over this otherwise vacant piece of land, amounted to sixty dollars 
in a season. 

I should have remarked, when speaking of the mode of truning adopted 
here, that the horizontal mode is believed to be by far the best, and favoring 
great productiveness in connection with moderate growth. As the soil is 
never uniform over a whole field, and plants differ in vigor, some discretion 
must always be exercised in training and thinning. If the shoots are rather 
feeble, more thinning is required ; and where last season's canes are unusu- 
ally luxuriant, they are twisted around the wires early in spring — the appa- 
rent cracking or breaking in performing this work never injuring them. In 
cases where the horizontal canes have not made sufficient growth, the older 
wood is allowed to remain for a time. 



■♦ ♦ ♦ 



•i^hb: turkky-its history, &o. 



[Written for the Annual Rboistkb, by C. N. Bxxxnt.] 

The turkey is the most recent, and, except the hen, the most valuable of 
domestic birds. It was unknown before the discovery of America by Fer- 
nandez. It is indigenous to this country — a real Native American. It is one 
of those fowls that as yet are found in a wild as well as in the domestio 
state. How long this may be is a mystery ; probably not long, for iis civili- 
zation and improvements advance they will doubtless share the same fate as 
the Indian and Buffkfo. 
fl BuFFON remarks, ** as the turkey was unknown before the discovery of 
n^ America, it has no name in the ancient language.'* The Spaniards called it 
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diaa— becsuse its tail ia 
tilfft a peacock. 

The natural habitat 
of the wild turkey ex- 
tends from the north- 
weatem territory of the 
United States to tlie 
Istbnma of Fanuna, 
Boutb of wbich it ia 
tircly found. Ju the 
dCates of Uicbigui, 
Ohio, Emtucky, Illi- 
noiB uid IndiiDft, they 
were more abundant 
Fig. i.—The Wild Turhey. than »t present, but 

like the Indian and bufTalo, they have been compelled to yield lo the de- 
e ingenuity of the nhite settlers, odea wantonly exerciaed, and seek 
refuge in the remotest parts of the interior. 

AuDDBON obaerres; — " Tlie great size and beauty of the wild turiiey, its 
value aa a delicate and highly prized article of food; and the clroumstance 
of its being the origin of the domestic race, render it one of the cnoet inter- 
indigenous to the United States of America. The flesh baa aa 
eicellent flavor, being more delicate, juicy and highly-priied tlian that of the 
domestic turkey. The Indians value it so highly that they term it the white 

The plumage of the wild turkey is generally described as being compact, 
g;lassy, ni'.h metaliu reflections; feathers double, as in other gallinaceous 
birds, generally oblong and truncated; tips of the feathers almost conceal 
the bronze color. The larj^e quill coverts are of the saine color as the back, 
e bronzed with puvple reflections. The lower part of the back and 
tall feathers are of the same color, undulating, barred, and minutely sprinkled 
~ b black, and haling a broad blackish bar tonirda the tip, which is pale- 
brown and minutely mottled; the under parts duller; breast of the same 
color as the bock, the terminating black band not so broad; sides daik 
colored ; abdomen and thigbs brownish-gray ; under toil coverts blackisfa, 
glossed with brown, and at the tips bright reddish-brown. 

The plumage of the male is very brilliant; that of the female la not so 

brilliant or so beautiful. When strutting about with tail spread, displaying 

itself, this bird has a very stately and handsome appeanmce, and leems to be 

\ quite sensible of the adniiration he excites. 

Dr. Bacduih says that "in a state of domestictitioD, the wild turkeys, 
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though kept Beparate fcom 
tame individuals, lose tbe 
brillkncj of tbeir plumage 
in the third generalion, " 
coming plain brown, and 
having here and there ntiite 
feathers." 

Tii» DoHKSTic Tdrkbt — 
We hav p k n f th t 
key of notur n w 11 w 
) treat of tl t k J f I— 
5 that is th d mrat t k y 
i,that Jnak's I est g a 

- part of n I n J 



I 



Fig. S.— 7^ Bomatte Turteg. 
quires the greatest care ia tlie first months of its eiislcnce. When once 
reared, however, every temperature seems to agree with it. 

To dcscnbe the domestic turkey is superfluoux; the voice of the male, 
the ehangealjle colors of tlie skin of the head aiid tlie neclfThis proud strut, 
with expanded tail mid lowered wings, jailing on tlie ground ; his irascibility, 
which is readily cicited by a red or scarlet coloi', arc points with which all 
are eonvcrsimt. TurkeyMSwks are puguncioua atid vindietlve, and ill-tn 
the hens. Tiie; hare been known to attack children ; and combats hetwe 
them and the game-cock have taken place, in whicli the latter was more 
Oppressed bj the weight of his antagonist than by hi« glndiatorial skill; in 
fact the bulkey hero lias been worsted, as he cannot use his spurs nitli tha 
address enhlbiled by the game-cock, wliich, moreover, fights wiii method. 

The antipathy which the turkey-cock entertains for anything of a red 
color ia well known; and, indeed, will never be forgotten by the nriler, who 
at about the ^e of eight years, having On a red flannel garment, was chased 
by two of tliem around a very eiten^ve yard to our moat tenible Bfii'ight 
and discomfiture. 

The adult turkey, it is well known, is eitremely hardy, and bears the 
rigors of our coldest winters witli impunity, ( 
during the severest weatlier, flocks will frequently roost at night upon 
tJie roof of a bam or the branches of tall trees, prefeiiing 8u<;h ac< 
ipaUence of restraint and restlessne! 
ifit company for fowls in their dornii 
fowl-house is altogether an improper place for these large birds, which re 



lessnesa oi 
n fact, llie A 
,cb requii-c ly 
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open sheds and high porches, and altc^ether w much £reedom as is consist- 
ent with theii* safety. 

Althoiigli till keys will roost, even during the winter months, on trees, it 
is by no means recommended that this should be allowed, as the feet of those 
birds are apt to become frost-bitten from such exposure to the air, on the 
sudden decline of the temperature far below the freezing point It Aust be 
remembered that the domestic turkey, hardy as it is when adult, is not equal, 
in point of endurance, to its wild relatiTe, bred in the woods and inured to 
the elements. « 

Turkeys are fond of rooming about pastures, fences and the borders <ft 
fields ; they love to visit turnip patches, where, besides the leaves of the 
turnips, which they relish, they find ipsects, snails, slugs, etc., which . they 
greedily devour. They feast on grasshoppers. In the morning they should 
have a good supply of grain, and after their return from th^r wanderings 
another feed. By thb plan not only will the due return home of the fiodc 
be insured, but the birds will be kept in good store condition and ready at 
any time to be put upon fattening diet. Never let thttn be in poor cmidi- 
tion — ^this is an axiom in the treatment of all poultry — ^it is difficult, and 
takes a long time to bring a bird into proper condition which has been penu- 
rious] y fed or half starved. 

To the careful observer its habits are interesting, although somewhat ec- 
centric ; and what is greatly in their favor, the more we study these habits 
the more we are pleased with them. There is one trait in the male that is never 
unobserved. His shouts of exultation when surrounded by female com- 
panions, and when calling together their broods of young, may sometimes be 
heard half a mile. It is wonderful to observe how the little progeny will 
respond to his volpe, if at a distance of twenty or thirty rods in the rear, as 
led by him in their daily explorations for food, and especially at the close of 
day, when returning for repose at their usual place of rendezvous and spend- 
ing the night. It cannot be denied, however, that in this latter req>ect 
turkeys are deficient in punctuality, and ai*e sometimes overtaken by night 
before reaching home. If so, they make an encampment wherever they 
happen to be. But this is not the result of indifference to home, but a 
defect in the science of geometry, not remembering how far thsy have wan- 
dered from it, or to a deficiency of astronomical observation, not having 
observed how rapidly time had sped. 

The well-fed male turkey, especially if rendered sociable by a nu!merous 
family of female attendants, is a very important character about the home- 
stead. No one is more tenacious of his rights or more complacent in the 
enjoynient of them. He is an original character, truly; but he has numerous 
imitators. The incessant pompous display of his plumage has ever been 
deemed an appropriate counterpart of the human exterior embellishment to 
attract attention beyond any claims founded on intrinsic merit. We cannot 
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fail to be untned 
. on seeing either 
of these animiila 
of the masculine 
geoder thiu stiug- 
giiag for the ai 
oeDdano;; but w 
cheridi less respect 



feathers. Indeed, 



the Utter, although 
I not celebrated for 
j his eadownienta, 
'■ presents more in- 
telligence tbsn is 
■-»■ '^^m usually attributed 

Fi;. &.—T/U Sroatt Tariit;. o^er as the n 

■entatire of his fmoUy, occupies no inferior rank in respectability or elements 
of being usefuL He is led by instinct, if not by reason, to be a pattern of 
devoUon to ttie aafetj of tlie community of which lie is the legitimate head. 
He watches orer the tuikey chicks vith the assiduity of the most faithful 
shepherd wheu guarding Ilia flocks. He will never leare them; 
parentlj unmindful of Ids own wants, BO long as tbey require his watchful 

Tai Bbonzc Tohkit. — The domestic torkey csn scarcely be said to be 
.divided, ULe the common fowl, into distinct breeds, although there is con- 
I variation in -color as well as in rize; but no dwarf race eiists, 
'e except the small, delicate-fleshed turkeys of Hempstead Plains, 
Long Island, which are said to weigh, when dressed, not more than four or 
five pounds. 

RiOHABnBON says "there is a qtiestiorttrhether the domestic turkey is 
■actually a second and distinct apeCies, or merely a variety of the wild bird, 
owing to the diversity of its aspect tocli'cuni stances dependent on locality and 
consequent change of habits, combined With differences of climate and other 
important eroaaes, which we know iu the case of other animals produce Boch 
remarkable eflecla." 

Bditon and others assert that "there 19 but one species of the turkey;" 
in this country we have several varieties, known by their color, vii 
, black, the bronze, the pied, the slate, the aahj^T&y, the white and the copper- 
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The aahygray and copper-color are not particularly remarkable, but the 
black and bronze are decidedly superior in every respect, not only as regards 
greater hardiness and consequent greater facility of rearing, but as acQpairing 
flesh more rapidly, and that being of the very best and primest quality. Those 
of this color, particularly the bronze, appear to be less far removed than the 
others from the original wild stock.* Fortunately, too, the black and bronze 
seem to be the favorite color of nature^ and they are produced far more 
abundantly than those of any other hue. 

As to the relative value of the ordinary varieties, it would be almost diffi- 
cult to offer an opinion ; but those who suppose the white turkey to be the 
most robust and most easily fattened are decidedly mistaken, both in theory, 
as far as analogy may guide us, and in practice, where the certain test of ex- 
perience has shown to tlie contrary. Tiie pied and copper-colored varieties 
are generally undersized, and arc among the most difficult of all to rear; but 
their flesh is certainly very delicate, and i>erlm|)s more so than that of any 
other kind — a circumstance, howevei*, tliat may partly result from their far 
greater delicacy of constitution, and the consequent extra trouble devoted 
to their management. The finest and strongest birds are those of a bronze- 
black, resembling, as closely as possible, the original wild stock. These are 
ndt only reared the most easily, but are generally the largest and fatten the 
most rapidi}'. 6ome turkeys are of a coppery-tint, some are of a delicate 
fawn-color, others are pied or parti-colored, gray and white, and some few of 
a pure snow-white. All the latter are regarded as inferior to the black and 
bronze, their color indicating something like degeneracy of constitution, if 
not actual disease. ^ 

The White Turkey. — ^The varieties of the domesticated turkey are not 
very distinct; the most so is the white, which are vciy elegant creatures, and 
though the most tender of all to rear, are not so in anything like the same 
degree as the white pea-fowl. It is well known that most birds, wild as well, 
as tame, occasionally produce perfectly white individuals of more delicate 
constitution than their parents. We cannot doubt that the selection and 
pairing of such Is the way in which the breed of white turkeys has been 
established and kept up. However, with all care they will now and then 
**cry back," and produce speckled .or pied birds; and so show a tendency to 
return to their normal plumage. It is remarkable that .in specimens which 
are snow-white the tuft on the breast remains coal-black, looking in the hens 
like the tail of a mink, and so showing as a great ornament. The head and 
caruncles on the neck of the male are, when excited, of the same blue-white 



♦ A few years ago. Rev. R. H. Avert, of Wampsville, N. Y., exhibited a cross 
of the wild and tame tarkej, beyond competition ; the largest weighed 83 ponnds, 
and several otbcre 90 ponndd each. Their plumnge almost vied with the peacock in 
brilliancy. These are supposed to he the origin of the now famons bronze turkeys ; 
and Bach turkeys would ornament the palace of Queen Yictoria. 
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Horn of black, Uue . 
MwletrelieiiDg bia uii 
and trembling flokea of 
plomage, a intij beau- 
ful; and lome fen keep 
them in Bpite of Ifae dis- 
silvHntBges attend 
tliem. A merit is they 
are most teoiptiogly wliite 
for market. 

BlanaeemeDt. 

A knowledge of the 
natural habila of the tar- 
^ ke; is ol the greatest 
importance in guiding at 
as to its treatmeut, in i 
Tig. A.—!^ WhUt no'ktf. state of domesticatiaa ; 

and we, accordingly, should avoid coDdemaiiig to the coufinement of cloae, 
and often filthy fowl-houses, a bird which, in a state of nature, always perches 
in ojien air. Open sheds and high perches are wliat tbey require ; and this 
dislike to the mode of housing we speak of, may be recognized in the eager- 
ness with which tbey rush out the instant the door is opened in the morning. 
Cuoica or x Cock. — He should be ligorous, broad in the breast, clean in 
the 1^^ with ample wings, and a well developed tail plumage; his eyet 
ahould be bright, and the caruncled skin of the neck full, and rapid in its 
dutnges of color. Though capable of assuming bis le^Umate rank among 
the hens when a year old, be is not in perfection unUl he has attuned liia 
third year and is entering upon bis fourth, and he continues in his {mme 
three or four years. Thus for two, three or four years, or longer, may all 
the young cocks be devoted to the spit, one, perhaps, irf particular beauty 
being preserved within that space of time for the adonmient of the Curo- 

Choick or THE HiH. — Tlie hen should be like the oodt in plumage— those 
with white feathers appearing amidst the black should berqected; her figure 
diould be plump, and her actions lively and animated. The hen breeds when 
a year old, of rallier in the apiiog succeeding that io which she herself left 
the egg; but slie is not in her prime until the age of two or three years, and 
for two or three years more in full constitutional vigor. Whe- 
ther the breeder prefers to keep a store fiock for several years, or prefers a . 
yearly or biennial change, will depend on his views and the general practice / V 

-^ : ^3^ ^ 
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of the neighborhood around him ; most persons would keep a first rate cock 
for three or four years, or even longer, however thej might change the store- 
flock of hens ; and, indeed, if these produced first rate chickens it would be 
a pity to substitute younger birds in their place. Of course the stock, what- 
ever its prescribed number may be, should be kept up, deficiencies by death 
and accidents being duly supplied. 

Number of Hens to One Cock. — The number of hens to a coek is dis- 
puted by many. Some seem to think that when one has a certain number 
of turkeys it is indispensable to have a proportional number of oodi:s; and . 
is of opinion that one cock will be sufficient for ten or twelve females, and 
in this number he cannot be far out of the way, if one treading is, as some 
seem to think, proved by experiment, sufficient to fecundate all the eggs of 
one laying. So satisfied are they of this fact that they think one cock may 
be disposed of, and sold after the hens begin to lay. Others advise that cnx 
bens to one cock may do no harm ; and mention it as a common practice 
with' some to keep a cock for the use of their neighbors who may have a few 
hens, rendering it too expensive to keep one. 

Latino and Hatching. — ^Early in April the turkey-hen may be seen pry- 
ing about into quiet, secret places to lay in, often stealing far from home. 
She indicates this coming event by a peculiar cry, by strutting about with an 
air of self-satisfaction, and often by peering into out-of-the-way places, evi- 
dently in quest of a secure spot for incubation ; for her instinctive dread of 
the male is not removed by domestication, nor has the male lost that antipa- 
thy to the eggs which is his characteristic in a state of nature, ^e should 
now be carefully watched, and some management is required in order to find 
her nest, which generally may be found in a cluster of brambles, thickets or 
shrubs, or at the foot of a tree or stump. It is ' generally in the memiDg 
that the turkey-hen lays, and mostly every other day, though some lay daily 
until the number of eggs amount to from fifteen to eighteen. As tte eggs 
are laid it is well to remove them, leaving a porcelain egg as a decoy until 
the number is complete, as they are liable to be broken, drilled by late frosts, 
or to be sucked by rats, weasels or skunks* On leaving her nest she is eai«- 
ful to cover the whole with dry leaves, so artfully disposed as to render it 
difficult even for one who has watched her movements to find the nest, and 
on returning to it she varies her route, scarcely ever returning to it twice by 
the same course. Hence it is mostly by aeddent that the nest of the hen is 
discovered. 

Incubation. — ^The determination of the turkey-hen to sit will be known 
by her'oonstantly remaining on the nest, though empty ; and it is seldom in 
a position sufficiently secure against the weather, or depredations of foxes or 
skunks, and pilferers. A nest should be prepared for her by placing some 
straw with her in a box or half-barrel, in a convenient out-building. She 
should then be brought home and gently and kindly placed upon it. It is a 
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OMst pleasing agitt to witneas tbe satis&ctioa with which the hen takes to 
her aest and loog-lost eggs, turning them about, placing them with her bill 
ia tbe most suitable positions, packing the straw tightly about and under 
tbem, cad finally sialuAg upon them with the quiet joy of anticipated ma- 
ternity. 

In abotat four weeks the little hirds will be hatched ; and now ^ they have 
fiurly eat«red on life, what must be done with them, and how are they to be 
waredl This demands oonsideration. Were she in the woods, wild and 
andomestieated, leaT<e tbem to the care of the mother, for nature is the best 
guardaaji and provider. But she is under our protection, and in oar hands 
as the destiay of her offspring. Give them nothing ; do nothing for them ; 
let them be in the nest, under the shelter of th^ mother^s wings, at least 
eight or tea houss — if hatched in the afternoon, till the following morning. 
We must, however, do something for them at least after they are one or two 
days old, or tliey will perish by starvation. In doing this, however, avoid 
the too freqiuent and mischievous practice of stuffing Ihem with Indian meal, 
aoisteoed with water. They are but tiny birds, with delicate oonsdtutlons. 
In a state af naiure, ants^ ^g/i are eagerly devoored by them; hard-boiled 
^ggs, du^pped fine, with curd or thickened milk, we have found a good sub- 
•Utate. Crumbs of bread, moistened in milk and water, is excellent food 
lor them. 

When first hatched, some say plunge them in eeld water to strengthen 
them; those that survive wiil oaost assuredly be hardy birds. Others say, 
make tbena swallow a whole pepper-eom; which is as if we should cram a 
fipitxenbaush apple down the throat of a new-born babe. A few advise that 
fth^ he taloea away, and be kept in a basket by the firorside, wrapped in 
flannel or wool, for eight or ten hours. Why take them away from her i She 
has aadexgone no loss nor labor; she wants no rest^ having had too much of 
that ahready. All she requires is the permission to indulge, undisturbed, the 
Uktaml exercise of her affectionate instinot 

ne time the turkej^ien msjr be allowed full liberty with her brood, de- 
^nds so nmeh on season, situation, etc, that it must be left to the exercise 
of the keeper^s judgment Some, whose opinioDS are worthy of attention, think 
that, if the yovng are thriving, the sooner the old ones are out with them the 
better, afser the first twelve or fifi»en days. A safe rule naay be fixed at 
the season eaUed '^shooting the red,*' a ^ disease," as some are pleased to 
call it; being about as mueh of a disease as when the eldest.fion of One tur- 
key's master and mistress shoots his beard. If let loose at this tune they will 
obtain mueh by foraging, and they will be thankful for all you choose to give 
them. They are entomologists, and devourers of insects. Did you ever ob- 
serve them when they espied a bug or fly, and notice with what precision 
and unerring aim they pounce upon and seize it ? They should, for two or 
three weeks, be kept in a dry place, under cover, and they may then be 

J- 
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pliited out of doora, in BOrne enclosure, lo keep them from nwnbling. The 
t Huy to coiiUne tlie inollicr is lo place a crockery crate over her, at the 
ja of wUicli tlie little ones could hnve nn easy rwas^e ia and oot. To 
cunHue the young kikI prevent them rrom going abrond before the dew !9 off 
in the morning, boardd may bo placed at tlie «dea and enija, snd secured by 
driving atukes in the gronnd. The top sliould be covered with traank, also, 
to protect tliem from rain. They may now, if the weather be fine, be allow- 
a few hours liberty during the day; but should a shower threaten, tliey 
1st be pat immediately under shelter. A serere shower or long conttsBci] 
n ii sure to thin tliem off npidly. Tliia ejstem must be peraerered in far 
e or six weeks. By this time they will kuow how to take care of thera- 
vea. On the first drop of raio lliey will run for ebelter into their iccd»- 
lied place of refuge, which runat be warm and water-proof. As they get 
older, gniin may lie giTcn tliem freelj. They now begin lo seardi for in- 
sects, and to dust tliemsel»cs in Iho aand. At the iige of two months or 
-e. the mnlea begin to develop their distinctife character; the red emm- 
cled skin of th»ncck and tliroat assume a marked character; this isacritical 
period. The system requires a full supply of nutritioug food, and good 
housing at night is essential. The time o{ danger is now orer, aad tbey 
become independent, and every day grow stronger and more hardy. Tbey 
IV fui« as the rest of the flock, on good and suffident food, if llialr kee|>er 
ilive to his own iulercat, 

Kow is the dnte that turkeys begin to be tronblesMne and Toradono. 
What can you expect from a creature tliat is to grow from the aiieof a robin 
to twelve or fourteen ponnda, in elghtor nine months? CorD-sacke, oat-bins, 
n-swallowera, ill-neighbors, are epithets deservedly earned. Tbey will 
ip into the potalo-gound, scratch the riijges on one side, eal eveiy gmb, 
e-worm or beetle that they find, and every balf-grown potato. From 
nee they will proceed to tlie rutabagas; before the bulbs are formed they 
strip the green fi-om the leaves, thereby checking the satieeqiienk growth 
of Uie root. They are seldom large enough to make mBch bavoc among the 
idiiig com, as cocks and hGB.s, or they have not yet acquired a taste for 
It; but when the corn ripens in October they will eihibit their gnuoiiuTOrous 
propensities, to the great disadvantage of the farmer. Tlie iknn»''a wife 
■s tliem not, says nothing, but at Thanksgiving or Chiistmas boasts «^ the 
large amount of lier turkey money. The reader will at once perceive th»v 
ire in all this, but when Than kagiving and Cbrtstmucome — tosay nothing 
of all the Sunday roasts daring winter, our cnre is loet in ^oyment, and 
le to the conclusion that Iwrk^s are leorih Toiimg. 
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Good managers of sheep hare long since discoyered that the most economic 
cal investment is for the erection of -buildinga for shelter. The amount 
of food consumed is less, and the growth of wool is much greater, while 
casualties rarely occur when these animals are protected from the weather. 
At the present time, when the price of wool is so high, sheep-raisers feel an 
additional interest in the subject ; and frequent inquiries are made for the 
best plans of sheep barns. 

Among some of the plans which we have examined, we particularly recom- 
mend the following : 
The bam is a two-story building; consisting of a stone basement set 

in a hill-side, on which rests the 
frame structure above. The 
basement, (fig. 1,) is built on the 
south side of a hill-side, and con- 
sists of a stone wall on three 
sides not less than seven feet 
high ; the front, facing the south, 
consists of a board partition and 
two wide doors, say seven or 
eight feet wide, hung so as to 
DOOR DOOR Yise and fall when opening and 

Vie.l,—B<uenuinL • shutting. The aiTangement for 

this purpose is easily effected by means of counter-poising weights, which 
may be either of hewn stone, set with iron hooks, or small, stout oak casks, 

filled with broken cast-iron and 
sand. For determining the pro- 
per amount of weight for balanc- 
ing the doors, the latter may be 
firat weighed, or their weight 
calculated very nearly by allow- 
ing about thirty-two pounds to 
the cubic foot, if they are made 
of white pine, as they should be. 
The weights, if of lime-stone or 
sand-stone, will weigh about one 
^^S- 2. hundred and fifty pounds per 

cubic foot The mixture of cast-iron and sand will be a little over three 
hundred pounds per cubic foot. Any one understanding arithmetic will 
easily determine very nearly the size for the weights, and an accurate 
adjustment may be afterwards made by adding to or taking from them. 
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They should be hung with small chaiDS running over stout cast-iron wheels 
or pulleys. Boors thus made are^easily opened and shut without being 
impeded by snow or accumulations of ostraw or manure, as might be the 
case with doors hung on hinges or running on rollers.' They may be opened 
to any desired height, so as just to admit sheep and exclude cattle and larger 
animals. 

On the three sides of the apartment enclosed in the bas^nent, and m or 
eight feet from the walls, are the feeding racks, as shown in the cut, (fig. 1, 
p. 189.) If more space is desired for the sheep, there may be but one line 
of racks, extending the length of the apartment. The dotted lin^ show the 
place of the trap-door where the hay is thrown down from above, and it is 
then carried along the alley by the attendant and readily placed in tlie racks, 
the sheep being excluded from the alley. The stairs are placed at the comer 
of the floor above, and afford ready access fiH>m one part to the other. 

The second floor, (fig. 2, p. 189,) needs but little explanation. The bay 
is drawn in at the door, (an embankment being made against the wall for tins 
puipose,) and pitched into the bays on either side. For the purpose of venti- 
lation, a window is placed in the upper part of each gable, whidi is op^ied 
and shut by means of a cord running over the necessary pulleys, and extend- 
ing down to the floor. 

The size of this bam may be varied according to circumstances. If thirty 
by forty feet, the floor may be fourteen feet wide, which will leave each of 

the bays thirteen by thirty feet. 




Fig. 8. 
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or three hundred and ninety cubic 
feet in each for every foot of rise. 
Consequently these bays will each 
hold about one ton of timothy 
hay for every foot and a quarter, 
and if the posts are fourteen feet, 
they will contain each about fif- 
teen tons, if stored to the peak, 
or about ten or eleven tons of 
clover hay. This will be more 
than an ample supply for all the 
sheep that can be profitably kept in the 
basement 

A modification of the plan is ahown 
in fig. 8, and will be preferred by many. 
It consists in placing two lines of two- 
sided racks, one under each edge of the 
floor above ; a row of trap-doors along 
the sides of the floor a^dmits of these 
racks being filled without going below. 
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The best way of forming these trap-doon is shown tn fig. 4, (p. 190,) the 
doors beiiig made to swing down to the ioor when open, and to shut up 
Ugainst the base of the mow whea closed, as shown at a. 
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{In tlie second and third To&ames of Borjjl Affaibs will be found two 
short articles, from tlie pen of M. Quutbt, on Bee-Management and on 
Kovable-Oomb Hives; and also another artide describing the management 
of GcRTis Ooic in relation to swarming, construcliog honej4K>xe&, &c. The 
foUowisig pages contain some interesting and valuable suggestions for the 
banner, in addition to what has been already published:] 

If an average of five persons constitute a family, and there are ten mil- 
lions 4i£ pe^le living in the rural districts of the United States, then there 
would be two millions of separate households. If each house had its hive 
of ljoa.ey4>ees, and it produced an average surplus of twenty pounds of vir- 
gin honey, at fifteen cents per pound; it would give each family an income 
of three dollars. Each hive, on average, would throw off one stroog swarm 
yearly, whidi would be worth at least three dollars more, making the income 
from one hive six dollars — ^not an unreasouable estimate, wliere bees are 
properly understood and cared for. This would make an aggregate of twelve 
millions of dollars in the United States. But when we consider that every 
£unily in the rural districts need not be confined to one hive, but may have 
its half a dozen or upwaixis, we easily comprehend that it may be a source 
of domestic economy and national wealtli tliat can be counted by the tens of 
millions. It is estimated that the bees of Austria produce enough yearly to 
pay all the taxes of tliat heavily burdened country'. The goveniment of 
Bussia, seeing the importance of bee culture as a source of national wealth, 
has established courses of instruction, where her subjects are taught the 
science of bee-keeping at the expense of tlie national treasury. If the fol- 
lowing hints serve to drawincceased attention to tlie cultivation of this honey 
producing insect, the object of the writer will be attained. 

The Queen is the only perfect female bee in the hive, and lays all the 
eggs from which are produced workers. During preparations for swarming, 
she diqiosits eggs in drone and queen cells, from which males and queens are 
developed. There seems to be no difference between the eggs for a worker 
or a queen. The kind of cell and food fed to the larvae, producing a worker 
or queen, according as the case may be. The fertility of the queen, in the 
hight of the breeding season, will average fifteen hundred eggs per day. 

— 
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Her laying n not confined to the aumiuer bcksod, bnt she Imi 
more or leas brood the year round, with, perhaps, some short 
exceptions dnrin*; the Tery coldeat veatber, or a dearth in the 
honey liarrest. Slie generoUy dies in licr fourth or fifth year. 
Shu nay be known by her longer body and Sorter (in propor- 
tion) wings, than the worker, having a moie wasp-like form of 
a golden color nnderDealh, with a slighllj darker back. Ber 
body is longer tlian the drone, but not so large. She can 
liandled with, perfud impooity, ta «he nerer uses her e^g. 



with h. 






m all the labor eicept 

I, are shoi't, bring an 

ST, when their hbore 

Notched and ragged 



Thb Worker Bie is an imperfect w nnderetoped female 
bee, and farms the bulk of the population of a hive. A hire 
may conlaiii from fifteen to fifty Ihouaaiid workers, more or 
less, according to season and circnmstances. The workera 
gather >ll tlie hooey, pollen and bee-glne, carrying the latter 
in little baskets on their Ihigha, the former hi a little sa<l. 
Worker, sonietimes called the first stomach. They secrete the wax from 
honey, feed the young, clean the hive ; in short 
layit^ the eggs. Their lives, in Ibe working 
average of only about two mo&tliB, During th 
are suf^iended, theymay livesii months, or even 
wings are signs of old age in ihe worker. 

The DsDREt are the male bees of (he Lite, and their 

only knovtn use is to forlilize tlie qneena, when out on 

their wedding excursion. This tnkcs place when on the 

wing. The qneen never leaves the hive, eicept to 

meetthedronesorleadotf aswnrm. Afewdronesansner 

Vi all the pui-poses of an apiary, and the corvful aplariau 

will avoid breeding them largely, as they are idlers and 

Pig S.—Dn>iu, useless consamers of large amounts of honey, when 

h numbers are large. The bees kill Ihem ofT when the honey harvert 

foils o awarmlDg is over. The drone has do sting. 

Bre n MQ.— AfWr the queen deposits the egg, it takes an average of about 

w y wo days before the noiker comes forth a perfect insect. About 

n fi e days are required from the laying of Ihe egg to tlie hatching 

h be drone. The time for the development of the queen is only 

ite n diys from tlie laying of the egg. The engraving, (fig. 4, p, Ifl3,) 

w py from "Nature's Bee Book," by W. A. Flandehs, Shelby, Ohio, 

prese ts a piece of brood-comb with the different stages the eggs 

d g n passing to the perfect bee;— J^ eggs changing M larvie; «, the 

w k ce Is just before the bees emerge from them ; n shows 

d b ntling donn the adjoining worker cells, conlainfug a 

' d d ^ is the drone-brood capped over; e is the base of 
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as cat down by the workers afler the 
occDp&nt bu emerged ; d Hhow# where 
on embryo queea hai been 
torn from her cell by a 
rival queen. 

Fig. 6 represents the 

edge of & comb with qaeen 

cells attached — b shows a 

perfect queen cell, before 

the hatching of the queen ; 

a shows a cell from which 

the queen baa escaped, 

m leaving the cap attached to 

5 the bnckedge. Thequeen, 

^ as well as the other bees, 

' escapes from her cell by 

Tig. i. gnawing away the cap until T\g. S. 

she is able to force her body through the opening. These engravings are 

one-half the natural ^ze, and will give a good idea of tlie worker, drone and 

queen cells. It takes about four drone, or five worker cells, for a linear inch. 

SviRuiNa. — No cerliun signs Ijave yet been discovered to indicate the 

^Die when the first swarm will issue from the parent hive. If the weather 

and yield of honey are both 'favorable, swarms may be looked for when the 

hees come to be crowded for room, the hive being well filled with combs, 

stores and bees, and royal celts ia a forward state of preparation. The old 

queen invaiiably leads forth the first swarm. In about nine days after the 

issue of the first awarni, a second may be looked for, if the weather and 

honey harvest are favorable. In about (bree days the [bird awarm may 

Lisue. Thcsecondand thii-d swarms may vary more or less fiom these time*, 

according to the state of the weather and circumstances. If the apiarian 

places Ilia ear against tlie hive in tlie evening or morning, wbcn the bees are 

quiet, in about a week from the issue of the Qrst swarm, he will be likely 

to hear piping, ("peep," "peep,") if the bees intend to issue in a day or 

two. If the sound ia nut heard, attend and listen for several evenings. As 

soon as piping is heard you may expect the second swarm as soon as the 

second or tliird day thereafter, the weather permitting. 

Fig. 6 represents a clustering device for swarms to alight upon. It is 
made of a block of wood, shaped as represented, and covered with a piece 
of black cloth or felt hat — or it may be stuffed with straw or other material, 
with a wire hook inserted to hong in a shady place, on the limb of a tree or 
bush, near, and ia plain sight of the hives. Several of these devices may 
placed in different parts of the apiary. If a few dead hoes are strung 
ire likely to settle upon Ihcm, Those 
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uatng them report good 
I success in hsviEg Ibdr 
>, amrma cluster on these 

deco}^. In hiving the; 

they are eaalj detached 
from the limb, without 
disturbing the heea, and 
taken to the hive and 
abaken down before the 
entrance or into the hive. 
Fig. 7 represcQtg what 
Fig. 8. the Germans call a "bee- Fig. 7, 

coutse." It ia made of half-inch pine boards, secured by battens or cleats, 
d is about four feet long and two feet broad at the widest end, and taper- 
ing down to the width of the hive it ia designed to accompany. Strips are 
n^led upon each edge, taiaing about two inches above die eurface of the 
board, BO aa to guide the beea to ^e entrance of the hive. In use, the 
est end is placed upon the ground and the other supported on a level 
with the bottom iward of the hive by two stripa of hoop iron, prqjectiog 
n the upper surface aud restjng on the bottcm board. It ia very con- 
tent in hiving swanua. By shaking the beea near the lower end and dip- 
ping up a few and ' ptadog them near the entrance, they will set up a call, 
when the remainder wilt commence marching up the "bee-course." By 
keeping a sharp hxik-ouC, the queen can be aeenaa die marches up the board 
mter the hive. Hay, June or July, may be the chief swarming months, 
according to locality and seaaon, and the condition of the stock in ttie spring. 
Very few swarms fly away to wooda from apiaries that ore carefully attended. 
The careless and negligent bee-beeper often iosea some of his best awarms 
from this cause. If swarms attempt to leave, throw water and dirt among 
them, and it will prove much more effectual than all the outlandish noise 
you can make. Uae hives perfectly sweet and clean, and use no salt or herba 
in their preparation. A awarm may be prevented from leaving by contract- 
ing the entrance to exatUy Jive thirij/seeonda of an inch. This allows the 
workers to pass, but confines the <)ueen. Without her the bees will never 
leave. A strip of tin can be tacked over the entrance, leaving a space five 
thirty-aeconds of an inch between it and the bottom board. In case of 
jnd and third swarms, it should be removed the third or fourth day, to 
allow the queen to fly out to meet die drones. 

Artificial Swarus, equal in value to natural awarms, can be made by 
those having the movable-comb hive. It should only be practiced when 
, [ the bees are gadiering honey abundantly, and there are plenty of drones to , 
^ mate with the young queena. A little before, or about the time of natural 7 ' 
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swarming, is the time to practice it. A good way is to make one good 
swarm fix>m two strong stocks. Take the combs from hive No. 1, and shake 
the bees back into the hive, brushing off with a wing any that may remain 
after a shake or two. Put these combs, destitute of bees, into a new hive. 
Leave one comb, containing eggs and brood, and the queen, in the old hive. 
Put in empty frames^ to fill the place of those taken out, ami leave the hive 
on its old stand. Remove a strong stock No. 2 to a new location, and put 
the hive containing tlie combs taken from No. 1 on the stand formerly occu- 
pied by No. 2. If this is done while the bees are in full flight, those in the 
'field belonging to No. 2 will enter the new hive containing the combs, brood 
and stores taken from No. I. Finding their queenless condition, they will 
immediately set to work and build queea cells, and, if everything works 
right, will have a queen ready to emerge from her cell the fourteenth day. 
Plenty of brood will hatch from day to day, to keep up the strength of the 
swarm until the young queen commences laying. The old stock will prosper, 
as it retains its fertile queen and is in nearly the condition of a natural 
swarm. If a few frames containing empty comb could be giv^n them, it 
would be a great help, as every pound of comb they build consumes fifteen 
or twenty pounds of honey in its elaboration. There are many other ways 
of making artificial swarms, but this is about the safest method for the inex- 
perienced, and produces a moderate increase of stocks, and yields a good 
supply of surplus hOney. It will be found very safe, and profitable in the 
long run. The inexperienced had better not divide or increase their stocks 
more than fifty per cent in any one year. Too great an increase of stocks 
is .the rock that many an apiarian has split upon, when endeavoring to 
increase his apiary by artificial swarming. There is considerable of a saving 
to be made by rearing queens artificially, to supply every new artificial 
swarm; but it should only be attempted by those well versed in the natural 
history and management of the bee. If you give the. new swarm a sealed 
queen cell, it will save them time in rearing a queen. 

Surplus Honet Boxes, of a small size, are conveniently 
I made, as recommended by Mr. Langstroth. The sides are 
glass, and the top, bottom and ends of pine, one-fonrth inch 
I thick. The top and bottom project sidewise over the ends far 
enough to hold the glass and allow it to be tinned or cemented 
'^* ^' in, by numing melted beeswax and rosin around its edges. 
Glass, 5 by 6. Size of boxes, inside measure, 6 inches high, 6f wide and 
6f long — ^holding five or six pounds in a very showy and saleable form. 
The size can of course be varied to suit the hive, or preferences of the api- 
arian. Bees will not store quite as much honey in small boxes, but it will 
generally sell enough better to pay the extra cost. Before putting them 
upon the hive, let all the comers be cemented with rosin and beeswax, and 
pieces of bright comb cemented to the top, to induce the bees to commence 
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work In them etrlj. The larger the piece* the better. Fig, B Tepresenle 
MM of Uu* Style, stored with honey. 

A Bbi FnoTlCTOlt, or vail, msnurnctnred from 
bUd linen thread, with the edges noired together, 
forming, when dielended, a cylinder large enoagh 
to admit the brim of a hat, gathered round the 
crown with a strii^, and of safficient length to be 
buttoned down under tbe coat or rest, farms a 
perfect iraior against the sling of the bee. It is 
light, coDTenient, and obstrncla the titioa bat 
slightly. It ia immeasurablj superior to the old 
wire bee-hat, as usuallj constructed. So far as 
the writer is aware, the houor of introdnciDg this 
improvement on the old bee-hat belongs to E. P. 
, ElDDiB, BnrllDgkin, TL An article that will 
i answer can be made of black barege or lace. 
Il The manner of wearing the protector is illostral- 
Flg. 9. ed bj the engraying annexed, (fig. 9.) The bee- 

keeper, armed with a vait, as shown in the figure, and a pair of India-rubber 
gloves, is perfectly safe from the atCiicksof a whole ipinry. Old bee-masters 
are seldom stung, hut beginners should be so protected that they can go 
among their bees with perfect confidence and perform all necessary manipu- 
lationa with deliberation. 

Bei-stihgb are seldom fatal, but very painful and annoying to some per- 
sons. If a little smolte is blown into the liive before the bees are bandied, 
they will fill themselves with lioney and will be good-natured. They will 
become as harmless as Slcs, end jou can even (ear their hives to pieces 
without tbeir showing reBcnlment, if jou rlo not pinch or otherwise injurs 
individual bees, which will resent such personal injuries hj thrusting out 
their stings. Tobacco is the most effective and convenient article to use for 
smoking, and should be burned in a tube, made so that the operator can 
blow through the tube, directing the smoke through any orifice to any part 
of the hive. One or two puffs of smoke are generally lufScient to subdue 
any swarm. They can be bought, ready made, cheaply, or can be made by 
any one having a little Ingenuity, Take a tube about three-fourths of so 
inch in diameter and two and a half long, open at both ends. Fit stopples 
to both ends, tapering down towards the outer ends; bore a gimlet hole 
through each ; rim out the end (that is inserted in the lube) of the lower 
Blopple, placing a piece of tin perforated with small holes over the end, to 
keep the tobacco from closing the orifice. Fasten it in by denting in the 
tube with an awl. The upper Hlepple serves as the mouth-piece, whidi 
should be left without fastening, so as to fill the tin tube, which will servo 
as the bowl of the pipe to hold the tabacco. When completed it will look 
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modern 

show the male and 





Figs. 11 and 12. 



something like the annexed, (fig. 
10.) A knob is left on the 
mouth-piece for convenience of 
Fig. 10. . ^ holding between the teeth. 

Thi Bbs-Moth, or miller, and its progeny, are the pest of 
apiaries. The following engravings, (figs. 11 and 12,) 
female millers. The female is distinguished 
from the male by her bill-like head. She 
deposits her eggs in and around the warm 
portions of the hive, which soon hatch worms, 
as shown in fig. 13. The worms feed upon 
wax, and work in the centre of the c<»nbe 
edgewise, enveloped in a kind of tubular 
covering of web, so that it is with difficulty 
the bees dislodge them. Strong stocks will 
generally protect themselves. Qoeenlessand ^ig'18. 
weak stocks are the most liable to fall Uie prey of these rayenous worms. 
If you attend of(en to your bees, destroy all the millers and worms found 
about the hives or apiary ; yocr will be quite likely to keep them in subjec- 
tion. Blocks or sticks placed under the hive, having little troughs or creases 
cat in them, and turned down upon the bottom board, with frequent open- 
ings for the worms to crawl under, form capital hiding places. Remove 
these every day or two, smash all the worms you find, and replace them for 
more. If a hive is made snug and tight, as it should be, you will trap nearly 
every worm, when it seeks for a hiding place to wind up, pi*eparatory to its 
change into a miller. No confidence should be placed in moth-proof hives, as 
a miller can go anywhere that a bee can, and move with great rapidity. 
Most moth-proof hives.furnish an abundance of corners, cracks and crevices, 
for the breeding of the very nuisance they were designed to destroy. No 
judicious and careful bee-keeper need lose a stock by the bee-moth, if he 
only attends to their destruction as directed. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Langstroth^s work on the *^ Honey-Bee," for the engravings of bee-moth 
and worm. 

Loss OF Queen. — ^If the apiarian discards bee-houses, and sets his hives here 
and there about his grounds with some distinctive marks about each hive, 
80 that the young queens in their flight can easily distinguish tlieir own 
homes, the loss of queens will be very few. In the summer, when the 
drones are in flight, a queenless stock can be furnished with a sheet of comb 
containing eggs, and they will immediately proceed to rear a new queen. 
When the drones are not in flight, the queenless stock should be united to a 
stock containing a fertile queen, but one not very strong in numbers. 

Wintering Bees. — Mr. Quinby reports, in the New England Farmer, that A 
of ail the ways he has tried, the best success has attended him in wintering ^ 
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in siraw hives, upon their summer stands. They guard against sudden 
changes of temperature, give good ventilation, and allow all the moisture to 
pass off. 

RoBBiNO. — ^Bees often learn to rob by having combs containing honey and 
other liquid sweets placed or left where they will attract their attention. 
Bees should have honey placed above them in the cap, and be well aecnred 
from Intrudeiis from other hives, if it becomes necessary to feed Uiem. 
Honey should never be exposed where all the bees of an apiary can have 
access to iL If you discover a hive is being robbed, close the entrance so 
that only one bee can pass at a time. Incline the bottom board to an angle 
of about tiiirty degrees, and the bees, unless queenless, will protect them- 
selves, with perhaps few exceptions. If any cases of failure do occur, the 
hive can be closed for a day or two, until the robbers give up the attempt. 
Ventilation must be provided, and the hive must be watched for a day or 
two after it is opened, as the robbers may again return to the attack. 

0kmkn9 for Bke-Hives. — A mixture of three-fourths i^sinand one-fourth 
beeswax, melted and kept at the right temperature, in a tin dish, over a 
kerosene lamp, will be found excellent to cement the comers of hives, and 
combs into frames and boxes. 
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MowEBS AND Reapkbs. — It has been ascertained that about 70,000 mowers 
and reapers were manufactured in the United States in the year 1864. Ad- 
mitting that there were about twice as many in use, manufactured in previous 
years, it would give the number 200,000 in actual operation. One of these, 
drawn by two horses, will do the work of about ten men ; that is, the labor 
of about a million hand-mowers and cradlers is done by these machines — not 
far from the number withdrawn from farms into the army. Had the present 
war occurred a few years sooner, of before they had been generally intro- 
duced, it must have resulted in great disaster to the farming interest No 
wonder that British agriculturists are astounded at the unimpeded agricultu- 
ral prosperity of the country. 

Four-Wheeled Carts. — A correspondent, speaking of the great advan- 
tage of using four-wheeled carts for horses, so that they may tip readily, 
turn short, and not chafe and oppress the horse, gives the following descrip- 
tion of two modes of construction : — Each hind end of the tongue is insert- 
ed in the iron a, (fig. 8, p. 199,) and bolted with two bolts, and two eye 
bolts. The irons shown at &, (fig. 2,) are put through the axle the width of 
the iron a apart, and secured with nuts. Then a bolt is put through the eyes 
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Id a aod b, for tbe 

cart to Up on. Tha 

t — '- ia bulled to the 

p»^^_^cart'flbody. Fig. 3 

i abowa the toDgu* 

J'yi. of this ort; e ia 

the hind ule, d 

the Tocker iron. 

The tongue rents 

on the forward 

I «ile without a rock- 
er — Bimplj' an iron 
bolted to the 
toiigne ; t, Bides of 
tbe tongue ; /, Irons 
_ which fasten the 
tongue to tbe axle. 
Distances between the ulei 4 feet 6 iaclie& The tongue is made of white 
oak, 2 b3r 1 inches, or larger, accordiog to the uze of tbe Coil The length 
of each of tbe twopiecesof which the tongue is mitde ia 6 feet 6 iacbes. Tbe 
Uod ends of the tongue, where the; are fastened to the axle, are 3 feet 2 inches 
apart, and the forward ends of the tongue meet in a point. Tbe rocker iron 
tbe tongue 9 inches from the point. The axles are of the 
la cart No. 2 the hind axle ia of tbe 
usual length, while tlie forward axle is 
but S3 inches from the outside of tbe 
hubs. The tongue of the cart No. E, 
shown in fig. 4, is made of white oak as 
far as the front of the cart body ; from 
C there to the forward axle it is of two 
curved irons, (see dotted line in Uie 
tongue, fig. 5.) The curved irons are 2 bj 
1 inch, curved high enough so the for- 
ward wheels will turn under them, similar 
to tbe wheels (^ a 
coach. Tbe for- 
V ward axle is half 
Jl the length of it, 
with two or three 
incites to clear, 
which equals twen- 
ty or twenty-one 
inches or more, aooordli^ to tha siie of tbe wheels forward of the cart body. 
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YsNTiLATORS VOR Barms. — The following excellent practical remarks are < 

fVirniahed by H. H. p£TKR8/of Southboro, Hass., and published in the 
Country Gsntleii an : — I am reminded by the figure of a ventilator for the 
use of barns, in your paper of February ith, that I am indebted to your 
^* Annual Register of Rural ArrAiRS," of 1862, for my first idea of this 
plan, which I have already found of sufficient advantage to pay for the Re- 
gister for the next forty years at least. 

I have a barn which, with the L attached, is over one hundred ahd twenty 
feet long. Until within two years it had no ventilation from the roof, 
though I had long been aware of its necessity, both for the benefit of the 
stock and the hay stored therein. Having one cupola on an adjoining bam, 
I was unwilling to incur the expense of building another, as a very ordinary 
cupola with blinds will cost fifty dollars in stock and labor. On seeing your 
plan for ventilators I was much struck with its simplicity and apparent effi- 
ciency, and immediately had four made — three for the main bam, twenty- 
two inches square on the inside, and one for the L, sixteen inches. As soon 
•as they were put up, the improvement in the air of the iM&rn was immediately 
noticeable ; the rafler and roof boards that were ordinarily damp and some- 
times wet from the condensed vapor, were at once dried, and the bay has 
since been sweeter and more free from must. The expense of these four 
ventilators, fitted and placed, including the cost of material, was thirty dol- 
lars ; they are much more efficient in their operation than a cupola, as they 
take the air from four different parts of the barn, while a cupola operates 
only thoroughly near the centre. I am just completing a large bam, on 
which have been placed three ventilators of this description, each measuring 
two feet square in the clear; they are made of the best of lumber, and cost 
on the barn complete, at this time of high prices, twelve dollars each. In 
locating them on the building, I placed one in the centre of the roof, the 
other two one-fifth of the length of the bam from either end ; this equalizes 
the ventilation throughout the building. These ventilators are ratlier orna- 
mental than otherwise, giving a completeness of finish, and breaking a long 
line of roof. I would strongly recommend them 'to those persons who con- 
template putting up buildings for the storage of cattle or bay. I have cupo- 
las on two of my bams that I should be very glad to have replaced by the 
ventilators. 

While on the subject of ventilation, I would remark on the importance 
of a change of air in the lean-to, or those parts of the bam where animals 
stand. 

I have a bam ninety feet in length, on each side of which cows are tied. 
I used to be painfully impressed with the unhealthfulness of the atmosphere 
for man or beast, on going into the barn on a cold winter morning, when all 
had been tightly closed through the night. Hoping to make an improve- 
ment, I caused four boxes, 12 by 24 inches, to be carried upon each side of 
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tlie burn, ba(;k Of the oattle, against the outside walls. These opened in the 
floor over the lean-to, and also on the outside of the buildiug just under the 
eves; slides fitted to the lower opening regulate the draft. The plan has 
operated to my entire satisfaction, and with the ventilation in the roof, serves 
to keep the air always pure, whioh is no easy matter in a modem barn, con- 
taining sixty head of cattle. 

One suggestion more and I have done. Much complaint is made by those 
having close sided or olap-boarded bams, that the hay laying near the outer 
Wills becomes damp and mouldy. I think this may be avoided by nailing 
strips of board on the studs a few inches apart, which will prevent the hay 
touciung the outside. In my own case, I have, in addition to the strips, an 
opening in the outer wall, near the sill in each section, six inches square; 
this creates ventilation, and keeps all dry and sweet. 

Harvbbtino Corn. — E. S. Bartlrtt gives the following mode, in the 
GouNTRT Gkntlrican. An improvement consists in UHing osier willow instead 
of straw for binding:— As the saving of the crop of corn depends a great 
deal on the manner it is harvested, it is important that the fiu'mcr should 
see that it is well secured against wind and rain while standing in the stook. 
The following is my method : — Cut six rows of corn in each row of stooks, 
commencing by cutting up the two middle rows, until you have a large arm- 
ful, which set up between the two/rows cut ; tie the top with a stalk, and set 
it down as you would a sheaf in setting up a shock of wheat. This is the 
centre of the stook, and is not to be tied around a hill. Now cut up the 
other four rows, and as far ahead of the stook as is necessary to make a good 
Biie stook, taking care to set the stalks up straight, and to keep the stook 
round. When sufficiently large, tie snugly around the top, (not too near,) 
with a good band of rye or flax straw, and you have a stook that will stand 
the wind, dry out well, and when pulled down to husk, will leave no stalks 
standing, as is tlie case when set up around a hill, or four hills, as some re- 
commend. 

How TO Make Clover Hat. — A correspondent correctly remarks : — Clover 
should never be cut when wet either by dew or rain. My practice usually is 
to start the mower, sny at 2 or 8 oVlock p. m., and cut until the dew falls. 
If the sun is very scorching, I begin later in the day. This is put into cock 
the next day, sometimes before noon, but oflener later, depending upon the 
weather and thickness of the grass, but always before the leaves get crispy. 
Sometimes I commence cutting as soon as the dew is off in the morning, and 
get it up the same day. If the dew or ruin fulls upon clover while it is 
green, little or no ii\jury results from it if fair weather follows soon ; but 
after clover is considerably dried, rain or dew cannot fall upon it without 
serious injury to the quality of the hay. 

Dmp and Shallow Planting or Wheat.— C. 0. Dewet, of Michigan, A 
btatea in tlie Country Gentleman, that he has for many years examined 7y 
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many different fields ; that in many instances he has found plants with a 
single stem, and in other instances large stools throwing up several stalks. 
On examination he has found that the single stems always proceeded from 
deeply buried seed, and the large stools from seeds slightly covered. This 
shows the importance of graduating the depth of seed drills so as not to de- 
posit the seed at much depth. 

Culture or Beams. — James A. McOolluic, who has been very successful 
with this crop, gives the following directions in the Coumtrt Oemtleman, by 
which he can raise beans at less cost than wheat, and with greater profit : — ^A 
warm, gravelly soil is the best, and if covered with a stiff sod so much the 
easier to keep free from weeds. Take pains in plowing it; see that every 
sod is turned over; roll with a heavy field roller; thoroughly harrow; then 
mark out your rows. For the medium bean I make the rows twenty-eight 
inches apart; for larger varieties thirty-two inches. I am particular to 
secure the best beans for seed, and all of the same variety, for it is very 
e£isential in securing the crop to liave them ripen at the same time, and they 
sell better if they have a uniform appearance as to size, &c. Plant in drills 
with a bean planter. I use one that plants two rows at a time, putting on 
usually about five pecks of seed per acre, of the medium. Having finished 
planting, roll all down smoothly with a roller ; it is of great benefit to the 
crop, especially if you have to cultivate to keep down the weeds. I use a 
common corn cultivator — one that is so constructed that you can shut it up 
close. Very often, on ground that is free from weeds, they never cultivate 
them, but I think in stirring the soil it will increase their growth more than 
enough to pay expenses. We consider the best time to plant usually fi*om 
the firat to the tenth of June, althouth I have seen them planted as late as 
the twenty-fifth, and yield a crop of twenty-five bushels per acre. 

Sowing Grass Seed without Grain. — ^We have, for some years past, 
occasionally recommended the practice of sowing grass seed early in spring, 
without grain. This recommendation has been founded on our own experi- 
ence. We have never failed in obtaining a good crop of grass the same 
season when the sowing has been done early enough, with ground in good 
order. The soil should be sufficiently mellow to cover the grass seed when 
rolled in. A light brushing has answered the same purpose. To cause a 
sufficient growth before hot or parching weather sets in, the work should be 
done about the time the buds of trees commence swelling, and as much 
sooner as may be convenient 

We find the following statement bearing on this subject in a late number 
of the Boston Cultivator: 

**It is a mistake to suppose that grass sown by itself in spring will not J 
yield a crop of hay till the following year; If the ground is in good order 
and the season is favorable, it will generally give a fair crop in three 
months from the time it was sown. A case in point was lately stated to ns 
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by A. W. Chester, of Wrentham. He 'laid down' three lots of ground 
last spring; on one he sowed oats with the grass seed, on another wheat, 
while the third was sown with grass seed only. The oats were cut for fodder 
while quite green. Yet the grass did not do well ; the plants did not thrive; 
and many seemed to die. We understood they did some better on the wheat 
plot. But where the grass was sown by itself, a good crop of haj was ob- 
tained in August, and present appearances indi<;ate that the amount of grass 
on this plot will be at least double, the present season, to what will grow 
where the oats grew. Mr. C. states that the ground was of similar character 
and was treated in the same way. He doubts — as he well may — whether, 
where hay is worth $20 per ton, it is economy to sow any kind of grain with 
grass seed.'' 

Tims for Cutting Timber. — We have often urged upon our readers the 
importance of cutting rail and other timber in the summer. Experiments 
of our own, and frequent observation, have satisfied us that soft wood, cut 
when the bark peels from it freely, aud when it will rapidly season, lasts at 
least twice as long as winter or spring cut timber. The latter seasons slow- 
ly, and becomes partially sap-rotten ; the former dries thoroughly and hardens 
like hoi*n. There may not be so much difference in the durability of hard 
timber, when cut in summer and in winter. William Cone, of Michigan, 
writes in the Rural New-Yorker as follows : 

" In June, tij^enty-nine years ago, having need of a pair of bar posts, I 
had to cut a tree for that purpose. I cut a white oak about two feet through 
at the but, and split out a pair. The bark peeled off easily. I set them 
with the butt end in the ground. Now that pair of posts have outlasted 
about three sets in other parts of my farm, and the rails split at that time 
are much better than many that were split many years after. Now, bass- 
wood rails split in the summer, when they will peel easily, will outlast ordi- 
nary oak cut in the winter.^' 

Cleaning Seed Wheat. — ^I know, from long experience, that by washing 
the seed in brine as strong as it can be made, will prevent smut ; it will also 
enable the farmer to skim out light wheat, chess, and almost anything else 
that may be in the seed, the strong brine bringing it to the surface much better 
than mere water. The wheat should, while in the brine, be stirred as long as 
any foul seed or light wheat rises; one bushel at once in a barrel is sufficient, 
with plenty of brine ; then dip brine and wheat into a basket. When drain- 
ed a few minutes, empty on a clean floor ; take the same brine for another 
batch, and so on, until you have as much as you wish to sow that day ; then 
sift on good slacked lime gradually, while another person follows around the 
heap and stirs it with a shovel : put on lime until the wheat will not stick 
together ; then let it be sown and immediately covered ; the lime will then 
continue to stick to the wheat, and be a good manure. — J. T. Addoms, in 
Co, Qent, 
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Mowing Pasture. — The Boston Cultivator says : — ^We hare often spoken - 
of the advantage of keeping pastures free from the dead grass which, iwhere 
the crop is not fed off, will accumulate. After grass has gone to seed, it 
is refused by stock, and the patches where it lies will be left, even after a 
new growth is started. The old grass makes the new sour and unpalatable. 
To keep tlie grass sweet, the pasture should be smoothly cleared off at least 
once a year. On a late visit to the farm of the Rev. C. C. Sewall, of Med- 
field, he called the attention of the writer and other persons to some hay 
which he had cut in the pastures. Finding, after many years' experience, 
that dui-ing the flush of feed in the fore part of the season,'his cows would 
leave certiiin places almost untouched, and which were, consequently, about 
lost, so far as to yielding any return, he mowed them, obtaining a considera- 
ble quantity of hay. 

Wire Worms. — Some of the best farmers find that the best protection 
from the wire worm is thorough under-draining and the application of fresh 
or unfermented manure. Doubtless the impetus given to the crops is a chief 
reason of this security. 

Removing Rocks. — A correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker gives the 
following mode of sinking rocks : — " Dig by the side of the rock a hole large 
enough and deep enough to receive the stone and put it below the plow. 
When you have dug to the lower side of the rock, place a prop against it 
and the bank so as to hold -it firm, and then dig under it a sliort distance to 
ascertain its size ; then spade the hole to receive it. When all is ready i;ake 
out the tools and pull out the prop, and if the rock does not drop a pry on 
the opposite side will soon drop it ; then cover it over. It requires much 
less hard work to let a rock down than to raise it out of its bed, and the 
labor of drawing it away is a clear gain. The thing is out of the way, and 
an eye-sore no longer." 

Beetle Handles. — A correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker says the 
best way to insert the handle of a maul or beetle, so that it will never come 
out nor turn, is first to bore an augur-hole through the head an inch and a 
half in diameter, and then cut the hole square with a chisel', -making tt an inch 
and three-fourths long on the lower side. Then make the handle to fit this 
enlarged part at the end, working the rest of it down to an inch and a half 
in diameter, and bringing the handle up through from below. 

Rotation of Crops for Dairy Districts. — In a strictly daiij region of 
country, the production of the grass crop — pasture and meadow — is the one 
great subject of interest ; consequently the rotation of crops, the profits of 
grain raising, &c., attract but little interest. If we keep our cows well, all 
we care to sell is our butter and cheese. If our meadows fail we plow them, 
taking up the parts most run out, plant corn on the sod, and seed down the 
next year with oats or barley, so that each year we have Indian corn and oats 
or barley to feed to our cows ; and we buy our flour. Some dairymen, it is 
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true, sell their coarse feed, but the dau-y suffers, no doubt, to a certam 
extent. 

Cooking Feed. — W. J. Pettke gives the following directions for steaming 
feed for stock : — How to get a good cover for Mott's agricultural boiler — 
buy a good tight molasses hogshead ; saw the bottom off, say eigliteen inches 
from the head, very true and even ; saw a circular hole iu the bottom ten 
inches in diameter, dishing, so that the piece taken out will do for a cover. 
When you use your boiler, fill it even full of potatoes or whatever you wish 
to cook ; put on the cover, and fill the top full through the trap-door, and if 
the hogshead is of the right size and fits well on to the top of the kettle, so 
that but little if any steam escapes, you will find a great saving in fuel, as 
you can both cook one-third more, and do it with very much less fuel, than 
without any cover or only a loose one. My own is a two-baiTcl kettle, and 
I can cook it full of potatoes and pumpkins in Iwo hours, with one very 
Urge handful of seasoned wood. It is all-important, however, that the ap- 
paratus should be well fitting,' so as to preserve all the steam. 

Marking Sheep. — David Street, of Ohio, gives the following directions: — 
I first used turpentine, linseed oil and lamb-black, stamping my inieials on 
each sheep; in a few weeks not a mark was legible. I next tried boiling 
tar, keeping it hot by placing the vessel containing it in a kettle of coals. 
This was legible until the fleece was removed. I tried Venetian red and 
linseed oil, which soon became obliterated. Lastly I tiied coal or gas tar, 
whicb^ makes a distinct and durable mark. Mark ewes on the side, wethera 
on the shoulder, and bucks on the rump. Sometimes stamp with my initials 
cot in a block of soft wood ; also use a stamp cut iu a circular form, making 
a ring ; and when in a hurry use the large end of a corn cob, making one, 
two or three spots near together. By marking sheep of different sexes on 
different parts of the body, it facilitates the assorting of a fiock. Last 
spring, marked all of my breeding ewes with copper labels, bearing a num- 
ber stamped upon the face, suspended from the ear by a wire ring;, but 
several of them are now missing, having been torn loose; 

Relutihg Choked Cattle. — When the. obstruction is far down in the 
throat, it may be carefully pushed down by a flexible rod, coated on the end 
by a piece of pork-rind, tied firmly on with a cord^ the inner side outwards. 
When the obstructidn is higher up in the throat, it may be removed by 
thrusting the arm doWii the throat and seizing it with the fingers. For this 

purpose the jaws must be he held firmly wide 

open, to prevent all danger of biting. The 

annexed figure represents a umple instrument 

used for this purpose, which may be made in a 

Fig. 6. few minutes, and should be always kept on 

hand by those who are not vigilant in excluding whole apples or potatoes 

from their animals. It consists of a strip of board made of hard wood, a, 
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about two feet long and three inches wide, shaved or rounded at the end» so 
as to form liandles. Two wooden blocks, e, e, are placed between this board 
and a similar board, by so as to leave a bole or space just large enough for 
the hand and arm to pass tlirough. These boards should be firmly nailed to 
the blocks. In using it a man stands on each side of the animal, and holds 
the horns, while the mouth is crowded open and the instrument held firmly 
by the handles. A third person, after removing his coat and rolling up his 
sleeves, thrusts his arm nearly full length down the throat and removes the 
obstruction. An active, half-grown boy, whose hand is smaller than that of 
a man^s, usually succeeds best. The whole may be done in less than a min- 
ute^s time — the writer has often performed this task without any incon- 
venience. 

Yentilatino Cellars. — ^Every one is aware, on a moment's reflectioii, of 
the importance of ventilating cellars — as foul air is not only detrimental to 
health, but is detrimental, or taints everything within its reach. PuriDg the 
warm part of the year, partial ventilation may be effected by opeoJing oppo- 
site windows, but too much fresh air may render the cellar warm. One of 
the bes^ contrivances, especially for winter, is to affix a branch pipe to the 

stove-pipe in the room above, for this purpoeey as 
shown in the annexed figure. The |Hpe passing up 
to some height above tlie stove before joining, does 
not materially affect the draft; and all difficulty of 
this kind will be prevented by placing a valve at the 
floor, to be shut while the fire is kindled, or to be 




vssssss partly closed if too much air passes from the cellar, 
causing a cold draught from tl>e exterior crevices. 
As foul air generally rises io the upper part of the 



CELLAR. 

Fig. 7. 

cellar, it is drawn off in this way as fast as it accumulates, and the apartment 
kept pure. 

To Prevent a Horse from Pulling at the Halter. — Tie'a rope around 
the neck, put it through a hole in the edge of the manger, and tie it around 
the fore leg below the knee, and wh^n the horse pulls, the rope will slip 
through the hole and pull up thft fore leg, and he will soon give it up. 

Packing Vegetables for Winter. — There are two ways in which far- 
mers usually deposit their vegetables in the cellar for winter, one of which, 
we are sorry to say is too common, is to take them up without much care, 
and with what earth happens to be adhering to them, and to throw them into 
a pile in one corner or other part of the cellar, where they remain till wanted 
for family use. We here allude to such vegetables as beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, &c. If the cellar happens to be damp, many of them decay 
or lose their flavor; if it chances to be a dry one, a portion of them become 
slu^velled and too dry for use. The heaps are overhauled repeatedly to, find 
such as are good enough for the table, and these confused and scattered heaps 
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preflent anjthiog but a tidy appearance, while the decaying ones produce an 
unhcttltliy air. 

We have adopted another wa j, which we like much better. A few bushela 
of fine clean moss is obtained from dense wooda or from awampe. Clean 
barrels or smooth-planed boxes are taken to the garden, (a dry day being 
selected for the occasion,) and the vegetables being taken up, well cleaned, 
topped and trimmed, are placed in the barrels or boxes, with alternating 
layers of the soft, damp moss. When filled, the handcart or wheelbarrow 
oooTeys them to the cellar. The moss keeps them clean and sufficiently 
moist, preventing the accumulation of water on the one hand, and the drying 
and shriveling of the roots on the other. They are always fresh and ready 
for use, and are taken out from under the moas without the least difficulty. 
As the barrel is successively emptied, a portion of the moas is taken off and 
placed in another one for future use. 

There are very few places where good moss cannot be obtained from the 
woods, wicbin a reasonable* distance ; but if beyond reach, clean, moist sand 
may be substituted for the purpose of retaining the moisture. It is, how- 
ever, heavier and more difficult to handle, and the vegetables do not oome 
ijrom it so dean and fresh as from the moss. 
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Wasbimo Clothis. — ^Never put off washing on account of rain ; it may be 
no drier any otiier day of the week. 

A good washing-machine will save much labor and wear of fabrics. A 
good one is noticed in the first volume of Rural ArrAins, page 268. The 
Union Waitliing Machine, (described in Rural A rr airs, volume third, page 
221,) ia still better. The only requisite to complete success in working it, is 
to use hoUing water. A good wringer, tho Universal Clothca-Wringer for 
example, saves not only time and strength, but many dollars in the wear of 
dotiiing, which is always Injured by the straining and twisting of wringing 
by hand. 

DonH wash ealieoea in soft soap, and never dry thorn out of doors; they 
wilt surely fade. Their colors may be set by waslilng once in soft water, in 
which beers' gall has been diluted in the proportion of one table-spoonful of 
gall to one gallon of water. 

Many tbouaands of dollars are wasted by the eareless washing of flannels. 
A The following receipt, furnished by an experienced housekeeper, will InfitlH- 
7v hly pravent them from shrinking. Mak« suds of hard soap and Mting water ; 
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Fig. l—Ctoikes 
Sprinkler. 



lay in the flannels and leave them in it till the water is cool enough for the 
hands to bear. Then rub the flannels on a wash-board till clean ; wring them 
out, and throw them into a tub of boiling water ; let them lie till the water 
is cool enough for the hands, then rinse them in it thoroughly aiid wring 
them out. Repeat the rinsing process with another tub of boiling water, 
then hang them up to dry. Never rub soap on flannels. Nerer wash color* 
ed and white together; hang the former in the shade, the latter in the sun- 
shiuiB. 

Do not use those clothes-pins that are made in the form of pincers, with 
a spring to shut the ends together. They hold too tightly, and cut holes in 
the clothes. 

A simple article, called the clothes sprinkler, has been 
found by long trial to dampen clothes more evenly, and 
keep the hands dry besides. It consists of a hollow tin 
cylinder, about four inches long and three in diameter, clos- 
ed at both ends, but having one of them pierced like the 
rose of a watering-pot. A tube inserted in one side admits 
the water into the cylinder, and forms a handle to hold while 
sprinkling. After filling the sprinkler, cork up the tube and 
shake the water over the clothes. 

Washing Dishes. — Those who have cool water, and little 
of even that, dirty dish-cloth and wiping towels, a greasy dish-pan, and a 
shirking, slovenly and unsystematic way of doing, will generally dislike to 
wash their dishes as much as other persons will dislike to use them. 

Provide plenty of hot water beforehand, and make up a good fire. Have 
a good supply of clean crash dish-towels. Scrape the dishes very clean, 
put the kettles to soak, put away the food remaining aft^r the meal, and 
begin by washing the glass in clear hot water. There is no need at all of 
breaking tumblers in washing. Put them in the water side-wise, so that the 
water will run into them at once and expand them outside and inside at the 
same time — then they cannot crack. Wipe glass while hot, with a dry towel. 
After this put soft soap in the water, and provide rinsing water. Wadh 
spoons before the crockery, while the water is clean — thus avoiding the risk 
of losing them among larger articles and throwing them out with the turbid 
dish water. Change the water occasionally while washing dishes, and it will 
be neater — cleaner for the dishes and better for the hands. Knife-handles 
never should be put in water ; they should be washed with a cloth above it, 
only dipping in the blades. As the hands of working-women get accustom- 
ed to heat, so that they do not feel uncomfortable in water hot enough to 
dissolve the cement which fastens the handles of cutlery, it is best never to 
risk them in water at all. But India-rubber handles are considered safe, 
even in very hot water. 

The outfflde of kettles should be washed as much as the inside. Scrape 
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iron-ware with a circalar piece of tin, bent up a little on one side to hold by. 
The medical instrument called a ** spatula/' a broad knife, is equally Talu- 
able for this purpose, as also for cleaning plates, as it scrapes a much 
larger space at once than a common table knife. 

Working Dress. — It is desirable, while performing domestic labor, to 
adopt such a style of dress as will be perfectly convenient to work in, with- 
out being so peculiar as to attract attention. A plain calico dress, made 
somewhat shorter than for parlor wear, but long enough to reach at least the 
tops of the shoes, is most oonrenient in all respects. If the lioo{fs are worn 
quite small, and made open in front all the way down, so as to allow perfect 
freedom of motion, and so that they can lap over each other when entering 
a narrow place, so much the better. 

But a large apron, made with high neck, full waist, belt, long sleeves and 
long full skirt, is exceedingly valuable to slip over a nice dress when doing 
housework, washing supperndishes, &c. It should be made quite loose and 
of a material that will wash. Fasten up your dress-skirt with a ** page," 
put on the apron, and you may go to work without the danger of spoiling 
your clothes. 

BiED-RooMS. — To avoid giving discomfort to guests, every spare room 
should possess these essentials : — A good-sized slat-bottomed bedstead, fur- 
nished with a straw bed and mattress over it, (or feather bed if the weather 
Is cold, or the guest prefers it,) over which a soft quilt is spread, then the 
clean sheets, bolster, pillows and more bedding than is really needful to be 
warm enough, as it is easy to lay off an extra quilt, but not always easy 
to ask for more ; a wash stand, large pitcher of fresh soft water, wash-bowl, 
fine soap, slop-pail, two or more clean towels, two or three chairs, matclies, 
pin-cushion and pins, brush and comb, looking-glass, and a few hooks 
for hanging up garments. No bed-room should be without a Bible. Win- 
dow-curtains are essential ; muslin are prettiest, made with a frill or valance 
gathered in at the top, over the main part of the curtain. A clothes-brush, 
pair of snuffers and extinguishers, a pitcher of drinking water and a tumbler 
are oflen acceptable. 

Cleanliness and ventilation are essential not only to the comfort, but to 
the life and health of the occupants. Beds, absorbing much of the insensible 
perspiration, need much airing and frequent change of their f\irniture. A 
straw bed is probably most healthful, as the straw can be often renewed. 
Mattresses should be overspread with a quilt or "comfortable," not only to 
make the bed sofler, but because it can be washed and preserves the mat- 
tress. Sheets need very frequent changing. Feather beds need daily beat- 
ing-up, and much ventilation. Many of the most particular house-heepers, 
from ignorance of the insensible waste of the body, leave their beds in a 
state of apparent neatness, but of real filth and poison. 

More than \gio persons should not occupy the same room, on account of 
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the exhaustion of the air. Children are often crowded together and greatly 
injured iu this way. The effects become apparent in loss of appetite, pule- 
ness, &c., but the cause is seldom suspected. The windows of bed-rooms 
should be open as much in the day as practicable, and at night if agreeable. 
Do not sleep with the door closed tightly. 

Beds should be made higher at the head than at the foot A hollow in 
the middle of a bed is a certain sign of a lazy chambermaid. A true lady 
will always keep her own room as neat, or eren neater than those rooms 
which are seen by company, and never leave it in a state which would require 
an apology for its appearance should it be suddenly entered. 

Items of Economy. — A strip of thick paper laid over the edge of each 
stair, under the carpet, will preserve a stair-carpet from wearing through 
<me4kird longer than otherwise. 

Mark and number all clothing, bed-linen, table-linen, towels, &c Count up 
frequently silver, knives and forks, and all articles of value or in common use. 

Eull^s Polishing Soap, for cleaning silver and plated ware, is a valuable 
article. It improves the polish more than scouring, saves time and does not 
wear or scratch the silver. 

Glean brass kettles, before using, with salt and vinegar, to avoid being 
poisoned by the verdigris. 

Gum tragacanth dissolved in water makes a good and cheap paste which 
will keep till it is used up. 

Oyster kegs and mackerel tubs, when painted green, do very well to plant 
house-plants in ; and large cocoa-nut shells, cut in two and hung up with 
cords, make respectable hanging-baskets. 

When the wick is too lai^e for the lamp, pull out a few threads and it will 
go in. 

The flavor of common molasses is much improved by boiling and skimming 
it before using. 

Damp tea-leaves, scattered over a carpet before sweeping, improye the 
colors and gives it a clean, fresh look. 

When you want a dust-pan, have it made to order, 
with the handle turning dbwn instead of up, so as to 
rest on the floor and tip the dust-pan at a proper angle 
for receiving the dust It is a great convenience, as 
Fig. 9,—Self-ntppari- you then do not have to stoop and hold it while sweep- 
ing dwt^pan. ing. 

The patent carpet-hooks, sold by the hardware merchants, are greatly, 
superior to tacks, saving a great deal of painful drudgery in putting down the 
carpet, and not requiring to be taken out and replaced every time the carpet 
is shaken. 1 

Charcoal and honey, mixed together and dsed as a dentifrice, will whiten g^ 
the teeth with a few applications. • 
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Beef tea is best made by cutting up tender, juicy beef in bits about one 
inch square, and put it In a strong bottle, cork it tightly and set it in a ket- 
tle of cold water. Boil it about two hours. The fluid thus obtained will be 
the pure nutriment of the meat, and its tonic effects are powerful. Physi- 
cians have considered it better than alcoholic stimulants in cases of extreme 
exhaustion, wliere there is a feverish tendency in the patient. 

Clothing. — If you have a small dress-pattern, cut the three front breadtlts 
considerably shorter than the otliers. There is no economy in making tlie 
dress narrower than usiial. A yoke waist generally requires less cloth than 
any other, as it uses up all the small pieces. 

Always shrink dress-braids before using, by putting them first in scalding, 
an<f afterwards in cold water. Even after shrinking, care must be taken not 
to pucker the dress in binding it, but put the braid on " fuU.** 

To support the weight of the skirts, wear an under-waist of bleached 
muslin, with five large buttons sewed at intervals near the lower edge. The 
waist sAtouM be rather low in tlie neck. Button-holes should be worked in 
the 8kirt4)inding8 to correspond with the buttons. Persons who have worn 
this garment several years pronounce it indispensable. 

The wrinkles in a doth doak or other doth garments are reoAOved by 
hanging it m a warm place. 

The fc^lowing method is a good one for knitting a double heel : — ^When 
the heel is set, knit one stitch, take off the next stitch on the needle without 
knitting it; knit the next stitch, and you will find a loop of yam on the in- 
«Rde <»f the hed, between tAse two knit stitches. Repeat the process to the 
end of the row. Ooming back on the inside, you will knit the stitches that 
were left before, and leave those that we»e knit before, remembering to 
ieam the knit stitches. Continue thus to the end of the heel. Tlie loops on 
the under side make the bed double, and increase the durability of the 
stocking to a great degree. 

When the nails in the soles of shoes project upwards and become trouble- 
some, they should be pounded down and the dioes be fitted with a pair of 
kid insoles, pasted in with strong paste. 

To preserve the smoothness and beauty of a muff, always carry it so that 
the ends of the fur point outward from the person. 

A strip of the glazed fabric known as argentine, is neater, lighter and 

more durable than the oiled-silk commonly used for lining bonnets. 

«■♦ » 

To Prolonq Flowxrino.— In order to prolong the flowering season in 
perpetual and other roses, and in annual and perennial plants, clip off with 
a pair of scissors the seed-vessels, as soon as the petals &1L This prevents 
the exhaustion of the plant in the forming of seed, continues its vigor, and 
preserves a neater appearance of the whole plant. At the same time, tlie 
use of the scissors will enable the gardener to impart a symmetrical form to 
the plants. 
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How TO Keep Grass from Growiko iv Walks. — ^Wben the soil has not 
been excayated, where the walk is made, to the depth of ten or twelre inches, 
and the excavation is not filled with stone, gravel, old mortar and other sub- 
stances, the grass roots on each side of such walks will frequently run into 
the soil in the walk, and send up shoots so numerous that the walk will be 
quite green. 

Make a weak brine and sprinkle the walks, bj means of a water sprinkler, 
as often as the grass appears. A few pounds of salt used in this way will 
save a vast amount of hainl hoeing, and, at the same time, keep such walks 
clean and neat. 

Where there are quack roots, Canada thistle roots, or roots of any other 
noxious plants, it will be quite as well to sow the salt along the walks as it 
Would to use brine. 

Suggestions about Conducting Water. — It frequently happens that it 
would be very. convenient to carry water, in a conductor-pipe or trough, from 
a well, across the highway to a watering trough, or to a mortar-bed, six or 
eight rods distant from the we'll. There are two ways in which co&ductors 
may be arranged to carry it very conveniently. 

One way is, to set up four posts around the well and make a i^tform on 
the top of them, four, six or twelve feet high, and set the pump on the top. 
Then the water can easily be c^ried ten rods, or more, distant from the well, 
in small open troughs or conductors, made by nailing two boards together 
like an eave-trough. The conductor may be supported by small posts set in 
the ground, and may be out of the reach of cattle. 

Another way is to set tlie pump on a platfoitn, a few inches higher than 
the trough where the water will be received, and conduct it in water- 
tight pipe from the top of the platform down to the ground, and then. Just 
below the surface of the ground to the place where it is to be discharged, 
when the pipe may be turned up so that the discharging end will be almost 
as high as the pump. 

If the pump should be a forcing and lifting pump, one end of a pitman 
may be attached to the handle of the pump and the other end to a handle in 
a post, near the ground ; then the pump could be worked without ascending 
the platform. 

Btit if the pump were a chain pump, a small pulley with a groove in the 
periphery, may be put on the journal where the crank is, and a correspond- 
ing pulley on a journal set in a frame on the ground. Tfaep a small chain 
belt, which may be obtained at most hardwai^ stores for a few cents per foot, 
will drive the reel of the pump. 
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A wooden faucet, or a metalic one, such as are used in molasses barrels, 
may be inserted in the Hide of the punap-pipe or penstock, from which water 
may be drawn while the operator is standing on the ground. Such an ar- 
rangement of water fixtures will cost but little, and will sometimes save a 
great amount of labor. 

To Make a Pin Stat in a Garment. — Sometimes it seems almost impossi- 
ble to make a pin stay in one^s clothes ; and this is especially true when a 
garment has been made stiff with starch, like a shirt collar. 

When pins are new and straight they will work out very readily; but 
let them be bent a little and they will "stay put." Let valuable shawl pins 
and collar pins be bent a little, making them full of kinks, and they will 
seldom work out of a garment. I never could make a pin stay in my cra- 
vat but a short time until I practiced bending them a little after they were 
put in. 

Muffling the Cracks of a Door in Winter. — Dress out some wooden 
rods, about half an inch or more square, and cover them with strips of woolen 
cloth. Strips of list wound around these sticks will subserve a good purpose; 
now close thd door and nail the strips on the door, not on the casing, as it is 
usually done, close in the corners, on the sides and at the bottom and top. 
A door can can be made air'tight or wind-proof more perfectly by nailing the 
strips on the doors than to neul them on the casing, as it b usually done. 
When muffles are put on a door in this way a door will shut easily but very 
close and tight 

It would be a good improvement to fasten them on with small scr^s, as 
they could be more readily taken off in warm weather. 

How TO Use a Broom Skillfully. — ^But very few people know how to 
handle a broom properly, although many are accustomed to sweep more or 
less every day of their lives. There is science in handling a broom as well 
as in many other kinds of manual labor. You may laugh at roe, gentle 
reader, right in the face, at such thoughts as these, but we will show yoii 
that few people know how to sweep correctly. 

Mtoayidraw your broom, by leaning the handle a UtUe forward. And 
why ? Because that position of a broom will take the dirt along more gently; 
it will sweep cleaner; it will nT^t wear out a carpet and the broom so fast, and 
not half so much dust will be raised to fly all over furniture in a room. 

Most sweepers thrust their broom forward of tliem, with the handle inclin- 
ing towards them ; and' this position breaks the broom very much more than 
if it were inclined in the opposite direction; it flirts the dirt up from the 
floor, thus raising more dust ; and it wears out a carpet or the paint on « 
floor much more than if it were drawn gently along in a sliding position. 

To Take a Loose Cork from a Bottle. — ^Bend a small wire in the form 
A of the letter U, large enough to4[>ass around the cork; then put the loop end 
YY of the wire into the bottle or jug, and turn it upside down, so the cork will 
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fall to the mouth of the jug, -with the wire on each mde of it and over the 
rear end, aiid it can be drawn out at once. The wire will be pressed into 
the sides of the cork as it is withdrawn* A small, strong cord will some- 
times subserve the place of a wire. 

When a bottle is full of any kind of fluid, so that the cork rises to the 
mouth, put in the wire and draw it up, and make it enter the hole straight, 
when it maj be withdrawn. 

Stenciling Lettkhs on Portable Articles. — ^Erery one ought to hare 
his name stenciled on his bags, umbrellas, buffalo robes, and all such articles 
that are liable to be lost easily. 

Hark out the letters or figures on a straight piece of tin, or sheet led or 
copper, and cut them through with sharp chisels by placing the tin on a 
smooth plank of bard wood. Prepare some thin paint, nud lay the name on 
the article to be stencilled, and apply the paint by raising the brush up and 
down instead of drawing it back and forth. 

The reason why names are blotted badly is because the painif is too thick 
or is put on too abundantly. There should be but a small quantity of paint 
in the brush in order to do it well, and the paint should be very thin. 

To Stop Leakage around Chimneys. — Remove the shingles and fit them 
again ^ose to the sides of the chimney; then mingle a lot of coal-tar and 
sand together, making a stiff paste ; spread it neatly all around the chimney 
on the roof and press it down hard, and the water will be effectually excluded. 

This plastic material will adhere to both the brick and the shingles ; and 
neither frost, rains nor dry weather will cause it to peel off. 

How TO Cut Glass. — Let a pane or piece of glass ^e held between two 
pieces of soft wood board, planed smoothly and true, and hold it in a vise 
firmly ; if the edges of the two boards are even with each other the glass 
may be broken off very true. The boards will prevent Its cracking beyond 
their edges. Glass may sometimes be cut with a sharp corner of an old file . 
almost as well as it can be cut with a diamond. 

The Wat to Paint Window Blinds. — ^There is a correct rule for painting 
window blinds, in order to do it neatly and quickly. In the first place, nail a 
strip of wood an inch or two in width across the end of a barrel; two barrels 
will make two benches for resting the blinds on. Place them just far enough 
apart so that the ends of the blinds will rest on the sticks on the ends of 
the barrels; lay the blind down flatly and paint along the inside of the stiles 
and the sides of the slats near the ends ; turn the blind on one edge, and 
paint the very ends of the slats, and smooth off the inside of the stiles and 
bars ; now paint the slats and the adjusting rod, and the last thing paint the 
stiles and bars. 

When the paint on blinds is drying kee^ the slats open ; and do not put 
so much paint into the sockets of the slats as to prevent their being folded 
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or adjusted easily. See directions for preparing paint alid for -painting, in 
Annual Rsgistsb for 1864. 

How TO Makx a Puttt Knife. —^ 
Take a piece of band iron about one- 
eighth of an inch thick and an inch and 
Fig. 1,-^ PuUy Knife. ^ jj^if wide, and six or eight inches long, 

and cut off the comers on one end, as shown by the accompanying figure, 
and punch a hole in the other end to hang it up by ; now grind the corners 
smoothly and true, and grind it flat on one side and bevel it on the other side 
like a chisel After grinding it, scour it bright on a whetstone of very fine 
grit, or with scouring brick, so that it will slip well on the putty ; if the sur- 
face is coarse, rough or rusty, the putty will not slip on it, and putty cannot 
be spread well with it. 

I have one of this kind which I made in a few minutes, and it is far su- 
perior to any other kind of putty knife that I ever met with. 

Ventilators for Grain in Bins. — Unless grain is very dry when it is 
stored in large bins, it is very liable to heat more or less uid to become 
musty, which will injure it for market or for home consumption or for seed. 
It is usually found to be very difficult to keep buckwheat in a bin during 
the warm weather of spring and summer, because it will heat and become 
mouldy. 

In order to prevent grain from heating while it is in bins, 
saw a round hole about six inches in diameter in the bottom of 
tbe bin, and . place a slieet iron ventilator, like the accompany- 
ing illustration, over the bole ; then, by having small windows 
in the sides of the granary, there will be a complete circulation 
of air through the grain. 
F3^- %-^81u^ This kind of ventilators may be made of either tin or ^heet 
l^^ ^y^^iron, about eighteen inclies long and six inches in diameter at 
grain bins, the base, and made in the fonn of a cone, and the iron must 
be punched full of small holes, as in the engraving. 

I have seen this kind of ventilators in use in the granary of Mr. W. A. 
J. OzMUN, South Lansing, Tompkins county, K Y., and he assures me that 
they are a very useful contrivance. 

In case a bin is a long one, the ventilators ought to be about four feet apart 

Improvement in Ventilators. — Let a hole be sawed through the floor in 
tbe bottom of the bin, about one foot square or more, and nail a piece of 
fine wire cloth over the hole. This will admit the air and hold the grain,*and 
I cannot see why it will not be quite as good as the sheet iron Ventilator just 
alluded to above. 

Ventilators for Indian Corn Cribs. — Unless Indian com is very ripe and 
dry when it is husked and put in the crib, and unless the crib is quite narrow 
and airy, Indian com in the eiur is very liable to be damaged more or less by 
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belting ; and iili«n tlie erilu are 
made over die hog-my or p<ge«i7 
theoorn is leryipt to be verj macfa 

dsroeged by Ihe Bqaeoos vapor 
iiliicli rbcB rrom the pen beneath 
the corn, and vbieh k««pe it damp. 
Hnn; good fnrmere contend that it 
is not at all practicable to keep 
Indian com well in criba o»er a 
piggerj ; bot it can be dnne, as mj 
own experience bas fulty proied. 

The accompanjing figure repi«- 
sents a Tentilulor that I naB icvnft- 
tomed to nse in nij cciba nbeu I 
was engiged in farming operaUona, 
uhich was placed lengtliwajs of tlie 
crib OTer a long opening in tlie 
fioor. It hardly needs anj descrip- 
tion. The end pieces are about hi 
n. t.-YMIUI^t" Mia. is™ fc a, I™'" '"•. "»«■ '"' '"!. ^ " 



feet long and threi 
As soon BB the I 



fall of tiro-inch fa<Jes, and bIi 
I wide are nailed to lliem. 

filled to the top of tbe ventilator, another one to 
le top of it ; in this iray ventilators are added as tlie crib U illed 
The ventlhitora are not fastened lo the floor, as the cars oT com 
vill keep them in the place. 

All the vapor from the piggery below, ta well as from the middle (rf the 
crili, will rise tliroi^;h these floes and paaa off into the atmosphere beoealli 
the eares of the building, as shown in the view of b combined piggery and 
(p. 21B,) wliich 19 a complete representation of the one now on 
the farm which I formerly owned in Tompkins county, 
which I bttih a short time previous to selling out there. 
Ill I A Good and Cheap Cork Cuttek. — Take a piece of a 

111 good old scithe and rivet it firmly in a gain in the end 

w\ of a handle, as represented in fig. i\ and if the piece 

^^ of scythe is good staff, and the edge thin, it will make an 

Fig. 4. excellent 

POITABLE STAOma 

)R A Roof. — The 

ipanylng figure 

represents a portable 

-FartMt^a^ng foraBa>f. aWging to be placed 
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n tJie Toof of a building when 



is punting the roof. Iter 
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plank with Ibree cleats nailed acroaa it, 13 shoirn in fig. 
6, and legs with iron points in tbe ends of (hem to sup- 
port ODe aide of the plank, and an iron pointed spike 
passes throi^h the oilier end of the cleat. The legs are 
made just long enough to hold tlie staging in a leiel po- 
talioa when it is on tlie roof. The pointed spikes keqi 
it from sliding when a workman is on it. ^ 

A BtrxNua Iros ind ib Etb Bolt. — Kg. 6 repre- 
•ents a bnming h-on, with a handle welded to the end of 
a lat^r piece of iron. Eierj farmer should have seve- 
ral of them, made of various sizes. Thej nwj be round 
or square; thej sliould be hammered smooth, and tlien 
tb«j Vili burn a smooth hole. A harrow tooth welded 
on the end of a half-inch rod will make a good one for 
burning the holes in a harrow for the teeth. 

Fig. 7 represents an eje bolt, which is very convenient 
and useful when framing gates, harrows or anything else 
wbioh is made with a mortise and tenon. After the tenon 
Fig. •- Fig. 7. is dravtbored, such a bolt is driven into the pin hole to 
draw the work up to a close joint preparatory to pinning it together. Tiie 
eye ia made in it for the purpose of turning it back and forth whea getting 
it out of Ibe hole. 
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The accompanTing illoatration of a farm building, (p. SIB,) is designed 
for a small farm, where only a few hundred bushels of Indian corn are rused, 
and wliere only a few swine are kept. 

It is fourteen feet wide at the base, and about sixteen feet wide at the 
plates, and twenty feet long, and eiglit feet to the top of iX\e plate. The 
fmnie is built in the balloon style, except that the studs at the lower ends are 
mortised into the sills-, inch boards, six inches wide and sixteen feet long, 
are nailed on tlie studs for joists, which makes the upper floor oome just to 
tl>e lower side or bottom of tlie door, in the gable end of the building, which 
is hung on hinges to open upwards. A door of slats is made in the end of 
each crib, as sliown in the end of the building ; and the ears of com can be 
shoveled directly into the cribs from the wagon, on to the main floor, or into 
the attic window. 

The doorway is about eight feet wide, and the ciiba three feet wide od the 
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bottcm.imd iuch venU- 

latora aa are described 

ma page 2lfl vere plac- 

: ed lengtfawajB in tlie 



= Mone wall, and in the 
rear of tbe building ia 
adcKir to enter tlie feed 
L room, which a six feet 
m wide and fourteen feet 
I long. 

f The apartment for 
tbe animals ia about 
Fig. 1.—A eonvmlenl ana (Amp plgsum ami tem-haxm fourteen feet aquare, 
jer a imaU farm. uid the three-lighted 

window in the wall opens into the apartment of the swine, and the four- 
lighted one into the feed room. 

On the opposite ^de of the building Is a window into the feed room, and 
• door where the auimais enter their Bleeping and feeding apartment. 

Tbe apartmeot of the sniae ia four feet high in the clear, while in the feed 
room it ia six feet in tbe clear ; and there ia aufficient room for swill barrels, 
meal-box, and a smali furnace for cooking food if desirable. 

TBI P^aiiTiON AND Tbocoh. — A trough, made of plaok, leo inches wide 
aud four inches deep — which ia Bufficientlj deep for holding all the awiii that 
will be fed at one ^rae — extends entirely across the pen, between the feed- 
room and tbe swine's apartment. The partition ia made of a fap-doOT or 
kind of ijoard gate, hung on hinges, directlj over the trough, to a aleeper or 
beam over bead. The bottom of the flap can pla; from one «de of tbe 
trough to the other, and a wooden button holds it at either place. 

When feed is put into the trougb, the Sap is fastened to that ride of the 
trough near the swine; then as soon as their feed ia arranged in the trough 
tbe flap is drawn to the Other aide of it and secured with > tnittcHi, when tbe 
swine all come op to tbe trough. 

At one end of the flap there is a small door where one could enter the 
apartment of the swine from the feed-room. Directly over the trough is a 
small door about two feet square, through which grain can be obtained from 
the floor of the corn-house. 

The floor of the corn-house is twenty feet long ; but a porUon of it, m 
feet long, which is otct the feed-room, is two feet higher than the other 
part, which ia about twelve feet long and eight feet wide, which afibrds ample 



a for assorting c( 



ir for thrashing it with a macliini 
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A few loose slats are placed against the studs on the inside as the cribs 
are being filled, and when it is desirable to get ears oat of the crib the slats 
at the bottom of the crib are slipped a little endways with a crowbar, and 
the com will slide out as fast as it is shoyeled away, and no faster. 
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Productits Orchard. — ^A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
states that Henrt J. Wirt, of Orleans county, N. Y., obtained from two 
acres of orchard 1,000 bushels of apples, in tiie year 1863. Of these he 
sold $573 worth, put in his cellar 60 bushels of choice fruit, made 60 bushels 
into cider, dried 25 bushels and fed 30 bushels to his hogs. If the trees 
were two rods apart, or 40 to the acre, this crop would be an average of 12^ 
bushels per tree. 

Market Apples. — The same correspondent makes the following remarks 
on this subject : 

** The apples most in demand for market are the Roxbury Russet and the 
largest and fairest red apples, such as the Baldwin, Esopus gpitzenburg, &c., 
for winter, and the Detroit Red and Twenty-ounce apple for fall market. 
For red apples, the demand seems* to be gOTcmed by large size and fine 
showy appearance, rather than by quality. For instance, the Baldwins are 
mostly grown here on young thrifty trees, or on those recently grafted, and 
the fruit, though very large and fair, is generally rather coarse, and not very 
high flavored, and few farmers think of putting them up for their own use ; 
yet there are few, if any kinds, that sel] better or are as profitable to raise. 
This is also true in regard to the Detroit and Twenty-ounce. Every farmer 
has apples that are as good or better to use, that will not bring half the price 
of these showy kinds ; yet they sell the highest of any apples here, many 
having been sold for from $2.50 to $3 a barrel the past season. 

**The Roxbury Russet is in large demand for long keeping, making it a 
Tery safe apple to deal in, and bringing it into the retail market in the spring 
and fore part of the summer, when apples are scarce and high. It is much 
sought for, and probably one of the, if not tfie most profitable of all the 
apples grown here. It is also said that the Russets from Orleans keep better 
than those grown in any other part of the country. Greenings are largely 
grown, but generally do not bring so high a price as the kinds mentioned. 
For though a far better apple, they often have to be sold for from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a barrel less than the Baldwins.^' 

Profitable Crop op Apples. — ^The Genesee Farmer states than an 
orobardist in Western New-York sold from his trees 11,000 barrels of apples, 
mostly Baldwins, and that the whole amount of the sales was probably about 
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Bartlett 21 

Angoulenie 18 

Louise Bonne 17 

Sheldon 17 

Lawrence 17 

Doyenne d'Ete 17 

Seckel 16 



Belle Lucrative 16 

Beurre Giffard 14 

Bcurre Anjoa 14 

Rostiezer l2 

FJemieh Beaaty la 

Winter Nelis 18 

Beurre Bosc 11 



Winter Apples for Market. — At the same meeting the following voteB 
were received for the six best varieties of market winter apples: 

Northern Spy 6 

Golden Rusaett '. 7 

Baldwin 14 



Rhode Island Greening 18 

Roxbury Russet 18 

Tompkins County King 13 



Red Astrachan Apple. — A Massaahusetts correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer says that by picking the Astrachan apples as soon as they get well 
colored, and placing them in a dry place, their propensity to rot is checked ; 
they soon become mellow, and their acidity is so reduced that they are very 
agreeable in the hot season and never cloy the appetite. 

Fears for Sandy Soils. — A cotemporary correctly mentions the Buffum 
and Flemish Beauty as well adapted to sandy soils. To these may be added 
Osband^s Summer, Skinless, Beurre d'Amalis, Washington, Onondaga ^and 
Tyson. 




$15,000. If the trees averaged three barrels each, there must have been at 
least 100 acres of orchard, and there is no question that they received good 
attention and cultivation, and that tlie marketing was well managed. 

Successful Apple Orchabi). — ^A Goimecticut correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker states that he planted 160 apple trees in the spring of 1859. 
The ground has been occupied with hoed crops ever since — now five years. 
These crops suffered no diminution at' first from the trees, but they are now 
beginning to shade them. The average circumference of the trees, two feet 
from the ground, is over a foot, and the diameter of the heads is six to 
twelve feet. Each succeeding year has given three times as many apples as 
the preceding one, and nearly the same increase is expected for some years 
to come. This is cer^nly very good success, and shows the superioi-ky of 
good cultivation over neglect. An interesting fact is stated worthy of notice 
by all who desire to purchase big trees, viz., most of the trees were 
three years of age when set out, but those which were older and larger are 
not now equal to them in size. So much for the check in growth given by 
the removal of the larger trees. 

Dried Apples. — ^Wm. H. Rogers of Williamson, Wayne county, N. T., 
made 7,000 pounds of dried apples out of the crop of 1863, which he sold 
at ten cents per pound, making more money for that one article than is rea- 
lized by many farmers for all their saleable products. 

Pears for Family Use. — At the winter meeting of the Fruit Growers* 
Society at Rochester, twenty-one ballots were cast for the best fourteen varie- • 
ties of pears for family use, with the following results, the figures designat- 
ing the number of votes cast for each sort : 
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Every one will admit that an orchard handsomely laid ont in perfectly 
straight rows, is in every respect better than where the trees are in crooked 
lines. A cultivator can feel no pride in giving proper cultivation to an 
awkardly planted orchard ; and trees standing out of line will be a constant 
annoyance to every plowman who is in the practice of* laying perfectly even 
farrows. > 

Some planters take great pains in setting their trees, so that one tree 
at the end of the row will hide all the rest when the eye ranges through the 
line. But in securing this desirable object, a great deal of labor is often 
expended in sighting in different directions while setting each successive tree, 
so that every row may be straight every way." The following mode of laying 
out and planting will not require one-twentieth of the labor commonly de- 
voted, may be performed under the direction of any common workman, and 
will give rows that will range perfectly, not only in both directions, but 
diagonally. The writer has found that two men would thus lay out from 
tliirty to forty acres in a day, with perfect precision for planting. 

The first thing to do is to procure as many short pins or stakes, a few 
inches long, as there are to be trees in the orchard. These may be made by 
nrnply splitting short blocks or boards with an axe, say half an indi in diame- 
ter. Then procure a strong cord as long as one side of the orchard, or, if 
^e orchard is very large, as l(M)g as each section may be, if necessary to 
divide it. Then, with a pole or other measure, mark off the distances of the 
trees on this line, sticking a common brass pin through at each place 
for a tree, bending it around the cord so that it will not come out. Red 
yam sewed tlirough and tied around the cord would be more visible than 
pins ; but the latter are quickly found if the workman measures the distance 
by pacing between them as he walks from one to the other. A new cord 
will stretch a little at first, but will soon cease to do so. The easiest way to 
mark the spaces on the cord is to wrap it lengthwise around a board cut at 
the right length, so that every third coil shall be a place for the pin. Thus, 
if the board is five feet long, by marking every third coil at the end of the 
board we obtain spaces of thirty feet. The field having been plowed and 
fitted for planting, we are now ready for operation. Select a still day, so 
that the wind will not blow the coi*d out of place, and then stretch the line 
along one side of the field, at a suitable distance from the fence where the 
first row is to be. Make it as straight as possible, by drawing on it forcibly; 
a stout cord being better than a feeble one on this account. If the land be 
tolerably level, and a strong cord be selected, thirty or forty rods may 5e 
A measured uff at a time. Place flat stones or other heavy weights upon it at 
Yy intervals, to keep it in position; if there is some wind, some care will be 
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necessary in making it perfectly 
straight before thus fixing it. 
,,., »••• Next, drive in one of the short 

pegs or sticks at each point 

^ ^ , marked by the pin already de- 

sciibed. When this is done, 

• one roi^ will be marked. Then 

remove the line, and mark each 
end of the field at right angles 

• • • •* * * *to this in the same way. Last- 

ly, mark the remaining side. 
«••••••* Before marking both ends, it is 

safest to stretch the line on the 

• ••••»•• fourth side, that all may be ac- 

curately spaced. Next, to fill 

^ ^ , . , » ,^ , • up this hollow square with the 

Fig. 1. proper marks, stretch the line 

successively between corresponding sticks on the opposite sides, and mark 
as before till the whole is completed. If the work has been carefully done, 
every stake will range perfectly. Every cord will stretch more or less, but 
if stretched so that the ends shall come out even each time, which id attend- 
ed with no difficulty, the rows will be perfect, as shown in fig. 1. 

Next take a strip of board, say about eight feet long and six inches wide, 
as shown in fig. 2, and cut a notch in one side at the middle, just large«nough 

, - to let in the stem of a tree. Bore a 

I * r \ *i hole through each end, exactly at equal 

Fig. 2. distances from tl^is notch. Then, when- 

ever a tree is to be planted, place the middle notch around the peg, and 
thrust two other pejgs through the holes at the ends. Then take up the 
board, leaving these two pegs, dig the hole, replace th^ board, and set the 

tree in the notch. Proceed in this way till the 
whole orchard is planted. It is obvious that 

yh the trees will stand precisely where the first 
pegs were placed, and will range in perfect 
rows. A large number or series of the two 
^- ^ pins may be set successively by the board, so 

that a number of workmen may be digging and planting at the same time. 
It is of no importance in what direction the board ia placed, as the pin and 
the tree will occupy the same spot as shown in fig. 8, the row extending 
from a to &• 
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Where fruit is sold bj the quan^ty, barrels are iilwaja best for packing, 
K) well for cheupneaa and strength as for the ease with which Uiey maj bi 
iDoied without jolting. Apples nill keep best if ciposed in heaps ivro oi 
three weeks to open air before barreling — as some of the exterior moistnn 
escapee, aod thej become Iraa liable lo deeaj. The few minutes additional 
time required to deposit them carefullj and witliout dropping them into 
barrels, will be many times repaid hy the fine condition in which the < 
sumer finds tbem. There should always be at least two barrels placed ude 
by side when filling; ooe should be marked "eitra," and as the assarting 
proceeds should receive none but the finest specimens; the other only such 
aa are decidedly good ; all the rest, jnuluiilng Clioee that are bruised, scabby 
or marked with insects, should be rejected for distant market, and used only 
for' horns purposes, such as stewing, converting into cider, or feeding b 
domestic animals. In well managed orcliai'da, where pruning or IbiniiiD) 
the branches, tliinning the fruit, and proper cukiration have been attendei 
to, this third or inferior portion will constitute but a very small part; ii 
other orchards, grown up with suckers, weeds and grass, and with tops con 
aistiog of brush and stunted branches, the labor of selection will be small, 
foe the whole crop will be of this third portion. 

Apples should be so snugly placed in the barrels that there can bi 
rattling when they are moved. They should, therefore, be slightly shaken 
several times wliile filling. A little practice will enable any one to do this 
sufficiently without danger of bruising, Tlte upper stratum should be made 
*>s straight and UDifonn as practicable, and at such a height that Ihe head of 
the barrel will slightly indent tliem — the dry wood absorbing the mois 
and preventing detaj. 

A lumple contrivance is adopted by packers 
for lacing the head In portion, and is showr 
in the annexed sketch. It consists of a plank, 

a, on which tlie barrel stands, Into one en 
which is dovetailed an upright piece of plank, 

b, a little higher than the lop of the barrel. 
A slot, c, is cut in its upper end, and a pin 

FIB- 1. runs across lo receive the end of the lever, d, 

vhich may be six or eight feet long. A round board is used as a follower, 
to be placed upon the head; and across thia^oard is placed a cylindrical 
piece of wood about three inches in diameter, (and flat on the Ibwcr side,) 
OD which the lever is placed. A moderate pressure at the end of the lever, 
and a little practice in its use, will enable the operator to bring the bead to & 
its position with great ease, precision and accuracy. 'T^ 

c^~ '■ r— ■■ — •«=« 
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TRAINING GRAPES TO LAY DOWN IN WINTER. 





Fig.l. 




Fig. 8. 




S. WOXDM, of 

Oswego county, N. 
Y., ipyes his plan, (in 

theCoVNTRT GXNTLB- 

XAN,) as follows : 

The winters are 
growing so very cold, 
it has become neces- 
sary to lay down oar 
grapeyines in order 
to secure a* crop. I 
will give you my plan 
to-get more sun fore 
and after part of the 
day. My trellis runs 
east and west. I set 
my Tines about 18 
inches back of the 
trellis — the Tine is 
brought under and 
tied to the lower slat ; 
this brings it about a 
quarter pitch. By so 
doing they can be laid 
down and raised up 
when Tory large, with- 
out injury. They 
must be trained wkh 
**arms" and upright 
canes, fig. 1. Fig. 2 
represents the Tine 
pruned to lay down. 
Fig. 8 represents the 
Tine laid down to 
cover for winter. 
Tou will see the Tine 
lays flat on the ground 
The work can be 
easily done. Light 
dry soil, muck, leaTes 
or old rotten manure, 
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ifl good. If covered with wet, heavy soil, it soaks and injures the buds. By 
covering in winter they will ripen one week earlier, which is of much impor- 
tance as far north as Oswego. 
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A cotemporary states that a large farmer at the West, sold last fall, twenty 
tons of hay at six dollars per ton ; and again, in January, twenty tons more 
at ten dollars per ton, and thought that he was making his fortune. In the 
spring, however, he was compelled to go long distances to buy hay at twenty 
dollars a ton, giving his note, to save his stock from starvation. 

Such occurrences as this show the common want of calculation among far- 
mers in providing winter food for their stock. Every man who has kept 
cattle and horses as long as three years, ought to know tlie average amohnt 
they will consume per head each winter. The amount will, of course, vary 
with the season — a long and cold winter requiring more than a mild one. 
If the animals are exposed to the weather and wiutery winds, the difference 
will be very considerable, say twenty -five or thirty per cent ; if they are well 
sheltered it will be quite small, say not more than ten per cent. The farmer 
must make his calculations accordingly, and be sure to have enough for any 
contingency, for it will not be profitable for him to keep them well through 
three-fourths of the winter, and then starve them to death at last. The 
amount required per head will alsQ vary with the latitude, as well as with the 
aze of the animals, and the general economy in management. Perhaps it 
may be taken as an average in the Northern States, that a horse will consume 
three tons of good hay, and a cow two tons, where good care is given, and a 
moderate amount of roots, meal and other food. It is important that far- 
mers should Inform themselves well on this point, in doing which, approxi- 
mate results may be easily obtained, by occasionally weighing the food given 
them during a week. 

fivery farmer should know the amount of hay he has secured during the 
summer. A weighing scale for this purpose (which may be also used for 
weighing fattening animals,) would soon pay for itself, by enabling the owner 
to determine his whereabouts accurately ; but, in the absence of such a 
scale, the occasional weighing of a load will soon enable him to guess the 
amount not very far from the mark. Every load drawn into the bam or 
stack should be entered in his memorandum book, and he will thus be ena- 
bled to know, with tolerable accuracy, how much he has on hand, and how 
many animals it will safely carry through the winter. He can then lessen or 
increase his stock accordingly in good season, without waiting till he has 
reached the last extremity. . 
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Those who have kept no such account may nearly detennine the amount 
on band by measuring. Hay, cut early, when the stalks are soft and flexible, 
will settle closer than such as is cut when nearly ripe, or when the stalks are 
stiff and dry. But, as an avei-age, good timothy hay in a mow or stack, will 
yield a ton for every five hundred cubic feet — the top, of course, will be 
lighter, and the bottom heavier, but this will be the average. Clover hay 
will be nearly one-half lighter, that is it will require some seven hundred 
feet to the ton. A little practice in this way, with hay which he has weigh- 
ed, will enable the«farmer to judge nearly the amount of hay he has stored. 
And this knowledge, applied as already stated, will not only enable him to 
meet his calculations with accuracy and economy, but will save him from 
much uneasiness and anxiety occasioned by the fear of starving his animals. 



> ♦ • 
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There has been some discussion, of late years, on the expense and best 
mode of trimming Osage Orange Hedges, and some have regarded it a formi- 
dable item of expense. We have made some experiments and observations 
on this subject, and give our readers the following results : 

Trimming with a stiff scythe is a rapid mode, but as the operator has to 
strike upwards in order to do the work smoothly, and to prevent breaking 
and splitting the branches, it is hard and severe work on the wrist. In most 
of the experiments alluded to, a common' corn-cutter has been employed, 

which has a wooden handle about a foot and a half long, in 
which a steel blade is set obliquely and about twelve inches 
long, (fig. 1.) With this simple instrument one man lias 
Fig. 1. ' trimmed one-half to three-fourths of a mile of four-year 
hedge on both sides in a day — cutting it to a peak in the middle, like the 
roof of a house. A great improvement would be made in this tool by mak- 
ing the handle three and a half feet loog, and setting the blade more nearly 
in a line with it, as shown in fig. 2. The blade of an old scythe, cut short, 

might be worked over by a blacksmith, so as 
to answer the purpose well. This length of 
handle enables the operator to strike more 
efficient blows, and keep his hands clear of 
^^^' *• the thorns. The workman we have employed 

is satisfied he could easily trim a mile or more in a day with such a tool. 
When the hedge becomes older and higher, the labor probably would be 
somewhat increased ; but two annual trimmings would not probably oust 
more than one cent a rod. 
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rCHAJNTNG^ laXH/LA. BKANS. 



H. P. B. gives the following directions : — ** I set two rows of posts four 
feet apart, and eight or ten feet apart in the rows; the posts six feet high 
above ground. These may be made of good chestnut roils, hewed to three 
inches square at the top. Twelve inches above the ground along the line of 
these posts, I nail a strip three inches wide, and another at the top of J^e 
posts, of less width. Across, on the ^op of the posts, is nailed another stHp 
to keep the posts firm ; another strip forms a ridge-pole, supported by small 
rafters, set at an angle of forty-five degrees, from the top of the posts. To 
the lower strips is tied cord, sixteen inches apart ; each cord is taken around 
the upper slat, and over the ridge, and secured on the opposite side in the 
same manner^ It is designed to have but one plant to a cord. In this 
method of planting, more plants can stand on the same ground, and still so 
divided as to be open to the air and light, and th^ result is a product nearly 
or quite double that which can be grown upon poles. If the frame is well 
set up it will last many years. It may be so made that it can be removed to 
different locations. When the posts are set on each side of a garden walk, 
a very neat, shady avenue is formed, with economy of room. This plan is 
not confined to Lima beans, but it is equally adapted to all the running 
varieties." 

W. A. Underbill, of Croton Point, North river, has adopted a mode of 
tnuning the Lima beam, which is exhibited in the accompanying figure, and 

which he thinks possesses 
some important advan- 
tages over the common 
mode of training on poles. 
A strong wire t^ stretched 
from the tops of posts 
placed at a distance from each other ; and to this wire two diverging cords 
from each hill of beans are attached. This mode gives more complete ex- 
posure to air and sun, affords larger crops, and has a neater and more finish- 
ed appearance than the usual way of training. 




• ♦ • 



Garden Walks. — There is no part of gardens or pleasure grounds more 
expressive of the character of the keeping than the walks. No matter how 
fine the flower beds may be, if the walks are not bounded by smooth and 
graceful curves, or if they are rough, irregular and unfinished, the grounds 
will convey unmistakably an expression of bad management. But a smooth 
and perfect walk on the other hand, even if carried through a wild natural 
sfambbery, imparts a finished air to the whole. These facts should be borne 
in mind by all owners of ornamental gardens. 
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A great difference may be observed in good farmers, so far as keeping 
their premises in neat and finished order is concerned. With some, no 
weeds, briars or bushes are seen along fences, no gates off their hinges, and 
no tools out of place or exposed to the weather. Others, successful in most 
particulars, are careless in these and similar respects. This is doubtless 
paiDy owing to the force of habit, partly from a slovenly mind, and partly 
by undertaking more than they can well accomplish. As a general rule, the 
neat farmer is the most successful one — this we have observed in a lai^e 
number of instances, and the exception is probably not one in twenty. The 
reason of this is that the man of order and energy, qualities required for the 
best success, carries out his ideas of order in all their details, and does not 
do a smart thing in one place and a stupid thing in another. 

It, however, sometimes happens that order and neatness are neglected 
because everything is not thought of at the right time. To obviate this 
difficulty, every owner or manager of a farm should carry a small memoran- 
dum book in his left pantaloons pocket, w^here it will always be at hand 
whether he throws his coat off or not. Wherever he passes he will, of course, 
have both eyes open, and everything which he sees out of order or requiring 
attention, which he cannot instantly rectify, he should at once enter in his 
book — such, for instance, as a broken gate, latch, a board knocked off the 
fence, a harrow left in the field, a batch of thistles left uncut, a burdock and 
a bunch of elders growing in a corner of the fence, a wagon with a defective 
linch-pin, a weakened strap in his harness, and a hundred other matters of a 
similar character. The first day that can be spared either by himself or one 
of his best workmen, should be devoted to putting these things all in order 
with the memorandum book or a copy of it before him, where everything is 
crossed out as fast as they are completed. 

By adopting this course as a regular system, the whole premises would 
soon be found to have assumed a neat and satisfactory appearance, and, as a 
matter of economy, no labor will probity be so well expended. 



-»■♦ »■ 



Hedges fob the ^hade. — A friend inquires what the best hedge plants 
are to grow in the shade of trees. Nothing is better than the hemlock or 
the Norway spruce. Any one can readily determine before hand what plants 
will succeed best, by examining the interior of thickly growing bushes. If, 
on turning up the branches, the leaves are found dense and healthy inside, 
such trees will grow well in the shade; but if the inside leaves are dead, or 
the shoots bare of foliage, they will not succeed. A buckthorn hedge, for 
example, is found to have all the leaves outside, and none at all toward the 
centre ; as a necessary consequence, the buckthorn is one of the worst of all 
hedges under the shade of trees. 
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POULTRY KBlKr-ING- ANX> RA-ISING. 



The following plan of tt Poultry House was fumiahed fortbe ConNTHYGEN-. 
TLKUiN by Hi'. 0, E. SiNDS of Ducliess county : 

Tlie first and moat impartaDt etepin tlie successful raising of poultry, is the 
sitoalJoii and buildiug of their abode, unl there are four principles to be b( 

in mind in the erection 

— light, warmth, vi 

tilaUon and clennli- 

ness — and in order 

, illustrate these 

j gui^tes the mere fully, 

p it is proposed In Uie' 

a present article to give 

k merely the plans of 

g tlie hennery on th 

^ writer's premises, n 



Pie. l.—IbuUrT/ Boiat. 
mode of feeding, reaitng of young, Ac. 

EnOre originality cannot be claimed in the Construction of tlie houao, bnt 

Hie plans are the result of observation and ideas suggested in your paper from 

time to time, and altliough somewhat resembling the eiterual appearance of 

fig. 23, page 14, vol. 8 of the 

T Annual Rkoistkb or .Ktraii, 

palm of the model poul^y house. 



Bible to my dwelling was select- 
ed as a site for the building, for 
the nearer the poultry liouse is 
to the habitation of man, tlie 
fewer will be the attacks of 
birds of prey or any deati-uctive 
Fia. i—Onmna JVan. animals. Tlie foundation w. 

dug in a side-hill, with tlie north and west walls banked up to within tv 
feet of the eaves, leaving tlie south and eatdt fronts cutirtly open. This w 
done in oiiler to bi'eak tlie cold wintery winds. 

. The building is of brick, 3 S feet by 20 feet inside, the walls being S inches 
thick, 9 feet liigh. There are windows in each gable ; also three windoB 
feet by 3 feet, separated by brick piers, in the the roosting apportmeiit ; 
™ windows in the laying room and also the door in the south front is lialf si 
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affording an abnndance of light and air. There is also a yentilaior in the 
roof over tiie roosting apartment, with a strap so arranged that by means of 
a cot-d and pnlly it can be raised or lowered at pleasure. There are two doors, 
one on the 8(mth, opening into the yard ; the other on the east side^ and as 
an enthuice into the building. Three openings for the fowls — two into the 
roosting room, and one opening into tlie laying room, complete the exterior 
of the building. 

Tliere is a cistern 5 feet square on the north side, that discharges itself by 
means of a faucet in the building, thereby dispensing with the necesaty of a 
pump. 

Tlie interior will be roOre readily understood by a glance at the groimd plan. 

A., passage way ; B., room for pre|>aring warm food in the winter ; C, 
nest room ; D., roosting room, witli the usual ladder-liice perches ; £., doors; 
F., cistern faucet; G., chimney, into which fa inserted the pipe of a small 
fanners' boiler, holding about 16 gallons; H., sheWes for nest boxes; W., 
windows. 

The walls inside are plastered and finished with lime and white sand, thus 
adding to the warmth of the building, and presenting a smooth surface for 
whitewashing. 

The floor was first paved with brickbato, and grouted, and then floated clT 
with a thick coat of cement, rendering it entirely rat-proof, and easy to re- 
move the dropi)ing8. The floor above extends over the rooms C. and fi., and 
is about 20 feet square, and is used for feed bins, (of which there are three,) 
and for storing coops, nest-boxes, &c., when not in use. The loft is gained 
by means of a ladder through a trap-door over the room B., thus doing away 
with the necessity of a stairway ; the ladder when in disuse may be Lung on 
hooks screwed into the partition. 

The grain in hauled up by means of a tackle, and discharged below through 
shoots as required. 

The partitions between the diffei-eut apartments are made of slats, 1 inch 
thick, 2^ inches wide, and set 3 inches apart. This arrangement allows a free 
circulation of air, and also the heat from the stove in winter, to equalize the 
temperature. 

The last, though not the least requisite, is the proper arrangement of the 
nest-boxes. Upon this part of the establishment I have paid more attention 
than to any other, and after trials of many of the plans adrocated have adopt- 
ed the present one. There are two shelres running each side of the tooro, 
the first about 12 inches from the floor, and the other about 18 inches above 
it ; the shelves rest upon brackets which project about 6 inches beyond the 
shelves, upon which is fastened a bar for the hens to hop up on before going 
into the nests. 

The boxes are made of siding 16 inches by 14 inches, planed inside and 
out, without any bottom, the shelf forming a bottom, thus rendering it easy 
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la cleaose aAer tlirec neeks' occupatioD. lu order to giie >d idea of secaritj 
to tbe nests, I liave nntled tatha between tlis shelves and fasteoed small hem- 
lock brauehes bttivceii them. 

There u a jard attached to the building, 36 bj 80 feet, boarded close from 
(he ground, about 3 feet, in oi-der to keep off cold winds. There ia alio in It 
a shed about TS feet long, and 6 feet in height, tmder which the fonls con- 
gregate in stormy weather. 



TBTJK'S POTATO Pj:*AI»TKB. 



S. E. Todd, who has superintended the trial of a working model of tliis 
machine, gives the following account of its working ; 

It perrorma the labor of making its own mark or furrow for receiving the 
polatoea ; cutting them ; dropping them ; covering them, and rolling them, 
all at one operation, in an excellent and fanner-like manner. 



The accOtnttahjing iltustt-atioti will furnish a correct idea of this implement. 
Olid horee fiill work it with great ease. Two drive wheels in front sapport 
the machine and work the cutting and dropping apparatus, and cause the im- 
pleincnt to run very Btesdilj; Any boy who is strong enough to handle a 
cultivator, can work this implement without any difficulty. 

The potatoes are put idto the lioptwl-{ and enough for a hill is cut and 
fifopped with great aceUracy, and co*eted as well as the labor could bo done 
by hand, and as fast as ■ horse can Aalk. 

In addition to these things, the machine is neatly and substantiully made, 
and must prove a great labor-saving implement in those loenlities where laige 
' crops of potatoes are raised either for market or fur borne consumplii 
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STTPPORTS FOR LIG-HXNINGl- RODS. 



Former numbeni of the Reoisteii liare given fall dlrectlone for erecEEng 
liglitoing rodi. But frequent iuquiry is mude for partltulat dii'ectiona boW 
to Cealen them to the building. 

Wooden iupporta aie fur better than anjlhing else, for aerersl reasonB. 

Tliey are clieuper, more easilj Becured, will not direct the 

Suid into tile building, at iron, nnd mn; be made longer, to 

u to keep the rod faithii' fi'om the building. The oppet 

snpport on a chimnej' may be a light, squtire nooden frune, 

a, fig. 1, nniled tugetlier, mid uueuiiitel}' fitting the chimnej 

outaide, one of (lie ruiia forniing the fi'anie projecting s foot, 

tliroiigti wliicli s liolo is bored to receive llie rod. A cai^ 

petiter will iniike such ■ fiuine in half an hour, Atth« 

a, foot of the chimnej » piei.'e of plHuk, witti a hole Uirougli 

tlie upper edge, lu glrawa in fig. S, ie nailed On tlie roof, 

so aa to keeji tliu rod about six inches fi-oni iL One or 

more like tliia miij be placed between the _y'S\. ■ 

cliimney and tiieeaveB,(o keep the i-od -'-""y-^ -N ' 

the i-oiif. At the eaves u very simple fiistcning ■' , 'i '~ 

Fio. 1. is made, oonsisting merely of a piece of Fio. i. 

boai-d wit)] a bole tbi'ougii tlie outer end, niiiled on the rouf, or still better 

benentii the eaves, and [irojcctiiig u few inches. Should uiiy support at Uie 

side of the building be required, it may be mude as sIiokij in fig. 3. 

g\ Any biaclisniich can make the rod, by simply welding rods 

Q~^^^^ together, hIich It may be ensiiy di'agged home behind a wagon ; 

^ nud n carpenter, or even any common farmer of ordiuaiy >n- 

Fio, B. geiiuity, will make the supports. If the upper enil has several 

paints, the lower end of the rod niiouid be first passed through the supports 

before they are fusteacd (O the building. 

Copper is a better conductor than iron, iu about the same ratio as its in- 
creased cost — iron is best and stiflest on the whole, except beneath the earth, 
where copper is better liy not cori'Oiiing away. Several points, by dividing 
Che discharge, should there ever bo any, would be less liable to mell, as has 
sometimes happened with a single polnL Iron points, gronnti sliarp like a 
needle, and polished, will remain sharp for ages, for no water to corrode can 
remain upon them. Or lliey ma| be tipped »itli copper. 

A common cause of failure is the shallow depth of the rod at bottom. It 
should never be less than S or 6 feet into tlie earth, and slionld have a bmhel 
of charcoal there to dissipate the Suid. i 
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■RAXSlHsG- YOTJ2SrG8- TIMIBER. 




The rapid and almost entire disappearance of the originjil forests of the 
several States, and the great increase in the price of timber, indicate the im- 
portance to every considerable land-owner, of allotting a portion of his farm 
to the growth of new timber. The following rules should be observed : 

1. Where old woods are cut down the new growth will spring up the best 
by making a thorough clearing as far as any of the trees are cut. 

2. The young and dense growth which now springs up will afford much 
more and better timber by being properly thinned out and trimmed every few 
years — the part thus cut out proving a valuable crop each time. 

8. Different rules have been given as to the distances of thinning ; but the 
more common opinion is thut young trees should not be allowed to stand 
nearer together than ope-third of their height. The tliriftiest and straightest 
trees should always be left, and the distances asunder be nearly uniform. The 
superiority of timber-land thus treated, both in the amount and quality of the 
timber, over such as is entirely neglected, would be surprising to any who 
had never before witnessed it. 

4. The most profitable period or age for cutting, «8 indicated by ample ex- 
perience, is about twenty years; a less average yearly return will be obtained 
if shorter or longer periods are selected. Well managed timber land on 
medium soils will produce at this age about 20 cords per acre, or one cord 
per acre annually. A farmer therefore may obtain a supply of fuel equal to 
20 cords yearly from 20 acres of woodland ; or an equal amount of more 
valuable timber. 

5. A larger amount and more valuable returns might be obtained from land 
specially planted in the first instance with the most valuable kinds of trees. 
They might be planted in the first place on cultivated soil, in alternating or 
occasional rows with corn, or other drilled crops. The cultivation given 
would cause a rapid growth while the trees are young ; the thinning might be 
more systematically and perfectly performed ; wagons could pass with perfect 
facility for drawing off the timber between the straight rows ; and the rows, 
when once established, would remain perpetually, the trees sprouting up from 
the stumps at each cutting. 



• ♦ • 



Harvesting Roots. — In harvesting Turnips, Carrots, Ac, a great deal of 
time may be saved by cutting off the tops before they are removed from the 
soil, by means of a small, light hoe, ground as sharp as a knife. Turnips are' 
most quickly removed by a two-pronged tool in form of a. hoe, placed under 
them. If Carrots have been planted in straight drills, plowing a deep, even 
furrow close to and away from the row, will facilitate the work. 
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XuAJYUNG- TILB3 IN TkHAJlNS. 



There are three kinds of material formiDfi; the bottom of drains, requiring 
different treatment in selecting and laying the tile. The first, where the bot- 
tom is slaty or smooth rock, the horse-shoe tile, without any shoe, may be 
used freely and safely, as it can never sink or become choked. In hardpan 
or compact earth the ^orse-shoe may settle in the lapse of years, and hence 
is objectionable. The bottom of such drains should be cut and smoothed off 
with a round scoop, so as nearly to fit the tubular tile to be laid in it. If the 
soil is qtiite hard, and rather clayey, a little straw is all the covering that is 
necessary before throwing in the earth. If softer and more- sandy, a small 
flat stone or two inclined flat stones, should be laid on each joint. These will 
not only serve as a covering, but will tend to prevent the pieces from settling 
out of line. Broken fragments of larger tile, by fitting more accurately, are 
better than flat stones. If the soil be quite sandy, and especially of the nature 
of quicksand, it it will be absolutely necessary to procure short tubular col- 
lars, into which the two joining ends of the pipe tile may be thrust. These 
collars will not only serve as a cover, but form a perfect security against any 
displacement by settling. 
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TYINGS- M-A-TBRIAXiS mOR IHA^RMBIRS* 



There are two materials Used for the various purposes of binding and tyin^ 
which every farmer should be supplied with. One of these used for gardening 
purposes, tying up trees and plants, ligatures for budding, &c., is the prepared 
basswood bark. This is very easily manufactured, and may be procured in 
abundance wherever basswood is used for timber or saw logs. Remove the 
bark when it will peel freely, and place it under water immediately, before it 
dries any whatever. A moderately running stream is best, as it carries off 
the foul odor otherwise arising. It is best to place it in masses or beds, and 
sink it by means of stones. In ten days or so the inner or smooth bark will peel off 
handsomely in stout ribbons, and should be hung up to dry. The remaining bark 
may be sunk again, and in a fortnight will afford another and coarser peeling. 

The other material, valuable for binding cornstalks, com shocks, thrashed 
straw, and other purposes where stpength is needed, is the ozier, such as nuraery- 
men employ for packing trees. There are different oziers, some too brittle for • 
this purpose — the stronger sort, Scdix purpurea, is nearly as stout and flexible 
as hemp cords, and as much will grow on a square rod for binding purposes as 
may be obtained from an acre of rye straw. It should be cut down every 
spring to the ground, and the young shoots which numerously spring up con- 
stitute the tying material. 
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CULTIYATOR ALMAIAC, 



FOR 1866. 



ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS IN EQUAL OB CLOCK TIME. 



ECLIPSES ir-OR THCK YHJA^R ISOe. 



I. A partiitl eclipse of the Sun Maicii IGlli. Invisible in the United 
States. Visible iu Siberia, Behriugts Straits, and tlie north Polar region. 

II. A total eclipse of tiiu Moon in the evening of Marcii 30th and morn- 
ing of Marcl|^31i«t. Visible throughout tiie American continent — beginning 
at New-York at 9.41 p. m., March 30, and ending 1.33 a. m., March 31. 
Size of eclipse, 17.04 digits. 

III. A partial eclipse of the Sun April 15th. Invisible in America, but 
visible in the Indian Ocean and southern Australia. 

IV. A total eclipse of the Moon Septen>ber 24th, esuly in the morning. 
Invisible iu the United States except along its western boundary. Size, 19. 
404 digits. At San ^raucisco it begins at 4 o^cloek 9m. morning. It be- 
comes totid at 6h. 9m. Middle of total eclipse at 6h. 57iu. The moon sets 
totally eclipsed about sunrise. 

V. A partial eclipse of the Sun October 8th, in the morning, at the time 
of new moon. This will be visible in British America and New-England, 
and in New-York state except its south-western portion, but its size will be 
very small. Its southern limit gf visibility will be a line running from the 
straits of Mackinaw to Toronto, Owego, Port Jarvis and Fire Island. AJong- 
this line the eclipse will be a mere contact of limbs, and in New England it 
will be from J to I of a digit in size. At Boston it begins at llh. 19ra. 
morninsr. and ends at Oh. 22m. p. m. At Porttand it be;^ins at llh. 17ra., 



•o» 



and ends at Oh. 27m. At Quebec it begins at llh. 3m.- and ends at Oh. 
23m. p. u. 



MiORNING- AND EVEISTING^ STARS. 

ViNUS. — ^Venus will be morning star until February 25th, then evening 
star until December 11th, %t which time it passes the inferior conjunction 
with the Sun, and beconies invisible. Just before this time it exhibits a 
long slender crescent, always convex towards the Sun, its horns being turned 
back, and towards the east; but when seen again, it appears in the east be- 
fore sunrise, with its long crescent bowing back towards the west. 0«i the 
6th of November it will be brightest, being then about 40** east of the Sun. 

Mars. — Mars will be morning star until October 8th, when it is 90** west 
of the Sun; then evening star the rest of the year. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber it begins to retrograde, or move westward past the stars. It will be in 
the southern signs until May 7th, when it passes the equator northward. On 
the 28th of March it will be about 10" south of the central stars in* the Urn ; 
on the 20th of July.it will be 5° south of tlie "Seven Stars;" on the 6th 
of August it will be 5** north of Ald'ebaran; on thej59th of August it will 
be 2° north of ^Tauri ; September 14th it will be binween and 1° north of 
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ff and ft Geminorum; October IStli it will be 9^** south of Castor, and on 
the 25th, 6* 37' south of Pollux. When a phmet is nortli or south of a 
star, a straight line drawn from the North Star runs through both, whether 
they be in the meridian or not. 

Jupiter. — Jupiter will be morning star until April 21st, when it is 90^ 
west of the Sun; then evening star the rest of the year. It is in the 
southern signs yet, but is moving northward. 

Saturn. — Stiturn will be morning star until January Slst, being then 90^ 
west of the Sun; evening star until November 7th, when it is in conjuction 
with the Sun, and invisible ; then morning star the rest of the year. It will 
be in Libra tliis year. 

Mkrcurt. — Mercury will be visible in the west soon after sunset, about 
March 28d, July 20th, and November 16; also in the east just before sun- 
rise, about January 16th, May 14th, September 9th, and December SOth, 
being at those times at its greatest brilliancy. 



KQXJINOXKS AJNTy SOI-.STICIES. 

D. H. M. D. H. If. 

Vernal Equinox, March 20 2 46 eve. Autumnal Equinox, Sept. 23 1 43 mo. 
Summer Solstice, June 21 11 26 mo. j Winter Solstice, Dec 21 7 42 eve. 

« I I m • 111 

THK CYCLKS, ETO. 

The year 1866 is the second after leap-year, and the latter part of the 90th, 
and beginning of the 91st year of American Independence : the 6,579 of 
the Julian Period; the 6,626-7th of the Jewish era; the 2,619th of Rome; 
the 2,642d of the Olympiads; the 2,178th of the Seleucidse; the 1,283d of 
Mohammed, which begins May 16tli. The Jewish year 6,627 begins Sep- 
tember 10. Dominical Letter, 6 ; Epact, 14 ; Golden Number, 6 ; Solar 
Cycle, 27; Rouaan Indiction, 9; Dionysian Period, 196. 



SHOOTINO- STARS. 

Of shooting stars, there is an average of from five to seven visible every 
hour on a clear night. They are stray visitants in contradistinction to the 
prodigious swarms of November and August, which observation during 26 
years has decided to be accurately returning plicnomeua. They are much 
more numerous during the latter half of the year, when the earth is passing 
from summer to winter, from aphelion to perihelion. The same increase of 
number in the last six months of tiie year is observable in the appearance of 
fire-balls and aerolites. Now by what theory can we account for this uniform 
return of meteors in each year 1 The theory generally accepted is, that there 
is a ring or annulus of small bodies revolving with planetary velocity about 
tlie sun ; that the l)odies in question are distributed very unevenly in the ring, 
there being a small section of the ring where the bodies are numerous, with 
a few stragglei-s scattered along the rest of its circuit ; that the earth passes 
through the ring every year, and each year in a new place; and that it passes 
through that part of the ring in which tlie planets are most numerous once 
in about 33 years. We have reason to expect a shower in 1866, since the 
cycle of 32.26 years is probably to be reckoned from some date between 
November in 1832 and in 1833. 
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contact with the sooted oil-paper. A coating of tho smoke nil! adhere to the 
leaf. Then remove the leaf carefully, and place the blackened surface on a 
sheet of white paper, not niled, or in a book prepared for the parpose, cov- 
ering the leaf with n. clean slip of paper, and pressing upon it with the fin- 
gers, or roller, as before. Thus may be obt<%ined the impref:sion of a leaf, 
showing the perfeet outlines, together with an accurate exhibition of the 
veins which extend in every direction through it, more correctly than tbo 
finest drawing. And this process is so simple, and the materials so easily ob- 
tained, * that any person, with a little practice to enable him to apply tke 
right quantity of smoke to the oil-paper, and give the leaf a proper pressure, 
can prepare beautiful leaf impressions,' such as a naturalist would be proud 
to possess. There is another, and we think a bettor method of Uiking leaf 
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impi'essitmiy than the preceding one. The only difference in the process con- 
sists in the nse of printing ink, instead of smoked oil-paper. 

Leaf Printing. — After warming the leaf between the hands, apply print- 
ing ink, by means of a small leather bail containing cotton, or some soft ^ub- 
I stance, or with the end of the finger. The leather ball (and the finger when 
used for that purpose,) after the ink is applied to it, should be pressed several 
times on a piece of leather, or some i^mooth surface, before each application 
to the leaf, that the ink may be smoothly and evenly applied. After the un- 
der snrfaca of the leaf has been sufficiently inked, apply it to the paper. 
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where you wish the impression : and after covering it with a slip of paper, 
use the hand or roller to press upon it, as described in the former process. 

Plant Skeletons. — The lenvea are to be put into an earthen or glass ves- 
sel, and a large quantity of rain water to be poured over them; after this 
they are to be left to the open air aid to the beat of the sun, without cover- 
ing the vessel. When the water evaporates fo as to leave the leaves dry, 
more must be added in its place ; the leaves will by this means putrefy, but 
they will require a different time for thi." : some will be finishe-J in a month, 
others will require two months or longer according to the toughness of their 
parenchyma. When they have been in a state of putrefaction for some J^ime, 
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clean with wBtsr, and then dried between the leBTes of a book. Fruite >n 


dicested of their pulp and made into skeletons In * different manner. Tsks, 


for an instnnoe, a fine large pear which is soft, and not tongh ; let it be nem- 
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the pulp najoo can with the finger and thumb, heginning at the stalk. «n^ 


rubbing it regularly towards the crown. The fibres arc most lender towards 
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a; 

87 
88 



4 89 



40 
41 
43 
48 
44 
4ft 



7 88 
7 88 
7 87 
7 87 
7 80 
7 80 
7ilft 
7 84 
7 84 
7 88 
7fW 
81 
80 
80 
7 5*9 
7 38 
7 37 



11. w, 
lioet. 



4 4(J 7 30 



4 47 
4 48 
4 49 
4ftO 



r 3ft 
7 '34 
7 3;i 
7 33 
7 'il 



11 M 

9 45 
10 19 

10 53 

11 30 
morn 

3 

41 

1 34 
3 14 
8 9 

7 43 

8 35 
4 

9 88 

10 9 

10 40 

11 9 

11 411 
morn I 

18 

50 

1 39' 
3 18 
8 3 
8 ftO 

rlHi'H. 

7 47 

8 311 

8 ftO' 

9 80 



II M 

1 47 

3 39 

a n 

4 7 

5 3 
4 

7 7 

8 14 

9 30 

10 30 

11 11 
moni 

3 
ftl 



CALENDAR 

For N. York (Mty, Phi- 
hul(4iphlH, i'oni).. N. 
.l«n»t»,v, IVmi.. Ohio, 
Indiuutt nuft llilnoln. 



KVN 



1 ;ift 

3 10 

3 ft9 
8 41 

4 81 

5 38 
Ui 

7 8 

8 I 

8 ftJ 

9 48! 

10 85' 

11 18 
t'V. I 

4ft 

1 'Jtl 
3 8 



M 

a3 

83 

84 
JI5 
85 
80 
87 
87 
88 
89 
89 
40 
41 
43 



IHIN 



M 



1 
1 
1 

\ 
\ 
{ 
{ 
« 

4 
1 
4 
\ 
4 
4 
I ftft 



11 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



M 

JJ5 

:i5 

84 
84 
84 
84 
88 
88 

:m 

83 
83 
81 
81 
80 
80 
•39 



MOON 

rliK^H. 



H M 

9 48 
10 18 

10 53 

11 30 
mom 

8 




1 
3 

a 



48 
37 
17 
18 



Ht^ti 



I *« 



48! 7 

41 

44 

4ft 

4(i 

47 

48 

48 

49 

ftO 

ftl 

ft3 

fta 

ft4 



7 

8 

9 


10 
39I 10 
38 11 
37| 1 1 
30 morn 
30 10 



1 

3 

a 

4 



3ft 
34I 
**8' 

•38 

•33! 



3J{ 

87 
9 
40 
II 
48 



a:i 





II. w. 
N. Y. 

II M 

10 m 

11 ift 

ov. 8 

5:) 

1 48 
•3 50 

a 5it 

6 




57 

48 



U 
7 
7 

8 



9 87 
10 31 
11 



II 



7 

7 3rr:Him, 

7 

7 

7 

7 



30 
19 
18 
17 



7 
8 
8 
9 



45 
19 

80 



11 4:> 
morn 

80 

1 17 
3 14 

3 5t> 
8 54 

4 47 

5 48 
84 

7 31 

8 4 

8 47' 

9 811 
10 l:i! 
10 54! 



CALENDAR 

KorWntthlnuton, 
MurylM.Vhv'n, 
Ki»iit'y.M|i«H*rl, 
imd CulirorulH. 



l*UN 
l'll«Ol» 



M 

88 
88 
89 
84) 
40 
41 
41 
43 
43 
48 
44 
44 
4ft 
40 
40 
47 
48 
49 
ftO 
ftl 



»rN IMOON 



II 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

M 
I 

7 
7 
7 



M 

d9 



ir M 

9 41 

34MO 17 

3^4 10 51 

38 11 07 

38 nK)rn 



38 
38 
37 
37 
37 
30 
30 
30 



ft 

40 

1 81 
3 31 
a 17 

HCl I*. 

7 :w 

8 30 
35 9 
34; 9 80 
34 10 9 
•3:iil0 4 
•38; 11 13 
•33,11 45 
31 morn 



. ^ m J 




thv pulp h'A9 thu» bvcn olonrod protty woll ufT, tbo point of n fine pcn*kn{r» inny 
b« «r use to pick RWAy tho milp utioKinff to the eore. In order to »ee how too 
operation ftdvnnoed, the solleil water rnunt bo thrown nwny from time to time, 
and olenn poured on in iln pUee^ When the pulp in in thin munnor perfi>et1y 
lepHrnted, the e1e»n nkeleton 1» to be preserved In ppirttii of wine. Thli 
method nmy b« purxued with the bark oFtreeH, whioh afford hUereNting viewi 
fl of their eon^titnent fibren. 

m Corpww a DmiNrKCTANx — Numerous experiment* with ro«nted oofTee proro 
( ) that It is the moat powerful moAnn, not only of rendering ftniiniil und vegeta- 





c:^=~ 



-=^^^-'^ 



sill nONTU. 



AUGUST, 18C6. 



MOON'S PEIASES. 


Boston. 


New-Yoik, Washlugto 


Sun on Mfriil. 
n uruoanmHrk. 




c 


g ^ ~ 


H. M. B. M. 


D H M 8. 


Tdibd Qdahter.'-- 


3 


3 as' ev. 


3 31(!V. 3 9ev 


i 13 e' 3 


New Mw.-., 


10 


S53mo 




. » 13 6 14 


FlUST QUAHTER, 


18 


4 33 mo 


4 30 mo! 4 8m 


, 17 13 3 50 


Fm.1. 








11 37 ev. I0 35ev 


25 13 1 63 






n 


!£ 


^ 11 CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 1 


CALENDAR 


% 




3 For Bmloji. New-EnE- 


ForN.TorkCIlj.Plii-l 


For Wash Inaton, 


s 


* 




)Hdel|>h1l 


Conn., N. 
enn,. Ohio, 


K"^';Vi™^'rr 




s 


° 


1 


lijH'u und Oregon. 
















SDH 


»DN BOON H. W.. 






s 


i 


1 


1k- 


HOLS. 


rieuB. 


BoB>. 


ri... 


sets, rises. N. T, 


riBCB 961*. 


rtsea. 


~ 




■ < « 


eli 


n M 


TiT 


Tli 


— 


n M HM HM 


H MH M 


V^ 




w 


17*8 41 




7 30 


5 


ta 


45( 


7 16 10 6 11 40 


5 0711 


10 7 


8 


T 


17 43 a! 




7 18 


41 


4 57 


7 14|10 44ev.Sl 


S 1 710 


10 46 


8 


F 


17 37 4.^ 




7 17 


1123 


4 421 


458 


7 IS 11 36 


1 38 


5 37 1 


11 28 


1 


a 


17 1162 




7 18 




6 45 


469 


7 13 mom 


3 31 






B 


Q 


16 M 41 


4 6(1 


715 


o"'j 


653 


5 


7 11 


13 


3 39 


S 47 ', 


16 


U 


M 


16 S» 14 


4fi7 


7 14 


1 


8 3 




7 10 


1 4 


4 48 


5 67 6 


1 8 


', 


T 


IS 23 31 


4 5t 


7 12 


1 56 


9 (i 


5 3 


7 9 


3 1 


652 


5 67 6 


3 6 




W 


18 SKi 






3 5b;io 5 


5 317 7 


3 3; 6 61 


5 67 4 


3 6 


( 


T 


15 48 iS 





7 10 


4 1:10 67 


5 417 6 


4 4] 7 43 


6 77 3 


4 8 


1( 


F 


IS SO 4N 




7 8 


<u<a. In 40 


5 517 6 


flulo. 8 3(j 


5.8 7 1 


nets. 




8 


15 13 3 




7 7 


7 aelmoni 


6 67 4 


7 85, fl IJ 


5 7 


7 S3 


I* 


« 


U65 M 
U3H6i 
14 18^3 




7 6 


8 9 037 
839 1 7 


5 7 7 2 


8 9 95J 


5 10 6 69 


8 8 


la 


M 






5 87 1 


8 39; 10 81 


5 11658 


8 40 


14 


T 




7 3 


» 10 t 45 


5 97 


9 11 111 10 


613 


650 


9 12 


V 


W 


13-5««i 




7 1 


ft 41 3 31 


5 lol 6 58 


8 43 11 6i 


513 


6S4 






T 


13 40 4(1 


5 ■; 


7 


10 14 3 6 


611 C6710 l«,moH 


5 14 


6 6} 


10 19 




F 


13 31 4C 




(158 


10 48 3 51 


5 13 65510 61 37 


6 15 




10 54 


11 


a 


13 2 a 




6 57 


11 35; 4 40 


5 131654 11 29 1 ai 


6 15 


e6I;ll 88 


IM 


ci 


13 43 4W 


5 11 


6 55 


norn 5 33 


514 6 53 


m,.rn| 2 It 


5 17 


50 mom 


20 


H 




513 


654 


7! 8 37l 


5 15 8 61 


10, 3 13 


5 17 


«48 


14 


31 


T 


13 8 7 


5i: 


853 


55! 7 8.'. 


5 1«| 6 50 


59, 4 11 


6 18 


6 47 


1 3 


22 


W 


1143 






1 46 8 3: 


5 17; 6 48 


1 41)| 6 8 


5 19 


6 45 




33 


T 


1133 41 


Mi 


4» 


3 43l 9 IS 


5 17,6 47 


3 40, 6 4 


620 


644 


2 49 


34 


F 


U 2 12 


5 16 6 48 


8 41110 8 


5 18 6 43 


3 44 6 54 


5 31 


6 43 


8 47 


25 


3 


10 413:> 


5 17 H 4H 


risee. 10 55 


5 19,6 44 


rlsos. 7 41 


5 22 


6 41 


risiw. 


3« 


CI 


10 30 42 


5 isle 44 


6 5«;ll 85 


5 30,6 43 


6 5.5! 8 31 


523 


640 


B 66 


27 


M 


9 69 41 


5 IU,<I 43 


7 80 cv.Sl 


5 31! 6 41 


7 36, 9 S 


534 


6 38 


7 80 


88 


T 


9 38 3: 


6 aO.rt 41 


8 6 16 


5 32 n 39 


8 7| 9 61 


5 35 




8 8 


2U 


W 


8 17 13 


5 3i!b aa 


8 43 1 11 




8 44 10 86 


536 


6 35 


8 48 


30 


T 


8 (A 4!) 


3 3-iti 38 


9 35] 3 34 


5 34:6 36 


9 37 11 30 


5 38 


6 31 


930 


81 


F 


8 31 » 


saa 


8WI 


10 


338 


Jiji. 


6 34 


in in 


••\- 141 


5 27 


63- 


10 in 



bla eSuvin innocoaus, bat of ii.)Mol«tcly destroying tliem. A ronm 
mpBt in an adrnncod degree of di'Bumpocition bud been kept Ibr s 
■ slantlj deprived of »11 8"-" - " --=•--- --^ 





9th MONTH. SEPTEMBER, 1866. so days. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Third Qua-rtbr,*. 

New Moon, 

First. Quarter, • • « 
Full Moon, 



D. 

1 

8 

16 

24 



Boston. 



H. M. 

7 25 ev. 
9 30 ev. 
10 U ev. 
9 21 mo. 



New- York. 



7 13 ev. 
9 18 ev. 
10 33 ev. 
9 9 mo. 



Washington 



H. M. 

7 1 ev. 
9 6 ev. 

10 20 ev. 

8 57 mo. 



^1111 ou Merid. 
or noon mark. 



D. 
1 

9 
17 
25 



H. M. 8. 

11 59 49 
11 57 10 
11 54 23 
11 51 35 



c 
o 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



if 

o 



S 

M 

T 

VV 

T 

F 

S 

« 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

M 

T 

201 T 
211 F 



c 

V 

s 
s 

CO 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New Eng- 
hind, N. York SUite. 
Michigan, Wiaconein, 
Iowa and Oreifon. 



SUN 

rises* 



22, 

2:^; 



S 
G 



24 M 

25 T 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



W 
T 
F 

S 



8 13 24 
7 50 31 
7 28 30 
7 22 
644 7 
6 21 4() 
5 59 18 
5 36 44 
5 14 4| 
4 51 1«! 
4 28 29| 
4 5^35, 
3 42 36 
3 19 8a 
2 56 27 
2 33 17 
2 10 4 
1 46 49 
123 3:3 
1 12 
36 51 
13 29 
S. 9 55 
83 19 

56 43 

1 20 7 

1 43 81 

2 6 54 
2 30 17 
2 53 37 



>i 

24 
26 
27 
2b 
29 
30 
31 



SUN 

sfets*. 



32 6 2 



33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 



40 

41 

4:5 

44 

4.^16 

46 16 

47 

48 

4^1 

50 

51 

52 

5315 

54!5 

m 5 



35 

38 

31 

29 

28 

2(i 

24 

2;.' 

21 

19 

17 

\i 

U 

1, 

10 

b 

7 

5 

3 

1 



58 

56 

54 

53 

51 

4i) 

47 

46 



MOON 

rises. 



H. W, 

Bost 



H M 

10 5() 

11 51 
morn' 

48 

1 51 

2 54 

3 56 
•ii-ts. 

6 39 



CALENDAR 

For N. York City, Phi- 
ladelphia Conn., N. 
Jersey. Penn.. Ohio, 
Indiana and lllinoiB. 



SUN 

rises 



7 
(« 
( 

8 

8 



9 

13 
461 
9 23' 
10 2 

10 471 

11-^5; 
morn' 

29 

1 26 

2 26 

3 30 

4 37 
rises. I 

6 42 

7 21 

8 5 

8 53 

9 46 



41110 43 



H M 

4 2' 

5 31 

6 39 

7 4 

8 51 

9 47 

10 34 

11 15 
11 56 
morn 

37 

1 15 

1 53 

2 31 

3 15 

4 2 

4 55 

5 50 

6 50 

7 47 

8 45 

9 88 

10 27 
U 11 

11 57 
CV.45 

1 82 

2 20 
8 16 
4 16 



H 

5 

I 

:5 

;5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

:5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

i«^ 

'5 
5 

i5 

i:^ 

5 
5 
5 

;5 

|5 
;o 

15 

'.') 
5 
5 
5 



BUN MOON 

sets, rises. 



M 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

83 

34 

85 

3() 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

54 



H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



m' H M 

83 11 
31 11 55 
29 morn 
28! 52 

1 55 

2 57 

3 58 
21 sets. 
20 6 39 

7 10 



26 
25 
23 



H. W 

N. Y 



CALENDAR 
For Washington, 
Maryrd,vrr^'a, 
Kent'y,Mis8Ti, 
and California. 



SUN 

rises 



H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



18 
16 
15 
13 



7 42 

8 15l 
8 49: 

Hi 9 26 
910 6 
8,10 51 
6 11 39 
4 morn 
8 32 

1 29 

2 29 



11 
59; 



5 58. 8 31 
56| 4 38 
54 rises. 
53 6 43 

7 23 

8 8 

8 57 

9 50 



H M 

1 13i 

2 17 
8 25 

4 83 

5 37 

6 33 

7 20 

8 1 

8 42 

9 23 
10 1 

10 39 

11 17 
morn 

1 

48 

1 41 

2 86 
8 86 

4 33 

5 31 5 

6 241 5 



SUN SaooN 
sets, rises. 



52 
50 

48 
46 



7 13 

7 57 

8 43 

9 31 
10 18 
11 



MH 

28' 6 
29,6 
30i6 
31; 6 
32 6 
83; 6 
84,6 
35 6 
35,6 
36! 6 

37 6 

38 6 

39 6 
40;6 
41 6 
42; 6 
43; 6 
44: 6 
441 6 
45i6 
46; 6 
47 5 
48,5 
49 5 



50 
51 
52 



6 5 
ev. 2 



44 10 47 1 2 



53 5 
54,5 

55! 5 



M 

31 
29 
28 
26 
25 
23 
22 
21 
20 
18 
17 
15 
14 
12 
10 
9 
7 
6 
4 
2 
1 
59 
58 
56 
54 
53 
51 
50 
48 
46 



H M 

11 4" 
11 39 
morn 

56 

1 58 
8 
4 1 
sets. 

6 89 

7 11 

7 44 

8 17 

8 52 

9 30 
10 10 

10 55 

11 43 

morn 

36 

1 32 

2 33 

3 83 

4 88 
rises. 

6 44 

7 26 

8 11 

9 1 
9 54 

10 51 



versed Kith the cofifeo -roaster, although the cleansing of the duLg-pit conMnu- 
ed for several hoars after. The b<'st mode of using the coffee as a disinfectant 
is (o dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then roast'the powder on a 
moderately heated iron plate, until it assumes a dark brown tint; when it is 
fit for ur-e. Then tspiinkle it in sinks or ceRs-^uols, or lay it on a plate in the 
rc^ra which you wish to hare purified. Coffee acid or coffee oil acts more 
readily in minute quantities. 

Thb Chemical BAifOMeTEu. — Take along narrow bottle, such as an old 
fashioned Eau-de-Cologne bottle, and put into it two and a half drachms of 
camphor, and eleven drachms of spirits of wine; when the camphor is di8< 



^c^-- 



10 th JUONTK. OCTOBER, 186 6. 31 days. 










nSun on Merid. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-Yorl 


k. 


WasbiDgton or noon 


mark. 

M. 8. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. 


Third Quarter,- •• 


• 1 


1 25 mo. 


1 13 mo. 


1 1 mo. 1 


11 49 86 


New Moon, 


. 8 


14 ev. 


2ev. 


11 50 mo. 9 


11 47 16 


First Quarter,* • • • 


. 16 


4 39 ev. 


4 27 ev.' 


4 15 ev. 


17 


11 45 24 


VlII T. \f rinw 


• 23 

. 30 


7 29 ev. 
10 1 1110. 


7 17 ev. 
9 49 ino. 


7 5ev. 25 
9 37 1110 


IX 44 9 


Third Quarter, •.• 


5 




OQ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


H 




For Boston. New-Enjr- 


For N York City, Phi- 


For Wash inert on. 




^ 


s 

^1^ 


land, N. York State, 


Indelphia, Coini., N. 


Maryl'd,VirgX 
Kenry.Mies^rl, 


h- 




Michigan, Widconain. 


Jcr:*fy, Penn., Olilo, 


§ 




5 


CD 




Iowa and Orejron. 


Indiana and Illinois. 


and Caliroruia. 


H 


8UN SUNI 


.MOUN 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN MOON 1 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


•< 


•^ 

A 


OQ 


rit*et) 1 
H M 


jets. 

H M 


rises. 


Bast. 


risen 
H M 


sets. 
H M 


rises. 


N. Y. 


rises 

H M 


sets. 

H M 


rises. 


"" 


Q » >' 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


1 


M 


3 IB 55 


5 57. 


5 42 


11 44 


5 19 


5 56 


5 43 


11 48 


2 5 


5 65 


548 


11 52 


2 


T 


3 40 14 


5 58 


5 40 


mori) 


6 2? 


5 57 


5 41 


morn 


3 18 


556 


542 


morn 


3 


W 


4 3 28 


5 59 


5 39 


47 


7 29 


5 58 


5 39 


50 


4 15 


5 57 


540 


58 


4 


T 


4 26 40 


6 


5 37 


1 48 


8 28 


5 59 


5 38 


1 51 


5 14 


5 58 


5 89 


1 68 


5 


F 


4 49 49 


6 1 


5 35 


2 50 


9 21 


6 


5 36 


2 52 


6 7 


5 59 


6 37 


2 64 


6 


s 


5 12 54 


6 2533 


3 51 


10 7 


6 1|5 35 


8 52 


6 53 


6 


5 35 


3 58 


7 





5 35 55 


6 3 


5 32 


4 52 


10 49 


6 2 


5 33 


4 52 


7 35 


6 1 


5 84 


4 52 


8 


M 


5 58 52 


6 4 


5 30 


sets. 


U 25 


6 3 


5 31 


setb. 


8 11 


6 2 


6 82 


sets. 


9 


T 


6 21 45 


6 


5 28 


6 13 morn 


6 4 


5«0 


6 15 


8 52 


6 3 


5 31 


6 17 


10 


W 


6 44 32 


6 7 


5 27 


6 46 


6 


6 5 


5 28 


6 48 


9 31 


6 4 


5 29 


6 51 


11 


T 


7 7 14 


6 8 


5 25 


7 21 


45 


6 7 


5 27 


724 


10 8 


6 5 


6 28 


7 27 


12 


F 


7 29 50 


6 9 


5 23 


7 59 


I 22 


6 8:5 25 


8 3 


10 40 


6 6 


226 


8 7 


13 


S 


7 52 20 


6 10 


5 22 


8 42 


2 


6 9 523 


8 45 


11 29 


6 7 


5 26 


8 50 


14! A 


8 14 43 


6 11 


5 20 


9 28 


2 43 


6 10 5 22 


9 32 


mom 


6 8 


5 23 


9 86 


15 


M 


8 37 


6 13 


5 19 


10 19 


3 30 


6 11 


5 20 


10 22 


16 


6 9' 5 22 


10 27 


16 


r 


8 59 8 


6 14 


5 17 


11 12 


4 2(» 


6 12 5 19 


11 16 


1 6 


6 10,521 


11 19 


17 


w 


9 21 9 


6 15 


5 15 


morn 


5 13 


6 13 5 17 


morn 


1 59 


6 11 


5 19 


mom 


18 


T 


9 43 2 


6 16 


5 14 


lO: 6 10 


6 14' 5 16 


13 


2 5<) 


6 12 


5 18 


16 


19 


F • 


10 4 47 


6 17 


5 12 


1 11 


7 9 


6 15; 5 14 


1 13 


3 55 


6 13 


5 16 


1 15 


20 
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27 
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13 42 41 
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4 57 
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6 25 5 2 


11 48 


31 


W 1U4 12 13 


6 32 


4 .T) niornl 6 4 


6 29 4 58lmornl 2 50' 
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solved) which it will readily do by slight agitation, add the following mix- 
ture: — Take water, nine drachms; nitrate of potash (saltpetre,) thirty-eight 
grains; and moriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac, ) thirty -eight trains. Dis- 
solve these salts in the water prior to mixing with the camphorated spirit; 
then shak^ the whole well together. Cork the bottle well, and wax the top, 
I but afterwards make a very small aperture in the eork with a red-hot needle. 
The bottle then may be hung up, or placed in any stationary 
observing the differentappearances which the materials assume, 
changes, it becomes an excellent prognosticator of a storm or 



red-hot needle. 
y position. By A 
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Leech Barometer. — Take an eight ounce phial, and put in it three gills 
of water, and place in it a healthy leech, changing the ^yaterin summer once 
a week, and in winter once in a fortnight, and it will most accurately prognos- 
ticate the wither. If the weather is to he fine, the leech lies motionless at 
the bottom or the glass and coiled together in a spiral form ; if rain may be 
expected, it will creep up to the top of its lodgings and remain there till the 
weather is settled; if we are to have wind, it will move through its habita- 
tion with amazing swiftness, and seldom goes to rest till it begins to blow 
bard; if a remarkable storm of thunder and rain is to succeed, it will lodge 
for some days before almost continually out of the water, and discover great 
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uneasiness in violent throes and convulsivo-like motions; in frost as in clear 
summer-like weather it lies constantly at the bottom; and in snow as in rainy 
weather pitches its dwelling in the very mouth of the phial. The top should 
be covered over with a piece of muslin. 

A VERY Good Microscope may be made by dropping a little Balsam of 
Fir, or Canada Balaam, on the under siJe of a thin piece of glass. It may 
be used both before and after it is dry. A Microscope will be of material as- 
sistance in detecting the a(!nii.^ture of impure substances with articles of food. 
Even a common phial Ulled with water posscssus a high magnifying power. 
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RURAL AFFAIRS. 



■WORK IN ITS SIEASOJT 



^^HE following hints lire not intended aa full directioua, but M 
&r timelj BuggeHtions to assist in the pei^foi'mance of the yarioiis 
'it; opemtions of tlie garden in their proper senson, as delay op 
^^ neglect from forgctfulneas freqiientlj leads tu poor succeea or 

IVork for Janaai?. 

'CHEN Garden.— Little can he done out of dooi-s in the norllieni and 
middle states. V.irioiis picpamtiona nuiy, however, he niiide, Khiih will 
' >«ontiall; lessen labor and care, when active oiit-duor opcrntions comnienue. ' 



1} 
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i: Fig. ft.^CforMri qf hot-bed frames 




Pig. 3.— Mode of connecting comen o^ 
hot-bed frumee. 



Hot-bed frames (figs. 2 and 8) 
may be constructed or repair- 
ed. Kotliing is better for the 
inside of the lioards which come 
in contact with the earth than 
two or three good coatings of 
gas-tar, applied hot, when the 
boards are perfectly dry. It will 
preserve them from decay many 
times longer than if unprotected. 
The outside may be painted with 
common yellow ochre paint. If any 
glasses in the sash have been broken, 
replace them and secure any that are 
loose. Of the various substitutes for 
glass, suqIi as varnished muslin, oiled 
paper, &c., none will compare to glass 
i tself. Hand-glasses of various forms, 



may be now made ready for spring use. Fig. 4, is a hand-glass, made by 




Fig. 4. 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6. 



sliding a pane of glass on each side of a double-sloped box, in tin grooves 
nailed m\ each edge, with a wire loop for handling and hanging up. Fig. 6, 
is a box hand-glass. Fig. 6, is a long hand-glass, for drills. 

Procure or prepare bean-poles and various stakes, brush for peas, &c.; as 
the latter is most easily inserted by means of a good sharp dibbler, 
procure one or two of these tools. A blacksmith may manufacture 
one with a steel point, in a hollow, conical form, into which an 
old spade handle may be inserted, as shown in fig. *J. Be&n-poles 
are best inserted in holes made with a crow-bar. 

Manure. — As nothing is more important than a plenty of manure 
for successful kitchen-gardening, every means should be resorted 
to for an abundant supply. Thoroughly prepared compost is always 
Fig. 7. best, and the beds may be commenced in winter. As lopg or 
Didbier. fibrous manure can never be intermixed well with garden soil, it j 
should be used only in such compost-heaps (figs. 8 and 9) as are to remain 
over summer. If spread in thin, alternate layers, with loam, peat, turf or 
leaf-mould, and the heap worked over and made fine, after laying several 





eicellent enriching matciial. AsprinkUng 
of Cnsb or leached asbes on each la.yer, as the heap is made up, will add to 
Manure in a fresher state will anawer well for mauy crops, pro- 
Btraw or long litter is used, and the manure ia thoioughl; and 
Guelj incorporated with the sail when applied. In this case it will bo neces- 
10 avoid tbe use of ati-uw for litter (uuless chopped short,) and use aair- 
31' leaves. A pile of strong, fresh manure should be reserved for eail; 
liol-beds. 

If AspaToffu) Bedt were not mulched or coated late in autumn, the work 
maj stm be performed. Its chief objects are to protect the plants and to 
fitmlsh liquid manure for the roola, both of which accelerate the early 
growth of tlie shoots. 

Seeds. — Tlicse should be procured as early as opportunity presents. Get 
llie very beat, fi-om tlie most reliable sources. Never purcbaae seeds merely 
because tbey are cheap. Dishonest, tenth-rate dealers mil old and new 
Beeds together, and H is difficult to delect the fiaud. It is not economy to 
prepaiB ground in Gtie condition at, much eipeuse, and then grovr pbor vege- 
lahleB, or lose a crop by the failure of seeds. 
FiowER GiKDEH. — Cuttlngs may be prepared of hardy dewduous shrubs, 
and packed avay in celtara, in boxes of damp moss. Hardy 
ahnitie, set out in autamii may be mulched with magiure; 
it will tend to protect the roots from cold, assist in enrich- 
ing tbe soil, and preveiit the groond 
from becoming hai-d and crusted In 
. . J spring. In the middle states, where 
. ^ / the ground ia not frozen, beds for 
\ ,10^ the spring planting of flowerB may 
\. // be cut in turf, and the eicavaUon . 
\^^ ^^ filled with enriching materials; and 
AA "j/ trenching, where necessary, may be 
> performed. Marking sticks, rods 

f for tying up floiver stalks, and strne- .__ 
tures (figs. 10 and 11) for support- 
ing climbers may be mnde, 
,^ GBKEN-HutlSK. — As plai 

green-bouse, dnriug (his 






foreUnoirt. 



fet;*— 
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the year, are mostly iu a nearly dormant state, they need but very little 
watering. The soil may be examined, and if moderately or slightly moist, 
that is sufficient. The temperature should be about 46^ or 50^ in the day 
time, and 35^* to 40® at night — never lower than 85**. Watch the ther- 
mometer sufficiently to prevent all danger of freezing. In very severe 
weather exterior matting must be resorted to. 

"Work £oT February* 

Kitcpien-Garden. — Read the directions for last month, most of which 
will be applicable throughout the present month. Hot-beds for the early 
forcing of cabbage, tomato, egg-plant^, &c., may be made in the middle 
states. Procure a supply of fresh manure for these, and old or decayed 
manure or compost for spring application to open ground. Composts, worked 
over and made fine, greatly exceed in value coarse and imperfect mixtures. 
Hardy grapevines, currants and gooseberries may be pruned. Examine 
tools and see they are all in repair. Procure the very best, now tliat labor 
is so high priced — for a tool costing two dollars, and enabling a workman to 
do fifty cents more of labor per day, will pay for itself many times over 
during the season. Seed drills, and all implements for saving labor, should 
be procured. 

Seeds. — Observe the remarks under last month, and obtain the 
best selected seeds, from the most reliable sources. Plant but few 
varieties, and these the best — but a share 'of the n*ew sorts may be 
placed on trial, on a small scale. Among the leading kinds the 
following varieties may be mentioned as 
worthy of planting for general crops. 
Figures and descriptions are given of 
several of these, to assist in identifying 
the varieties, and for preventing mis- 
takes.* 

liadish. — The Olive-shaped is the 
best early; the long scarlet (tig. 12) is 
the best for general crops. The Black 
Spanish is sown late, for winter use. 

Beet. — The Bassano (fig. 13) is the 
best early variety; it is flat, somewhat 
like a flat turnip, but more ribbed, and 
varies from four to six inches in diame- 
ter. It is not suitable for long keeping, 
becoming coai-se and fibrous. It is suc- 
Fig. 12. ceeded in a few days by the Early Turnip Fig. 18. 




* For most of these figures, copied from Burros "Vegetables of America,'* we 
arc Indebted to J. E. Tiltok & Co., publiBhers, Boston. 





Flff. se. _ F\g. »1. Fig. XL 

flavored. It is » poor keepei-, vhicli is its chief objecttoD. It is, hocever, 
well ndapleJ for nowing at the close of summer, for enrlj use, or luarkuUng 
ill spring. Tlie Yellow Onion (6g. 22) ia no eieoilenl -vanoly, nidel j kuown 
and ^ilensitelf cultlriit«d. 1[ is lattier atKne mediuni in aize, lins a ;^ellaH' 
iah-bronn akin and a nearly nbite, fine-grained and well-Savored fiesli. The 
Danieis Onion is a aub-variely, greater in prodociiveness l>ut Dot so good a 

Oneumbtrt.—Thv earlj elnater, (fig. 23,) ia small 
■ml very cnrij. It is quite productive and a popular 
early garden sort, but is not aduptcd for pii.'kUiig. Tlie 
Early Frame is a few days later, and is a well known 
and a good sort. Tbe Long Green is one uf tlie best 
for general use. 

Jfefons.— The Green Cilron, (fig. U.) is nearly 70 
and regularly ribbed; in size meiiiuiii or rather si: 
akin green and thickly netted; flesh green, very Juicy, 
with a rich and Sugary Bavor. It is uniformly excel- 
lent, quite prodiLvtive and ia one of the most valnable 
varieties. The laige Netted Hn^meioii, (fig. 25,) ia 
large, ovnl, strongly ribbed, tliiokly netted, yellow; 
flesh yellow, thick and sweet, but not so juicy and 
melting as (he last; bardy, and nell adapted to c 

Ifato'mriai,*. — The Black 
Spanish is targe in size, round- 
tail or oblong, somewhat ribbed, 
skin very dark green, fiesli deep 
red, line grained, sweet and ei- 
cellent; seeds nearly blnck. 
The Carolina Walei-melon ia 
large, oblong, deep gitwn, 1 



E eguCed with pale green; flesh 
granalar, crisp, sweet, and of a ^ ^ 
eood quality; seedablack. The f) 
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Pig. m.—Larfft XtltuS XutkmilBn. 
Uounbiin Sweet watcrniiilon is »miUr in rorm, but 
of Jarkcr green ; aee^a brono. 

Sguashfi. — Among tlie ntmieroas rarielics, the 
following mrik na soniE of the best : Summer Ciwk- 
npck, (fig. 26,) isbuslij in liiiliit; fruit medium in 
rize. measuring nbout eight iui^hM in IciirMi ; bilght '^'S- ^ 

fcllov, WHrtj. It is soft, and ensilj penctinted by the naiJ, when joung 
ami at n projicr an;c tor use. It nrteritni-ilB becnmes harder, and the flesh 
coarse and unlit for eooking. Tlie Scitilot»ed, (Gg. S7,) is early, erect ii 

[riiei'ival ill form, iteeplif nu<t 
regularly scalloped. It shuutd 



FiK. 37. ng. SS. 

be used nlien not more than lialf grown. It is not quite ao dry and sweet 
■a tlie summer crookneeli. The right time for u^ng Uicae two vnrietiea is 
ensily deterrainei] by piercing them with, the finger nail. Tlie Uubbnrd 
Squasli, (lig. 28,) is an eicellent variety, which haa of late yeara liBcoine 
widely known fur its eicellent quality and long keeping. The form la on 
irregular orni, oi' somewlint like a double cone; surface knotty, dull green; 
Sesb rich, yellow, fine grained, sweet, dry and c^icellent; keeps well through 
the niuter, but ia ratJier best when nearly freah. Sweet Potato Squash, , i 
' (fig. se,) is somewhat einiilar to the Hubbard, hut is larger and smoother, TV 
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and tLe akin much lighter Id color. Tba 
flesli is fcUofl', fine gruoed and sweet, 
nearly equal to tbe Hubbsrd. Winter 
Croockoeck, (fig. 30,) is an old, nidel;- 
known sort, remarkable fiir ita productlre- 
nesa and eaae of cuUiva^on, Jt la quite 
Tariable is 9lzi>, form and qualit;. 

All tbeso, aa well as other Tarictieaorthe 
I Squash, aliould be planted far away from 
I each otlier. Two varieties in the same gar- 
den, even when planled at opposite sidea, 
will become intermiied and deteriorate. 
"8-«0- (5i««p<.— The Early Sugai'-loaf is the 

earliest variety, but must be used as soon 
as tbe heads become solid, aa it will not 
keep long. It ia immediatetj roltowed by 
the Early York, one of the oldest, most 
popnlar and l>est early aorla. Tbe Winter 
Drumheads, of vhich there are sereml sub- 
Tariedea, ore the best for winter use. The 
Savoys are distinct varicUea; remarkable 
for their tender and delicate texture, but 
they do not head so compactly as the com- 
mon sorts. Tbe Green Globe Savoy, (fig. 
81,) is one of the best and most commonly 
, known. As it requires a long time to per* 
feet its lieads, it should be planted early, 
have rich soil and receive good caltivalioD. 
The Bed Calibage ii desirable for pickling. 
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Ptal.—One of tlie best eavl}' Tarieties is LandictU'd Extra Envlj' ; wliicli, 
hoHerer, quiukly ripens iu seed. Tlje Eiigtiiia is one of llie finest of tiie 
new earlj sotta. Tiie Cbampion of England and t!ie Marrowfats are tlie bsst 
of tbe 1ate> varieties. ■ 

Fldwer GiBDSH. — See directions for last ujonlb. Stick?, rods and struc- 
tures for suppur^ng Doners nnd climbers, being constantly exposed to 
moiiture, sbould be protected trom dcca; bv pjiiitt. Avoid rendering tlicm 
conspicuous bj painting wLiCe; small rods ma; b^ green ; larger structures 
appear much beat if painted brown. To prevent decaying at Joints, apply 
a tliicit (josling of gas tar at tliose places when tliej ore put togetiier. 
Slakes, poles, kc, sliuuld be well coated witb the some material, where the; 
enter the ground. 

Hardj shrubs may be pruned for the purpose of bringing them into aym- 
metrical sliape; if tliey grow too freely, cut off the lunger leadeis; it too 
feeble,-tbin out the Sower spurs. 

QmiN-HouBE. — Follon tlie directions of last montb 
^ in relatioD Co temperature and watering. Plants 
• beginning to grow will need more water, as they tbrow 
off a portion from their frCBh 

overdo the matter. Keep 
both shrubs and plants, as ■ 
aoon as they commence grow- ■ 
Ing, pinched into compact ^ 
symmetrical shape, and avoi<f J 
one-sided and long-stemmed 
grow til. Remove decayed 
lesTea and every tiling ad- 
verse to neatness ; destroy 
insects by fumigation with 
tobacco and a solution of 
whale oil or soft soap. Re- 
ng.lia^^Boi%(T«in. pot °' top-dress the soil t}g. aa.-W<il tralntd 
"t ffnai-Aoiat plant, where necessary. graa-iouM plaat. 

Work for Rlarcb. 

EiTCHCH Gardin.— Open ground work ( 
middle states, and Ujwaiils tlie end of the mo 
till danger from cold nnd freezing stoima has 

Aiparagtit b<d» should be forked up the 
ground, turning under the manure applied in 
to the crowns orfuruiiog slioots. Pie-plant n 
iiig each plant witb a barrel open at top and 

c*« 



the frost leaves th» 
and avoiding iiijurj; 

.allied curly by 

ind filling it loosely 
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with manure; the stalks will grow up through the manure and become 
large, blanched, tender and excellent. Early potatoes may be accelerated 
by placing the cut roots closely together in a hot-bed, and covgpng with a 
few inches of earth. Set these out wheif the sprouts have about reached 
the surface, and a week or two will be gained by the operation. If allowed 
more room in a hot-bed, they may be set out when two or three inches high ; 
but in either case the transplanting should not be done so early as to cause 
danger from frost. Lettuce, sown in autumn, transplanted into the hot-bed, 
will come forward earlier than if sown there. The earliest peas may be 
planted as soon as the ground admits working. 

Hot-beda in the northern states, for ordinary purposes, should not be made 
before the 20th. If made earlier, for prolonged forcing, they will need en- 
casing in fresh manure before the old heap becomes spent. 

Manitre, if not spread in autumn, should be applied as early as practiea- 
ble to open ground ; and if the soil admits, worked in towards the close of 
the present month. Remember that manure thoroughly and finely inter- 
mixed with the soil is worth more than double such as is left ia lumps or 
masses, or deeply spaded under in a single stratum. 

Flower Garden. — New beds for planting annuals, herbaceous perennials 
and shrubs, if not made last autumn, should be made as early as the ground 
opens, that the enriching materials may become thoroughly diffused through 
the soil. Hardy perennials and bulbs should be divided and set out as soon 
as the soil will admit, as they commence growing early. Hardy shrubs may 

be transplanted at the same time, 

or afterwards. Be careful to 

spread out all the fine roots, and 

fill among them well with fine soil ; 

cut^ the shoots back well, to give 

them a good form, and to cause a 

fine start. Sow annuals in hot- 
bed for early flowering. 

Tender shrubs and plants, and 
half-hardy bulbs, which were 
covered with leaves or evergreens 
in winter, should have this cover- 
ing gradually removed as warm 
weather ap'Jaroaches. Clear away 
all unnecessary litter, and keep the ground neat and clean. 

Hardy roses should be pruned before the buds open, and enriching ma- 
terials applied to the soil. The fresh start thus given them will furnish a 
finer and more copious bloom. 

Box edging may be re-set towards the close of the moQth. If, aa some- 
times happens, the plants have grown tall and large, set them deeply in a 





Fig. Si.— Careless 
ly ptamUd shrvb. 



Fig. m.—WeU planted 
shrubs 
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narrow trench, spread otit the branches 
like a fan, (fig. 36,) and press the earth, 
as the trenches fill, compactly against 
thera ; then sliear oflf the whole row near- 
ly to the ground. Tliese will all grow 
and leare no gaps. 

New lawns should be sown heavily with 

fltii table grass seed, (at tlie rate of two 

Fig. tKi.-^8etiMnff cut bosD-tdffimff. bushels or more per acre,) as early as the 

the ground can be prepared and properly mellowed. The seed will start 

early, and grow beyond the reach of summer drought, and being mown 

every week, will form a beautiful turf the same year. Lawns formed by 

sodding should be 
niade very early, bc- 




*ri-^^^^^^^^^^^^^??l^=?^s^fr£:-r»«'-^ fore the erass starts, 
F\g.2n.—3a<a»i4adtwf, and the turf laid 

,..^,^^.^., closely and compactly so 
that there may be no cre- 
vices between the cut 
Fig. d6.^W€U laid tuif. poi-tions or beneath them. 

Orken-House. — ^Air very freely in fine weather. Head back oi-anges or 
give them a proper shape. Give water more freely to plants in full growth. 
Remove ail dead leaves, ti-immings and rubbifUi, as well as dust, from the 
leaves, and moss or mould from the outside of the pots, and give the whole 
apartment a neat and fresh appearance. Carnations may be layered and 
fuchsias propagated by cuttings. Repot and prune plants. 

These directions being for green-house plants only, (and not for those from 
tropical regions requiring a high heat,) the temperature should be continued 
moderate, or from 45*» 60<». 

IVork fV>r April* 

Kitchen Garden. — Oumplete the labors directed in last month and pre- 
pare the ground for early crops as soon as sufficiently dry. With heavy soils 
at least a week or two may he guiiicd by underdraining; and sometimes the 
Same excellent effect may be attained by the addition of sand from any 
source where it can be obtained. It will be observed that the application of 
sand has this great advantage over manuring, — it remains perpetually in the 
soil In the northern states all the eai'ly garden crops may be planted soon 
afler the opening of this month, if a good soil has been prepared. Hardy 
plants, such as pai^nips, carrots, beets and onions, may be sown as early as 
the ground is fit for them. Those more sensitive to cold, such as beans, cu-^ 
cumbers and squashes, cannot be hurried by early planting; but only by forf 
warding in hot-beds, or starting under hand-glasses. 

Asparagus should be transplanted very early or before the shoots appear. 
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It will continue longer and flourish better if two distinct beds are pro- 
vided and sboots cut from them alteraate seasons ; a continued cutting from 
the same bed has a tendency to check the roots. The old practice of dig- 
ging a pit three or four feet deep for asparagus, and filling it with a rich com- 
post of manure and soil, is unnecessary — and induces planters to place 
the roots too closely together, in order to obtain all they can from the bed. 
The shoots will be larger and better if the plants are allowed plenty of room 
ou a soil less than half as deep, with constant cultivation to keep the sur- 
face mellow. Asparagus beds covered with manure litter in autumn or 
winter, should have this forked in as soon as the soil thaws, avoiding injury 
to the crowns. 

Hot-beds may be made in the northern states by the first of the month, 
and will prove useful in forwarding young cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, 
radishes and cucumbera, as well as many other vegetables. Cucumbers «nd 
other plants which do not bear removal well, should "be planted in pieces of 
inverted turf or in small pots. 

In planting seeds it is import&nt to observe a proper depth corresponding 
with the size of the seed. More injury is done by deep than by shallow 
planting ; unless the work be postponed late in the season, when the soil i» 
quite dry. We have known unskillfnl gardeners, for example, to cover 
beets two or three inches deep, very few of which come up, and the seeds- 
men denounced as a consequence. Seed fi*om the some parcel covered 
scarcely an inch in depth came up copiously. Avoid superficial waterings 
of planted seed in dry weather, as it only serves to moisten and crust the 
surface. 

As soon as young crops appear, keep the soil constantly mellowed to accele- 
rate growth and destroy weeds. 

In .all instances never work a strong soil when wet or adhesive, whether 
for planting seeds or for cultivating it. 

Flower Garden. — The first work is to clear away all rubbish and stalks 
of plants, straw, leaf or manure coverings, &c. The sooner that the beds 
for annual flowers can be prepared the better, in order that the compost 
mixed with the soil may become thoroughly incorporated. Seeds of vei7 
hardy plants which start readily or spring freely from self-sown seeds in 
autumn, may be sown early in spring. Others which germinate with more 
difficulty, should not be put in until later, or when the soil has become warm. 
Many seeds are lost and disappointment caused by planting them too soon. 

If the soil is too dry to start them readily, it may be kept 
moist for a few days by a covering of matting or sacking, 
and the young plants may be protected by placing over 
them a box or broad hoop stretched with thin muslin, or 
inverted flower pots, (fig. 39,) slightly propped up on the 
Y\g, 89. north side. Care must be observed in the depth of burying 
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the seed. Very small ones, such as the Portulacea, should not be half an inch 
deep, the moisture of the surface being preserved as above described. 

Remember tiiat the great secret of success in raising beautiful annual 
flowers is, 1. A good selection of sorts ; Sdly. A good, well prepared soil ; 
Sdly. Thinning out, so as to give plenty of room for each plant; and 4thly. 
Pinching in during growth, so ns to form neat, symmetrical, densely bloom- 
ing plants. Annual flowers which have been started in hot-beds, should not 
be set out before the end of the month or later. 

Biennials and perennials sown a year ago should be reset, giving each plant 
sufficient room. Stools of perennials which have become large, and which 
it is desired to multiply, should be taken up and carefully pulled asunder, 
and replanted^^doing the work very early, before growth has commenced. 
The growth of dahlias may be started in pots within doors. 

Hyacinths shaded from the sun at the commencement of blooming, will be 
finer and continue longer. 

Towards the end of the month care should be given to mellowing the soil 
in flower beds, especially in those occupied with perennials, were it is liable 
to become crusted. 

Lawns should be sown as early in the spring as the ground can be pre- 
pared ; and the seed very thickly sown, brushed, raked or rolled in. It will 
start more evenly and densely than if the sowing is done later, being careful 
to mow it at least once a month during the season. 

Gravel-walks should be constantly kept in neat condition — nothing can 
make a flower garden appear well where the walks are neglected or left un- 
even or with ragged edges, or with irregular or angular border-lines. Let 
them form graceful curves and possess a neat, smooth, finished surface, and 
they will S^^^ character to almost any grounds they traverae. 

FUnioefr Beds and Edgings. — The modern practice, which is undoubtedly 

the best in every respect, — for 
economy, beauty and landscape 
,. ^effect, — of cutting circular, el- 
liptical and arabesque beds in 

mg. 4i.-t1ou,^ S^/Z~in turr, vMk <„, smooth turf nearly obvUtes the 

edging. necessity of formmg edgnigs to 

these beds ; hence the lessened demand for box edging and plants of a simi- 
lar character. In some cases, however, such may be desirable, and if 
ulaced on lawns nothing perhaps is better than ornamental tile of a soft 

brown color made for 
this purpose, project- 
ing but slightly above 
the surface. Edging 
made of growing 
plants is only appli- 





i^^ 






Fig. 41.— /85m«oi* of Flower Bedy cut in turf. 
cable to beds which do not border on grass. Box, if well planted or started 
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and kept properly shorn down, forms a neat 
edging for a few years; but as it becomes older 
Fig. 43.— 7U0 edging. loses its fresh appearance and is liable to be 
killed in spets. The smaller species of iris form stout, vigorous edgings, 
easily kept within bounds. A neat and good edging is also formed of the 
Blue-eyed grass or SUyrinehiumy a native plant, growing frequently in wet 
meadows tliroughout the country. 

Insects, as warm weather approaches, will begin to make their appearance. 
Use the usual appliances of tobacco-water, tobacco smoke, white hellebore, 
soap-suds, &c. 

Oreen-House. — Accustom the plants to fresh ur whenever the atmosphere 
outside becomes warm,, lessening fire as the season advances, or keeping it 
up only at night. Place the hardiest plants nearest the draughts of fresh 
air. Water sufficiently such as are growing rapidly, and spai-iqgly those 
more nearly in a dormant state. Syringe frequently. Apply liquid manure 
to feeble plants, and cutback old or stunted ones to start new slioots. Pinch 
back such as are freely growing, to give them symmetrical' form. Give fresh 
soil where necessary, and keep the earth well loosened. Hake cuttings of 
Verbenas, Petunias and Fuchsias. 

VTork A»r May. 

Kitchen Garden. — Complete the work prescribed last month. Finish 
sowing hardy vegetables; and as soon as the soil becomes warm, plant 
beans, cucumbei-s, melons and squashes. Set out plants from hot-beds, and 
re-sow failures. Thin out plants where too uiick, and constantly destroy all 
weeds on their first appearance. Insects will begin to multiply — one of the 
best ren>edies for tliem is a brood of young chickens which may be placed 
in any desired part of the garden, by confining, the b%n to a coop. The 
striped bug so destructive to cucumbers and squashes, may be destroyed by 

passing around twice a day and killing with thumb and 
finger ; or they may be kept off by means of boxes co- 
vered with fine netting, (fig. 43.) Small cheese boxes, or 
even circular strawberry boxes answer a good purpose, 
being prepared similar to the circular shade for flower- 
Fig. 48. seeds represented in the directions for last month. 
Keeping the surface of the soil constantly fine and mellow, will serve to 
retain a sufficient degree of moisture better than any watering. 

Water-melons usually succeed best on light warm soils ; but heavy soil 
may be made to produce them in great abundance by intermixing thoroughly 
a copious supply of fresh manure to a depth of twenty inches or more and 
several feet in breadth, raising the surface to a height of about one foot. 

Among the best varieties of Sweet Corn, is Darling's Early, (fig. 44,) ma- 
turing quite early, producing little fodder and proving excellent in quality. 
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The Hill Corn, (flg:46,) well known in some parts of MaasaohueeMa, iiSTery 
prodnctiTe 8-rowed yellow sort. 

A few special directions, ramlllnr ta eipo- 
rieDCedgardenei3,but perhaps useful to others, 
may be briefly given:— Plant peas for succes- 
son— diCTerent Tarieties of squaahee and mel- 
otis which iDtennix, should be placed re- 
mote rrom each other — tomatoes transplanted 
bot-beds, giring about Tour feet square 
for each plant, and if they grow iujonantly, 
more than to cover this space, the soil 
bag been too highly manured and tliey should 
be placed on land of less fertility — seeds of 
doubtful qnality should be tested before sow- 
ing largely — insert poles for running beans be- 
they are planted ; IhoLima will ripen beet 
:he south aide of a building or wall — long 
B for the mniu crop maj be sown towards I 
close of the month. Tha hand glasses 
tionedin the directions foraformerDionth, 
be used for covering tender plants when 
' Fig. 44 frosty nigbrs are feared. 

Flower Girdeb. — Follow the directions given last month 
for preparing the ground atid planting seed. Re-plant an- 
nnals from hot-beds, and thin out where too thick — a com- 
mon reason why tbey do not grow and bloom well, is over 
crowding tlie surface. Sliadcs or awniogs placed on tulips Flg.4G. 
will mucb prolong the blooming season. Early bulbs, when the leaves are 
dead, should be token up and packed away, marking each sort accurately. 
Tall flower stalks likely to be bioken down with wind, should be tied to neat 
stakes. Btancbiiig ornamentals, tending to grow tall and meagre, should be 
pinched back while growing, to give tliem a more compact form. 

Keep grnvel walks neatly dressed— mellow the surface of flower-beds — 
mow lawns once n week or oiloner, and preserve a neat appearance in the 
whole grounds. 

Bedding plants from green-houses may be set out during the latter part of 
the month, such as verbenas, salvias, pelargoniums, &c. 

Care should be token, in forming flower-beds, whether of annuals, hardy 
perennials or bedding plamij, not to mix together those of dissimilar charac- 
ter, and especially those quite unlike in habit and height. Where flower- 
beds are cut in lawn, each entire bed should beoccnpied with tbe same plant 
so as (o form masses of Sowers, or with more than one if tliey are of the , 
same height and bloom together. A saccesdon of different sorts may tw in ^ ' 



e instances bbtaiiied from the aanie bed, — ror eiimple, uiiinilt tmu- 
plaated after earl; bullH, or betneen lierbac«0us peremuola tbat grow up- 
rigliC and do not spread luiicli lutvrally, 

Irbin-Sodse. — Most of tbe plants in pota maj be rerngved to open 
ground bt^rore tbe close of tbe mouth. Skill may be exercised m amm^ag 
'leni so as to group well togetlicr, and the pots should be kept clean, and 
le plaula in a neat condition. Many groiviiig plants will need dialling to 
larger pots. Those renininiiig in tbe green-house should be supplied with 
pleutj of fresb air, vbicb in nanii weutber may be giveu copiously. 

IVork Tor Jlnne. 

ElTCiiEH GiKDEN.— Tlie cliief poiuLi of attention during this moDth an 
constant tillage, and the deetrui'tioii of weede. There is no necea^tj that 
a Mngle weed siiould grow in a nrell-nianaged garden — niost gardeneta being 
satisfied with deatroj'ing uineteen- 
tirentieths snd leacing the twen- 
tieth to grow and ripen seed. It 
would be welt to destroy tbe lat- 
ter as well as the others. Coa- 
stiinl tillage tends to preserre 
moisture in hot weHllier, and to 
accelerate tliegi'owthofthe plants. 
If labor is scarce provide tbe very 
best tools — wliicb at a very slight 
inci'CRsed cost, may double .tbe 
efTective work of tbe gardener. 

We have given, in formernnm- 
bers of the Register, tbe mode of 
iniiiiiug tomatoes on a trellis. A 
convenient, simple and ecouomt- 
' cnl support may be made of nai^ 
raw hoops, varyingtrom a footto 
I eighteen inches in diametel', and 

secured to three stakes about four 
feet high, placed as shown in fig. 
46. See Illustrated Annual Kegis- 
ter for 1863, page 331, for rais- 

Plnnt for succession, pens, beans 
and sweet com, and beets for 
Fig. 48.— floop trainlns Tamatoes. winter crops. Set out celery and 

cabbages — the latter are effectuiiliy protected from the grub or cut-worm, by 
/ ' wrapping around tbe stem a small piece of writing paper, so tliat when set 

®=*= . . 
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out^he paper may extend an inch or so above and below the surface of the 
soil. Dip the roots in tliin mud before setting out, and they will need no 
shading from the sun. Watch for insects as directed last montli. 

Gooseberries may be easily kept for winter use if picked while yet green 
and hard-^if nearer ripening they will spoil. Fill bottles full with them, cork 
them up dry, and place them in a cool and quite dark cellar. 

Flower Gardjsn. — Set out dahlias and complete the transplanting of bed- 
ding plants and hardy annuals. Short-lived flowering annuals may be sown 
late. Continue to take up bulbs as the leaves become dry, remove off-sets 
if any, and when the surface is dry remove and pack away. Stake tall 
flower-stems, and cut away and clear off dead stalks. Removing the flower 
buds from roses as soon as they form, will cause them to give a later or se- 
cond crop. Removing seed-vessels before ripe will prolong the flowering of 
other plants. Gather ripe seeds. 

Green-House. — Give plenty of air — carry out all but the tenderest plants — 
insert cuttings for propagation — make layers — wash foliage — ^mulch pots in 
open ground with mowings of lawn, to retain moisture. 

IVork for July. 

Kitchen Garden. r-Co»tinue without intermission the hoeing and mel- 
lowing of the surface of the soil, and the destruction of weeds. Thin out 
crops where the plants crowd each other. The thinnings of beets may be 
used on the table and constitute excellent greens. Watch for insects as be- 
fore. Save seeds as they ripen. Late crops of turnips may be sown before the 
close of the month. To prevent destruction by the turnip fly on adhesive 
soils, all the clods must be crushed, and the surface left even and mellow. 
Spreading old straw over the surface of such soil, burning it, and then sow- 
ing the turnips on the surface after a slight raking, ensures them success. 

Flower Garden. — Continue to keep the surface of beds mellow and 
smooth, and every part of the grounds in neat condition. Layers of shrubs 
and plants may be made in open ground, such as roses, honeysuckles,, ver- 
benas, &c. Continue the pinching-back process to give aTieat form to 
shrubs and plants. Tie up plants to stakes where necessary. Gather and 
mark seeds as they ripen. 

Green-House. — Follow the directions of last month. Shade plants during 
hot days.. Shrubs in a growing state, from which the bark separates freely, 
may be now budded. Cuttings for winter blooming may be inserted. 
Shrubs should be pruned and pinched in to give them a proper shape. 
Clear away all rubbish and keep everything in finished order. Secure a 
good supply of earth, compost and sand for potting. 

IVorIc £or Augrust.* 

Kitchen Garden. — Continue to carry on the work of previous months in 
^cultivating the ground, and keeping it clear of weeds. Collect, put up^ 
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carefutly, and mark seeds as they ripen. Sow winter radish and late crops 
of turnips. Earth up celery. Thin the fruit on noelons, and remove those 
particularly which will not probably ripen. Do the same with tomatoes. 
Potato tops, as the crop is dug, should be buried breath the soil, and all 
ground rendered vacant by the removal of any crop, cleared of rubbish and 
kept pei'fectly clean, if not replanted. 

Flower Garden. — See the directions for last month. Sow bulbous- 
rooted plants to obtain new sorts ; set out bulbs during this on next month, 
or even later. Stake dahlias as they need it, and pinch into form and thin 
out imperfect flowers. Herbaceous perennials, which have ceased flowering, 
and which often make a second growth in autumn, may be divided for in- 
creasing during the present dormant state. 

Grekm-House. — Propagate succulent plants by slips, suckers, ke. Mellow 
the surface in pots and give fresh earth where needed. Bud oranges and 
lemons if the bark separates freely. Propagate pelargoniums by cutting. 
Plants standing in pots dry more quickly thfin in beds, and if growing, should 
be therefore kept well watered. Procure peat, leaf-mould, sand, &c., for 
future use. 

IVork for Septem'ber* 

Kitchen Garden. — Continue cultivation to all growing crops. Sow let- 
tuce aud spinach for wintering over, protecting in frames or with layers of 
evergreen boughs. Draining or trenching if unfinished, should be completed. 
Continue earthing up celery. Sjive seeds of all crops as they ripen, select- 
ing from the largest when magnitude is an object, and those first ripened, 
where early maturity is sought. Hark them distinctly to prevent mistakes. 

In preparing, new gardens for next season's planting, or for enrichlDg the 
soil of present ones, the sooner that manure is applied and mixed with the 
earth, the more time it will have to become thoroughly infused in every 
part. The present month is, therefore, a suitable time to apply fresh or old 
manure or compost, whether left on the surface or turned under. 

Flower Garden. — Set out bulbs — divide perennials — continue to keep 
the ground mellow and clean, and to gather seeds. Dress aud keep all parts 
of the ground in neat order. Lawns will require less frequent mowing than 
early in the season, but they should by no means be neglected, as a few 
straggling plants outstripping the rest, destroy the neatness of their ap- 
pearance. 

GreeN-House. — Give fresh earth and plenty of fresh air to plants which 
are returned under glass. See that all parts of the structure are in good re- 
pair, and that flues are ready for use. Transplant seedlings, cuttings, &c. 
Give less, water as the weather becomes cooler and plants are retarded in 
growth. Before returning to the green-house, clean them of decayed leaves, 
and give them fresh earth. 
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IVerk fi>r Octol»er. 

Kitchen Garden. — Colleo«ing and storing crops for wmt«r will form ai 
important part of the woric for thia raonlh. All kinds of roots, snch as po- 
tatoes, bepis, carrots, kc, should be tsk^ii up without bruising, n 
perfectly clean, and the outside dried before cttrrjing to tbe ccllnr. Those 
that wilt in drjing ms}' be kept in » Bne fi'esh condition, easily accessible, 
bf packing them in nent boxes, imbedded in fine damp moea. Tliia is much 
better than snttd, both in being (leaner and easier to reach. Cabbnges ii 
Uie head maj be packed ai^aj and kept fresh in the some irtij. Cauliflower 
irhich have not headed, should be planted ctosel; together in ■ box of earth, 
and the}' Hill osuallj form good lieads berore spring. Clear awa; the dead 
stems fi-om asparagus beds, and dress them with manure for ninter. Ma 
nnre ground which is not rich enough, by lenving it spread upon the surfaci 
till next spring, bj which time the soluble parls will become finely diffused 
through the soil. Procure, and secure from freezing, a sufficient quantity of 
fine mould aud sand for hot-beds next spring. Sow lettuce and spinach for 
spring use, as directed last month. The Season 
prolonged by covering them nhen night frosts ai 
a sheet of muslin or a broad newspaper. 

Flowkk Gardkn. — Clear away dead plants, stems and leaves, and keep 
the entire grounds in order. Piiiiah setting out bulbs, hardy perennials and 
bardj- shiulis. Peonies may be divided and set out. Kake u[ 
seat teied leaves and use them in compost heaps. In setting out hyadnth 
bulbs, place a handful of sand around each bii!b, if the soil is clayey — wliich 
will tend to prevent rotting. Late in the mouth, cover them with a layer of 
leaves, or long manure, — lo be removed in spring. 

Green- Hod BE.— Give nir and fire-heat, as both ore respectively needed, 
and follow the directions of last month. Annual fiower-seeds sown now wilt 
furnish a fine bloom in winter. 

Work fi»r I\ov«iul>er. 

KiTCHE.'j Gakhen. — As tbe scjison is 
rapidly drawing to a close, finish the ga- 
thering of crops early in the month, as 
directed for October. Roots may be ra- 
pidly cleaned by means of a revolving 
octagonal box, as shown in fig. 47. Slits 
or openings an inch wide, are left be- 
tween the eight boards which fori 
dght sides. One of these sides rt 
by sliding— by opening it, a half 1 
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the openings. Bj using this cleaner, with the loirer part running in water, 
roots are rapidly and perfectly washed. • 

Winter dress asparagus beds if not already done. Gather the heads of 
winter- drumhead cabbage, and pack them in damp moss in boxes, as di- 
rected last month. Those which have not headed, may be kept and headed 
during winter for spring use, by the mode described on page 331 of the 
Illustrated Annual Register for 1863. (Ruru. Affairs, toL hi.) 

Flower Garden. — Shelter, with a suitable covering of dry leaves, tender 
plants, such as auriculas and white day-lilies; also cover tender shrubs with 
evergreens. To prevent the settling of the leaves and smothering, first put 
on a layer of small evergreen bouglis. Take up and secure dahlias. Piuish 
planting hardy bulbs, if not completed, and set out hardy shrubs. 

The following mode of obtaining a beautiful bloom of hyacinths for the 
parlor during winter, is given by a skillful cultivator of this flower — ^prepara- 
tions for which should be made eai-ly the present month : — 

Fii-st procure a handsome table made for the purpose, of black walnut ^ith 
turned legs, so as to be an ornament to the parlor, about four and a half 
feet long by two feet wide in the dear, so as to hold three rows of eight pots 
each, the pot being eight inches in diameter. The top of the table is to be 
like a box or trough, ei^ht or ten inches deep, made tight, and well coated 
with white lead paint inside, particularly at the joints. Into this table fit a 
zinc pan of the same depth, with wire handles turning down into the pan on 
each end. The table is then ready for the reception of the pots. 

The pots arc usually prepared towards the latter part of November, by 
taking eight inch soft baked pots and placing in the bottom about an inch 
of bi*oken earthenware, charcoal or small pebbles, as may be most conve- 
nient Then fill them to the top with a compost of equal parts of clean or 
washed sand, well rotted cow-mauure and loam. An admixture of bone or 
horn shavings, although not essential, gives increased size and brilliancy to 
the flower. A bulb is placed in the centre of each pot, just so deep that its 
top may be seen, pressing the soil around it and watering it thoroughly. 
The pots are then set in a warm, dark cellar, and watered to prevent drying 
up. In about a month the pots will be full of roots, but the plants will not 
have grown more than an inch. They are thAi (about the middle or latter 
part of November,) placed in the pan, and the interstices filled with com- 
mon wood moss — cover the tops of the pots smoothly with the handsomest 
green moss that can be found, through which the tips of the shoots will just 
be visible. Water copiously every morning through the fine rose of a wa- 
tering pot on the moss. The water will collect in the bottom of the pan, 
and the roots finding their way out through the holes in the pots, will ab- 
sorb it and grow rapidly. In a few weeks a beautiful dense bloom will be 
produced, the effect of which will be heightened by a tasteful intermixture 
of colors. A few narcissus, especially the polyanthus varieties, add much 
to the effect. The table should be placed in the strongest light. As soon 
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■s a floner fades, it maj be carefullj lifted from the mon, tbe pot renioved 
uid t. new ona supplied fi-oiu tlie celltr. Tlie table aaj be of to; ^ce 

Cultinfft of Shrvbt 
Bbould be cut witb t bidkII 
crowu, w in Gg. 48. Tbe:r 
may be imtiedded in sand, ^ 
in dry tL-vncliea or pits, 
(fig. 49,) eovered with earth 
aud Iben with a ooat of 

Wiuter maluhing of 
shrubs, for protection, "B- ^■— String CvUiagi in ffinttr. 
should bo applied towards the close of the lAonth. (Fig. GO.) It 
FIe. 48.— *'""'''' *" spread broadly, or as far as the roota eitead (a) and 



QftREN-HoDSK. — Planla recent!; 
remofed from out-doors to tb< 
green-houae, require more fresh ai 
than afterirardg, which should be 
admitted as ftr as practicable, a 
cording to the state of the weather. 
Hoderata flre-hent should be ap- 
plied when the weather is cold. 
■^ temperature of 4BS Fah, is quite 
high enough for 'all stricllj green- 
house planla. As thej grow but 
Fie- SO.— Wlnltr mvlehing lAniAf. little tbej should be watered quite 
moderately. 

Work fl>r DeceiHl>cr. 

EiTCBEH Garden. — The labors of open ground management have closed 
for the northern states, but in the middle states the direcUons for last mt 
may still be followed. All stakes, sticks and tools should be carefully 
housed and new ones made when required, on leisure days. 

Fiowitt GiUEKN,— The only remaining out-door work is protecting ten- 
der plants and aiu^ubs, if not already done, according to the directions glri 
last month. The preparation of manure, its application to the soil, procur- 
ing labels, tools, seeds, £c., as directed for January, may be commenced 
duiing the present monUi. 

~ later for blooming during winter, are prepared by first » 

, lecting good, hard bulbs, without side-bulbs, placing them in glasaeB filled , 
I 'with rain-water, and then setting them in a warm, dark closet, taking c 

®c^e- ^ =*=© 
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that the water does not become foul or evaporate. Roots will be thrown out 
and partly fill the glass. Bring them out to strong light, as needed, and 
they will bloom in less than a month. A few drops of liquid ammonia will 
give higher color to the flowers. The water should be changed once in ten 
da}-^, taking care tltat it has the same temperature. 

Gkebn-Hocse. — See directions for lost month. GIto air as required. 
Keep the earth mellow in pots. Clear away dead leaves as they appear. A 
temperature of 358 to 458 Fah., is sufficient, but -especial oare'^should be 
taken that it does not run down to freezing point. The hardiest plants 
should be placed in the coolest parts of the house. If any should accidentally 
be touched with frost, water the whole plant from a fine rose with cold 
water. In severe weather apply mats, or close shutters. 



• ♦ • 
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At the present time, the preservation and growth of timber is more neg- 
lected than that of any other product of the land. We have treatises on the 
management of wheat, corn and other grain crops — on the best system of 
rotation — books are written on potatoes, turnips and carrots — every intelli- 
gent farmer supplies his shelves with works on cattle, sheep and horses — and 
every farmer, wliether he reads or not, is familiar with the management of 
all these departments of husbandry. But not one land owner in a thousand 
is giving proper attention to the growth of young timber, to supply the de- 
ficiency which is now becoming strongly felt. 

Twenty-five yeai-s ago, wood could be bought standing, in well settled 
portions of western New-York, and elsewhere, for one York shilling per 
cord — where now it would sell readily for at least twenty times as much. 
An estimate was made some years ago, that at the present rate of clearing, 
all the valuable timber trees east of the Mississippi, would be swept away 
within the next thirty years. It has been recently ascertained that the rail- 
roads of Ohio, consume iinnually twelve thousand acres of good wood-land, 
and in other states a similar amount is required. But all this is not equal 
to individual home consumption. A land owner who occupied a large house, 
pointed to a portion of his farm where one hundred acres had been cut in 
the last forty 3'ear8 for his own fuel. If there are three million faimers in 
the northern states, that commonly burn, wood, at the rate of twenty cords 
a year, they would clear off more than a million acres annually. 

Where will all this present devastation land us ? When our forests have 
gone, what shall we do for fencing — for timber for agricultural machines — 
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foV i-aiiroad and other bridges — for the construction of canal boats, ships, 
and rail care — and by no meana least, for farm buildings and dwellings ? 
Most obviously our only resource is to coumence immediately the growth of 
young timber plantations. 

We do not regret, as some do, to see the old forests melting away before 
the liand of civilization, — althouglt the want of economy in the waste of 
wood is much to be regretted. We do not ask land ownei-s to keep their old 
woods uilxouchcd. It does not pay. The owner of a forty acre wood let re- 
fused, many ycai-s ago, an offer of forty doliai-s per acre; he sold it after- 
wards for one hundred dollars per acre — but this increase in price did not 
pay the interest and taxes in the interim. It is not advisable, therefore, to 
keep a laige amount of dead capital in the shape of the original forests. A 
brief estimate will show that this is far less profitable, than to raise new 
timber and cut it away at a suitable age. By counting the annual ringsMn 
our forest trees, we find them to average mostly from one tp two hundred 
yeai-8 old, and to yield about fifty cords per acre. Calling the average pe- 
riod one hundred and fifty years, three years are required to grow a cord of 
wood. On similar land, occupied with well managed young timber, and cut 
once in about twenty years, an average amount of not less than two cords 
aimually may be obtained — a product six times as great as to allow the trees 
a century and a half in growing. To cut only the old decaying trees out of 
the forest would yield a still less return. The best way, therefore, unques- 
tionably is not the assiduous preservation of our old wood-lands, but a 
general and extensive planting of new timber. 

There are other reasons why more attention should be given to the raising 
of forest trees. The face of the country is becoming denuded, and wintry 
winds and summer storms sweep our farms with more fury than formerly. 
Young 1)1 auts of grass and winter grain, after heaving by frost, are beaten 
about and sometimes torn out by the action of the winds upon them. Grain 
crops and meadows are prostrated by tempests. Land owners who have 
planted belts of evergreens, have found that the protection they afford 
in this respect, has amounted on an average, to an increase in the crops 
raised within the range of their shelter, of about fifty per cent, more than 
where fully exposed. Belts of timber, therefore, traversing farms fully ex- 
posed to the winds, ai-e profitable in two ways. First, by the increased 
amount of crops ; and secondly, by the timber perpetually furnished by these 
belts. They should be placed at intervals of 60 to 80 rods. Where rising 
land faces prevailing winds, they should be nearer ; but when the land falls, 
they may be more remote. The breadth of the belts, if evergreen, may be 
one or two rods wide; if deciduous, four or five rods. When cut one half 
in breadth may be taken at a time. (Fig. 1.) On small farms, one single 
belt, of such a width as may afford the necessary wood for use, judiciously 
located to protect the farm, may be sufficient; on large ones, they should be 




at regular intervals. In many cases, the bordors of a gully or stream may 
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be selected as the place for the woods, where the wet or brokea land would 
be of comparatively little value. 




Fig. 1.— Farm with Timber 8crtm$— Arrows show the direeUoiu qf ttpo prewOUng 

winds— the narrow screens are evergreens. 

The brendth of land thus protected will of course depend on the height 
of the trees. By leaving strips of the original forest, 70 or 80 feet high, 
the intervals may be double or triple the width required for young belts 
which have not attained a height of more than 20 or 30 feet. For this rea- 
son it may be best to plant them nearer together, and afterwards to remove 
alternate ones for timber. 

By selecting thrifty growers, such as the Norway Spruce, (evergreen,) and 
the Scotcli Larch, (deciduous,) >i growth 25 to 30 feet high will be reached in 
about ten yeai-s, if they are properly cultivated ; and fifty feet in twenty-five 
yeai*s. If planted closely, they spread less, and shoot up higher than if 
thin and spreading. 

There are two distinct modes for the commencement and growth of timber 
plantations. One is the employment of the natural or spontaneous growth, 
springing up where old woods are cut off — either in the form of suckers, or 
young seedlings. The value of the future plantation dejiends much on the 
character and denseness of this young growth. To secure a good start the 
old trees should be entirely cleared away, and not as is often the case, merely 
thinned out, leaving the middle growth standing. For a few scattered trees 
will shade and greatly retard evejy thing below them. Every fai-mer is 
aware that no farm crop can tlnive or become productive, if under the shade 
of thin woods. Young trees require the same advantages of air and sun- 
shine as Indian corn ; shaded trees are, therefore, found to grow only one- 
fourth or one-fifth as fast as those under a full exposure. 

The young plantation having been started a few years, (cattle of course 
carefully excluded from it,) the first care needed is thinning. This is found ijj^ 
to be as essential as the thinning of turnips, beets and carrots to the gar- [j 
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dener. If not attended to, the trcea will crowd-imd enfeeble each other— 

mimf will be orerahadowed and stunted— otiiere will deeny aiid die— and 

lar in fonn, (fig. 3.) and less valuable tlian 

the same number of trees 

where regular thinning has, 

been pratriced, and whei 

consequent gronth is straight, 

thrifty and uniform. (Fig, i ' 

^ ^Tiie firBtthioningmay bedoiie 

■aiop^ti^vAndttaii^^'Owoii^h. when the trees are about 1 

ough Tor hoop poles. Tbe more feeble and vrooked trees should be 

cut, leaviof; the best and straightesl as nearlj at uniform diatancea aa 

iticable. (Fig. 6.) The 

1 wilt usually much more 




Fig. 8.— ISiMlnrwd pUa^atiiOM. Fig. i.—Tla,nntd planlaikmi, 

(hso pay the labor; and if the J^oting planCatioa happens to be a fine ot 
the hoop poles will more than pay the interest on the land. The fli-st thi 
uing may be at dialances of about four and fire feet ; but should never 
so severe'thttt the shade and covering of fallen leaves will not entirely pre- 
vent llie growth of grass — tlielcnves forming a mulch that protects the roots 
"9?w£.tv'a ra 'S '',<?. i"* to "^SV of tlie yonng trees, and pushes for-' 

fiA-v^^«&l."*e^^^». 'i^ * '"'^""^ ether and successivB 
T^J'J&»-^''&^'i'lf'^ thiii.ii.igs will be . 
r<&5fc? ^,rJ^Aa^'iV.%<^9 thespaeesareleftnei 
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Kg. 6.—3foae (^ tfiinning Du< naloral pian- 
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; spaces are left nearly in straight 
lies, in one direction, (fig, 6.) they 
'ill allow tlie free pasaage of w 
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of deciduous treea, and one-tbird for evergreens. This JB evidentlj allow- 
ing loo much apace, unless il be wlieu. the trees ere very joung, and are 
Boou eipecWd lo double or triple their height. If too much sunlight is let 
iu, it will cover the trunks wiUi aide brandies, and reLider the Umber kuottj. 
(ilgs. 6 and 7.) If the trees flt«nd tbicklj together, Oiej will run up tali 
and slender, and the trunks be 
nearly clear of knots; but if loo 
numerous, they will retard each 
tf other, and yield a smaller product 
per acre. L. Bartlett, of New 
Hampshire, iufOTroed the writer of 
this article, some years ago, Uial 
he tliinned out part of a piece of 
FlB 1 -Thick J<"">B wood-land, tlien 26 yeats 
jiantationf lunt old — the treea being seven or eight 
S^J^"" "^ inches in diameter, -ud probably 
40 feet liigh. Thia was nil the thinning the pUnlatioo ever received; 
yet twenty-five years subsequently the thin portion was estimated at 83 

vnlue tliati the 
neglected part, and he had no 
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g. 8.— itonfo/ion o/ OtckHiaui '^'S- 

doubt that if the tliiniiirig had been continued, the timber thus obtained, 

nould more than have paid the interest iind laiea. Tlie land was worth at 

Bt bnt ten dollars per acre— the owner had lately refused one hundred dol- 

.imcs sown successfully on newly 
of which has been burnt over. This mode is at- 
tended with conMiiHi-able uncertainty, and there is a liability thai large va- 
nuit spots will be lefl. When it succeeds well the plantation should receive 
pieciseiy the same treatment, as already deseiibed for a nsAral or sponta- 
neous ['I'owth. 
Besides this mode, there are two othera — one, plantiflg of the seeds in 
imaia ; and the other, tlie trans-' 
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plandog of trees like a young orchard, but more closely together. Where 
the seeds are planted in rows or lines, it should be done on cultivated soil, 
and the young plants should be subjected to good cultivation for a few years. 
They may be planted like the hiHs of corn, at distances of four or five feet 
each way, and kept clean by horse cultivation. A number of seeds should 
be planted in eacli hill, and only two or three left, after the first year or 
two, by pulling up the weakest and most crooked. When as large as hoop 
poles, all should be cut away but one in each hill ; and farther thinning may 
be done when they become as large as rails. During this period, they should 
be allowed to stand so near together, that the shade and the falling leaves 
may prevent the gi'ass from growing. The only cultivation needed will be 
for the first few years, until sufficient shade is produced. 

Another mode is to plant the seed in alternate rows, ' and alternate hills 
with corn or roots. A difficulty here arises. The seed of nearly all forest 
trees should be planted very early in spring, while the corn or root crop is 
planted sevei-al weeks later. To obviate this difficulty, the ground should 
be plowed in autumn, and the seed phinted very early in spring, in rows 
eight or twelve feet apart, the plowing for the corn being done afterwards 
between these rows. The cultivation of all can be performed together ; and 
other crops, such as potatoes, turnips and beans, occupy the space between 
the rows for a fevf y^ears. 

The former of these two methods is undoubtedly the best. The unim- 
peded cultivation which the young trees may receive, will cause tliera to 
grow with great rapidity, and where young timber is valuable (and it is likely 
to beoome so every where,) the profits will be large. 

One prominent advamtage in planting thus in rows, beside that of a regu- 
lar and even, and consequently heavy product, is the facility with which 
wagons may pass between the rows for drawing out the timber — anadvantsige 
which will be well appreciated by those who know how difficult it is to drive 
a loaded wagon through the crooked paths in irregular woods. 

Transplanting, — This mode is extensively adopted in Britain and other 
parts of Europe. The trees are raised in seed beds, removed to nursery 
rows, and afterwards set out in the plantations. They do not usually receive 
cultivation, and consequently do not grow fast at first. But being placed 
near together, or within four or five feet of each other, the surface is soon 
shaded and mulched, and the progress of the young trees is then more rapid. 
To assist in this result, fast growing trees of less value, are intermixed with 
slower growers, which produce the best timber. These fast growers, of 
which the larch is the most commonly used, are thinned or cut out in time 
to give the others a free chance. To prevent too great a check by removal, 
the young trees should not be more than three or four feet high when set 
out. 

- The best mode of placing the trees in these artificial plantations is in the 
form of the quincunx, or more properly the hexagonal mode, as shown in 

-^o^ 
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fig. 10. Each tree stands at an equal distance from six others around it 
They are thus more evenly distributed over the surface, and present a finer 
picturesque appearance on hillsides, than if distributed at right angles. 

Dry Seed a catise of failure 
€! «a ^ 4a ® in plarUing.— We oftenhe&rthe 

remark made, " we have planted 
^ ^ ^ & ^ ^ plenty of seed, but none of it 

has come up." This failure 
^ © @ ^ ^ d> arises from the shell or outer 
^ ^ coating of the seed becoming 

m & » ^ ^ ®? » dry and hard before it is planted. 
^ «s tfk ^ ^ tsi p!^ ^^® moisture cannot penetrate 
^ Q& ® ^ ^ ® . ®* this dry shell, nor the swelling 
Fig. 10,— Quincunx planting, germ burst it open. This is par- 

ticularly the cose with the chestnut. To insure success, the seed as soon as 
it drops from the tree, and before the surface has lost it moisture, should 
be packed in moist mold or damp moss, until the time for planting. *By 
observing tliis treatment towards all seeds of a similar character, perfect 
success will be the result, in connection with proper management in plant- 
ing. The depth should vary with the size -of the seed. Chestnuts may be 
planted nearly two inches deep — smaller seeds a correspondingly less depth. 
The common Locust (Roblnia pscud-acacia,) will never germinate if the well 
ripened seeds are planted in the usual manner. They are hard and homy, 
and moisture at common temperatures will not penetrate them. The proper 
treatment is to pour boiling water on a pint or so at a time, and let it cool 
and stand several houi^. A part of the seed will be found much swollen, 
and if now selected and planted, will readily vegetate. The remainder is to 
be treated again in the same manner, and so on till all the seeds are swollen. 
A sieve of the right degree of fineness will easily separate the swollen and 
uuafiected seeds. 

The product and value of artificial wood-lands. — Plantations of wood, 
raised in the manner already described, will be of much greater value than 
wild forests of a similar age. The most valuable species may be planted ; 
or, if a young natural growth is selected, the best kinds and straightest trees 
are reserved at each successive thinning. The even distribution of the trees 
contributes to a heavier growth. Repeated experiments have shown that on 
poor lands a product may be obtained from well managed natural planta- 
tions, equivalent to one cord per acre annually ; and on good land two cords 
yearly may be relied on. The period for clearing off in these instances varies 
from eighteen to twenty-five years. Artificial plantations set in rows witli 
perfect regularity, and cultivated for a few years, at first would undoubtedly 
do quite as well or better, while the advantage of selecting the kind of trees 
most valuable in market, would be an important one. Take for example 
the common locust, single posts of which sell in many places for one dollar 
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eacfau Allowing the moderate estimate of one cord annually, and allowing 
fifty 4>03ts per cord, we should have a yearly result of fifty dollars for each 
acre. If the locust timber were worth only one-half this amount, it would 
afford a handsome interest on the cost of most of our country lands. 

We close these remarks by a quotation from an excellent article on this 
subject, by Gov. Holbbook, of Vermont, published many years ago in The 
GuLTiYATOK, and which is worthy of again placing before our readers : — 

Ten years ago, I cut the wood off a long stretch of side-hill, and in my 
inexperience, burnt over a portion of it for pasturage. The remainder was 
left to grow up again to wood. Many of the young trees are 6 to 8 inches 
through ; tiiey are all very straight and thrifty, and I value one acre of this 
land more than five acres of that which is in pasture. I shall not again per- 
manently clear up my steep hill-sides. 

At the solicitation of a railroad friend, a short time since, I accompanied 
him into the country directly south of this, to examine and estimate the 
.value of some ** wood-lots/' I was forcibly struck with the amount of rug- 
ged, barren land, inaccessible for agricultural purposes, which had been 
thrown into open country, even by the present owners. Had a second growth 
of wood been permitted to run up on the land, instead of subjecting it to 
the burning and cropping process, it would have been now worth far more 
to the owners ; — for a railroad is tapping that country, with its large and 
clamorous demands for wood and timber. Riding along with an old inhabi- 
tant of one of the towns visited, he pointed out a wood -lot which was cut 
over twenty years since, and suffered to grow up agaii^ to wood, contrary to 
the usual custom. It was sold at auction, a short time since, for $3,400. 
It would not have brought over $800, had it been in pasture from the time 
it was cleared. 

Warm hill-sides, having an eastern or southern slope, send up a second 
growth of wood with great rapidity. Although they may not eventually, sup- 
port so heavy a growth as strong level land, they will yet produce all the 
wood they are capable of sustaining, much sooner. A friend directed my 
attention the other day, to a tract of laud, with an eastern slope, in a neigh- 
boring town, which was cleared of an original growth of wood, twenty-five 
yeai-s ago, and left to itself to produce another growth from the sprout The 
land, with its present standing wood, was appraised a year or two since, 
at $50. an acre. Ten dollars an acre, is all that similar land, in pasture, in 
that vicinity, has ever been w^rth. By the application of a little arithmetic 
then, we find that the increase of this second growth of wood has been 
equal to 16 per cent, interest, per annum, on the worth of the land, without 
a dollar's expense for the cultivatiou,-T-that is, $10, at 16 per cent, simple 
interest, for 26 years, amounts to $40 ; to which add the principal, the 
worth of the land, and we have $50, the appraised present value per acre. 

Several successful attempts have been made within my observation, in im- 
proving rugged and exhausted lands by planting them out to trees. Within 
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eight while writing, is a knoll that lias been completely renovated by a plan- 
tation of the white locust. It was originally, a coarse worthless gravel, bar- 
ren of herbage of any kind. I remember that the proprietor was laughed 
at by his neighbors for attempting to growTlrees on his barren gravel. The 
locusts got root however, and although their growth was slow and feeble, 
they gradually formed a soil by the annual shedding of their leaves; and as 
the soil became thus strengthened, tfieir growth became more vigorous, new 
shoots sprang up in all directions from the roots ; and after awhile, clover 
and other grasses, began to appear on the open ground/ I have been curi- 
ous to observe the gradual improvement of this land. Last summer I no- 
ticed that the grass was very luxuriant, and would have yielded at the rate 
of a ton or more of hay to the acre, in the open spots. The locust wonder- 
fully endows a poor soil with new energy and fertiliiy. It seems to Inake its 
demands for nourishment more largely upon the atmosphere than any other 
tree, and gains foothold in soils absolutely barren of fertility. Then again, 
its leaves are small, with very rough edges, lying perfectly still where they . 
fall, while those of most other trees are blown about by the winds, collect- 
ing in hollows or in large heaps. 

In my notice of Mr. Rice's farming, last year, I remarked that he plowed 
up a large tract of unproductive hill-side, several years ago, and planted it 
with chestnuts, in rows four feet apart every way« The first sprouts coming 
up rather crooked and scrubby, he went over the field and cut them down 
close to the ground, which caused* new sprouts to shoot up straight and vi- 
gorous. The trees are very thrifty, completely shade the ground, and grow 
more and more rapidly as the soil becomes strengthened by the annual de- 
posit of leaves. So well satisfied is he with the experiment, that he is now 
placing other worthless lands in a similar course of improvement. 

The late Hon. John Lowell, the first and most zealous advocate for im- 
provements of this kind in INew-England, planted three acres of waste land 
on his estate at Roxbury, Mass., to a variety of forest tre^, — the whole 
value of the land not being $10 per annum. 

In a communication upon the subject, he says, ** Tlie land was about half 
of it plowed and kept open with potatoes for two years, and then abandoned 
to the course of nature. The pines were taken up out of the forest with 
great care, not more than five feet high. Wherever I had the cupidity or 
impatience to introduce a larger tree, I either lost it or it became sickly. In 
some places I planted acorns, and as to my hard-wood forest trees, trans- 
planted from the woods, finding they looked feeble and sickly when they 
shot out, I instantly sawed them off at the ground or near it. This required 
some resolution, but I have been abundantly paid for it. 

^' The result of this experiment is this, that in a period of from thirteen 
to fifteen years, I have raised a young, beautiful and thrifty plantation, com- 
prising almost every variety of tree, which we have in Massachusetts, which 
are now from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, and some of which, the 
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thrifti^t white pines, actually measure from nine to twelve inches in 
diameter. Tiie loppings and tliinnings out of these trees, now furnish abun- 
dance of light fuel for summer use, and upon as accurate a calculation as I 
ani able to make, I aiu couvinced thut the present growth, cut down at the 
expiration of 14 yeai-s fi-om the time of planting, would amply pay for the 
land at the price it would have brougjit." 
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The t)reeds of sheep existing in Great Britain from a remote period, and 
developed with the advancement of its agriculture by the skill of later flock- 
mastere, are familiarly known among us as " Mutton Sheep," in contra- 
distinction from the various families of the Merino, which is primarily a 
Wool-producing animal. Thus, throughout the civilized world, there are 
few regions at the present day, to which either English sheep or Spanish 

sheep have not been carried, 
according as circumstances 
rendered the production of 
meat on the one hand, or of 
wool on the other, a leading 
consideration ; and both by 
the perpetuation of these two 
great families unmixed, and 
by the intermingling of their 
blood with that of the sheep 
common in their new homes, 
the flocks of both hemis- 
pheres have been modified, 
and the demands of the great 
family of man, for article* of 
daily use in food and raiment, 
have from these sources de- 
rived a fuller and better sup- 
ply than ever before. 

MuTTfoK Sheep as Compared with Fine Wooled Sheep. 

The Spanish sheep, as they serve the purpose better where the fleece alone 
possesses a marketable value, have been the more widely disseminated of the 
two. Where population is sparac and land unlimited, as in Texas, California, 
South Amei-icu and Australia, their claims are unrivaled. And in coun- 
tries more densely populated, where meat is less common as an article of 
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diet, and where the finest fabrics are largely manufactured to meet the wants 
of a luxurious aristocratic class, as well as for exportation to other countries, 
they also receive the lion^s share of attention. 

The English sheep, iiatiTC to, and improved to tlieir present degree of 
excellence in, a densely populated country, have found favor where an in- 
creased demand for mutton for popular use, and the higher farming of 
modern times, hare rendered them both more directly profitable to the pro- 
ducer, and a more convenient adjunct in the culture and enrichment of his 
land. 

But it is not to be forgotten, that while the primary excellence in each of 
these two great divisions of the race, lies in the. direction above noted, the 
Merino is also a producer of mutton as well as of fleece, and the English sheep 
of wool as well as of meat. The flesh of the Merino, when bred for succes- 
sive generations in a climate and on pasturage suitable for its development 
in size, and where the breeder has had in view this point of merit as well as 
that of wool, is such as to give it a claim upon the feeder on which sonae 
are disposed to place considerable stress at the present day. And at the 
same time, for many .fabrics of the manufacturer, the wool of the English 
sheep takes a place which that of the Merino cannot supply ; during the 
recent war we have seen the prices of long wools quite on a par at times with 
those of the finest grades, and fashion, with li^r powerful control over the 
customs and tastes of men, is daily extending the popularity for common 
wcai- of cloths of loose texture and often quite shaggy appearance, in the 
production of which the Merino has no part nor lot.* 

The divei-sities of American agriculture are so great, arising both fi-om ex- 
tent of teriitory and nnturaUdififerences, as well as those springing from a 
varying relative proportion between the population and the surface under 
culture, — that both of these great families of sheep are a^vantngeousl^ept, — 
in some localities the one wholly superseding the other, while in some the 
claims of both seem so nearly balanced, that the farmer is at loss on which 
side the scale of profit is more likely to turn. From what has been already 
said, it will seem natural enough that the Merino should have first 
entered in to possess the ground. We had far more land than population. 
Beef and pork had been so cheap, and the latter so much the stock itrticle 
in the meat diet of a large part of our people, that th» carcase of the sheep 
was little regarded as compared with its wool. At tne same time we were 
iuipoiting largely of foreign manufactures, and the wise desire of strength- 

I'The inlFodnction of the alpaca or llama wool from Pern Into Qreat Britain, for 

the mannl'Hcturc of those fine, light go«eamer staffs in so much demand Tor ladies^ 

use, and the Mibstiqueni discovery that imitatioDS of the llama fabrics can be sue- 

cetji^fuUy made from the loni; Cotswold, Kent and Lincoln wools,— have also done 

\ much to increase the selling valne of the latter as compared with short and fine 

A wools. The market for fabrics of the description referred to seems unlimited, and 

^ the qnantity of this style of wool produced, may undoubtedly be largely increased 

without dau;>:er of diminishing its price. 

— »<^c:^> = - g ^oj 
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ening this branch of industry at home, led to public encouragement in 
various ways of fine wooled flocks. But as ourpopulntion has increased, as 
greater care is given to tlie domestic animals of the farm, and as the taste 
for more and better mutton hns grown, a new order of things has been 
gradually estublishiiig it^ielf, and the fanners of the country are by degrees 
coming to understand and meet this changed condition of affairs, by in- 
creased attention to the Englisli slicep, although more slowly we have some- 
tinlfbs thought, than might have been reasonably anticipated from the amount 
of information diffu^d during the last score or two of yenra on the subject, 
and the amount of attention it has seemed to attract. 

" It has been proved," says Mr. Sanford Howard, in a recent article on 
the subject, " that a given quantity of meat, can be produced from the 
sheep at as little, and in some cases less expense than from any other animal, 
and so far as can be ascertained, the meat is fully equal in nutritive proper- 
ties. Here, then, we have from the sheep at least an equal amount of 
meat, as compared with any other animal, for the food consumed, while we 
obtain the fleece as clear gain.*^ In the same article one point is alluded to, 
which we desire particularly to note in these preliminary remarks, namely, 
that " wherever the object in keeping sheep is the profit which mutton and 
wool combined will afford, — the essential requisites of food and shelter being 
provided, — some of the English breeds will bc^preferred to the Meiino." 

^This statement is supported by (he results of experience in -Great Britain. 
It is an error to suppose that there is anytliing in the climate of that country 
which is unfavorable to the Merino, or that the prejudices of the English 
farmer are so strong as to preclude its introduction, if in the matter of 
profit it could enter the lists against the native breeds. On the contrary 
" some years ago, great effiii'te t^ere made to establish the breed in that 
country; but although these efforts were supported by all the influence of 
royalty, — George III, * the farmer king,' taking the lead in the enterprise, 
the breed did not obtain a permanent^ standing, and a few specimens only, 
kept merely as curiosities, are now to be found." One great obstacle to its 
success, even if its flesh was considered equal by most consumer to that of 
the English breeds, is the longer period it requires in reaching maturity, 
and it3 entire lack of aduptedness for the production of early lambs. 

The Lono and Short Wooled English Breeds. 

Having thus endeavored, in as few words as possible, to show by a rough 
outline, the position of the English or mutton-producing sheep as compared 
with the Spanish branch of the race, it is our purpose to allude briefly to 
the characteristics of the different breeds of Mutton Sheep, and to some 
points in their practical management. 

The English breeds may be classified with sufficient accuracy for our present 
object, in two divisions, commonly known as the Middle [or Short] Wooled 
and the Long Wooled breeds. The type of the former is the South Down — 
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of the latter the Leicester. The pHte list of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, at the Warwick Show, at wliicli the writer was present in 1869, 
included indeed but four divisions, vii. ; 1. Leicesters; 2. South Downs; 
8. Long wooled Sheep not Leicesters ; 4. Short wooled Sheep not South 
Downs. The third division in this enumeration was composed almost wholly 
of Cotswolds, with one or two entries of Lincolusliires, ^c The fourth in- 
cluded Oxford, Shropshire, Hampshire and **We8t Country** Downs. In 
this list we have the chief breeds accessible to the American farmer. • 

Taking, then, the South Downs and Leicesters as the representatives of 
the two divisious, we find that the improvement due to human skill— in the 
one to the labors of Ellman, Webb and their compeers, and in the other to 
those of such men as Bakewell, in fonner times, and Sanday in our own,*- 
has reached a perfection of form, an earliness of maturity and a capacity for 
fattening, unexampled in the previous history of the race. While the 
South Down bears tlie palm as regai-ds quality of meat, either for early 
lambs, or when fully matured as mutton, the Leicester requires a shorter 
time to secure the latter, and both haf e had ardent advocates according to 
varying local conditions. Both have been extensively used in bringing 
other breeds, respectively similar in general character, into better shape for 
the farmer*s purposes. Thus just as the Downs of Oxfordshire and Hamp- 
shire have been modified ami improved by South Down blood, so the Ldn- 
coins and Cheviots have been benefitted by an infusion* of the Leicester. 
The greater fineness, the superior symmetry, the increased precociousuess 
secured by artificial care, have been imparted to the coarser, larger and less 
compact natives of other districts, and they in turn have given more sixo, 
and in some oases more constitution, prolificness and general utility to the 
new cross. And through what they have th^^s indirectly accono/^lLihed, as 
well as in themselves alone,, the South Downs and Leicesters have been the 
great improvers of English sheep. 

How THE English Farmer avails himselt of the Purs Breeds. 

To secure the highest development of a breed, whether of sheep or cattle 
or any other class of our domestic animals, there niuat be a sort of division 
of labor between those whose efforts are devoted exclusively to their im- 
provement, and whose returns are derived from the sale or letting of the 
perfected animal. Instead of the marketing of its merchantable pitxlucts, on 
the one hand, — and, on the other, the practical farmer whose main business 
is with the latter, and for whose intei*est it is to avnil himself in the most 
direct and least expensire manner of the improvements within his reach. As 
this article is intended for farmers rather than breeders, we need not pause to 
cons^er the principles on which the processes of the latter are based, but, 
taking the existence of improved flocks as they stand, show in what way they 
are made of immediate benefit to the agriculturist. Of course it is quite pos- 
sible that a select breeding flock should be maintained by the same individual. 
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who also raises or feeds more or less animals for the butcher, but even then 
the two are .quite distiiict branches of farming. 

Now in Snglaud, this has come to be so thoroughly understood, and the 
advantages of improved blood sO universally recognized, that the beat 
farmers almost invariably secure a well-bred male to put with the common 
ewes in raising either lambs or wethers for the market. " That sheep is the 
cheapest," says Mr. Henry Woods, in a recent lecture before the Waylaud, 
Norfolk, Agricultural Association, ^^ which will produce you the lamb that 
will pay the most money, whether you sell it or whether you graze it." 
After pointing out that the ewes to raise cross-breds from, should them- 
selves be selected with greater care — ^a point on which there is more room 
lor the exercise of judgment in England than here, owing to the better 
supply from which to make selections, he adds : ** I am one of those who 
fancy tliat it is not ill-spent money to give an extra £5 for a ram." Without 
attempiing to decide between the several breeds from whicli the ram may be 
selected, he gives his opinion as to tlie prominent points to be regarded in 
one to be used with shoi-t wooled evfea for raising cross-bred lambs, in the 
following language, which we venture slightly to condense : 

*^ I have an idea that he ought io possess merits peculiar to himself; that 
is to say, he ought to have a good masculine countenance ; he ought to have 
bis aeek neither too long nor too short, and placed upon his body as though 
it formed part and paroel of him. His breast ought to be well thrown out 
in front, and wide and expansive between his ^ove legs. There is one thing 
which is too often lost sight of in many pure breeds of sheep, — that is, the 
important point of the shoulders, so constructed as to have the right power 
of locomotion — ^not placed upon the body as though they were pieces of 
waxwork stuck on after the body had got cold. If we get the shoulders 
right, I like to have wide and expanded loins. I like the tail placed well 
upon the rump, and well surrounded with mutUm ; the backbone should be 
«ti«ight, but better a little arched than the other way.. I like to see what I 
call *■ legs of mutton,^ deep, full and weighty. I do not want to see a ram 
too long upon the legs. A great and important point is that the wool is of 
the right character, and plenty of it ; and that you get a skin not blue, but 
of that nice cheiry hue, tliat every farmer acquainted with breeding, knows 
must propagate good stock and stock which will graA," 

MAKiMa A Beginning. 

One object with which we introduce the foregoing quotation, is to illus- 
trate the fact that tlie best farmer is he whose judgment and experience ena- 
ble him to decide in his own mind upon an ideal of the animal which will 
best suit the requirements of his farm, and the purposes for which it is to be 
bred ; and then to select,' with regard to quality, rather than price, from 
some established breed, the individual which, apart from tAie name or repu- 
tation of the breed, most nearly meets his own design. Ck>mparatively very 
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few farmers, however, in this country, have had a sufficient opportunity of 
practice or observation with sheep, to do this entirely for themselves ; and 
for these the only course is to form an opinion from the published descrip- 
tions of the various breeds, and then by prudent trials work their own way 
to a satisfactory result. 

For the purpose of enabling the farmer to proceed less expensively, and 
perhaps more cautiously in this direction, the introduction here of the Eng- 
lish practice of hiring tJie uae of pure-bred rams by the season, is much to 
be desired. But the prices at which they can be purchased are not yet high, 
and it ought to be considered that even $50 expended for a well bred sire is 
reasonably sure to be returned in his first crop of lambs. There are three 
of the more important objects, either of which may be held espefcially in 
view by those engaged with Mutton Sheep: 

I. The Raising of Market Lambs. 

II. The Production of Wethers, &c. for Feedino. 

III. The Feeding of Mutton Sheep for the Butcher. 

I. ^Butchers' Lambs. — In the vicinity of good markets, there is perhaps 
no department of farming which offers, when judiciously managed, greater 
inducements than this. The general system .employed is to purchase, from 
drovers or otherwise, common ewes, with care to obtain those not already m 
lamb. In ordinary seasons they may be had at a cost not to exceed $3 
each, in early autumn. As already started, a South Down ram is perhaps 
preferable to cross upon them. A vignette representing the head of a fine 
specimen of this breed, will be found at the commencement of this article^ 
(p. 266,) from a sketch taken by Page, for the purpose, from the flock of 
Mr. Thorne of Duchess county. 

In visiting Monmouth county, New Jersey, two or three years since, where 
some of the best South Down blood in the country has been introduced by 
Mr. Taylor of Holmdel, we found the production of butchers* lambs an im- 
portant branch of farming. Mr. T. was led to his present position as a 
breeder, solely from his desire as a farmer to derive the most profit from 
this source, and in 1848 began experimenting with South Downs for the sake 
of obtaining the greater size and earlier maturity of their progeny. Not only 
are these points secured to the advantage of the breeder, but the purchaser 
finds a larger profit af^r paying a higher price, arising jjj^rtly from the repu- 
tation of Soutli Down lamb with his best customers, but also from the ac- 
tually reduced proportion of ofial, upon a given live weight, in comparison 
with other breeds of an equal or greater size. The experience of Mr. T. 
and his neighbors had shown, as prices ran before the war, that from six to 
seven dollars advance upon each ewe purchased iu accordance with the above 
system, may be expected — say, perhaps, $4,60 for the lamb, $1 for advance 
on the ewe, and $1 for its wool. The best farmei-s feed the ewes for about 
three mouths, say with a half-pint daily of corn meal, together with their 
hay or cornstalks, but there are many who think good clover hay is quite 
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is quite sufficient without llie meal. Some allow tlie lambs also to get at tUe 
meal, but the quantity they take when so young is not very great. They go 
out to grass, as soon as it furnishes a good bite, and are sold when the lambs 
are from 10 to 15 weeks old. The earliest lambs from a South Down cross 
will dress perhaps 50 to 65 lbs., but those sold at full three months old or 
over, ought to reach about 70 lbs. Lambs and ewes are sold together dur- 
ing the early summer, and before pasturage begins to be short ; after which 
something of an interval may ellipse before ewes are again purchiiscd for the 
succeeding year. As to the figures above given, it may be added tliat the 
prices current duruig the last two or three seasons would probably add a con- 
siderable per centage to the return obtained, but we prefer to give the more 
moderate calculation based upon the values of preceding yeai-s. 

This branch of farming is extensively followed in several counties border- 
ing on the Hudson river, either alone or in connection with the raising of 
sheep and fattening of wethers. 

II. The Production o» Wbthers. — Under this head we refer particu- 
larly to the raising and treatment of sheep j^lestined to supply the market 
with mutton, leaving the consideration of fattening those raised by others, 
and purchased by the feeder, for the third point. As to the breeds to be 
selected we may give the following facts : 

The writer of a prize essay published in the Country Gentleman of ^865, 
states that extra fed sheep of the several breeds kave been recorded as pro- 
ducing the subjoined weights of dressed meat and washed wool : — *' Lincolns, 
carcass 850 lbs., fleece 28 lbs. ; Cotswolds', 320 and 26 ; Leicesters, 250 
.and 22; Doreets, 240 and 20; Oxford Downs, 240 and 18; Shropshire 
Downs, 220 and 16; Hampshire Downs, 200 and 12; South Downs 160 and 
10. There have been individual cases of heavier weights, but not many." 
The first four of these breeds it will be seen belong to the *^Long Wooled" 
division of Mutton Sheep, and the last four to the short or *^ Middle Wooled" 
division. 

We condense from the same writer the following facts derived from the 
management of those who maintain flocks of their own, only buying or hiring 
rams from time to time, selling annually their wether sheep and cull ewes, 
and taking all the yearling ewes that are good into the flock in regular course. 
The system here described although applying generally to the Long wooled 
sheep, is mainly the result of experience with the Cotswolds. 
^ "Cotswold ewes," says Mr. Gardner, "are put to the ram about the lat- 
ter end of September, and being good breeders will nearly all be in 
yean within one month ; in fact it is customary to allow but a month, which 
brings them all tO'have their lambs conveniently together; it also weeds out 
bad breeders, for go on raising from females difiicult to get with young, and 
when their progeny comes round the mischief will increase; whereas I have 
over and over proved that not one per cent, will miss the ram, and not one 
per cent, will die, if none but good breeders, and none but healthy ewes are 
bred from. Lambs are weaned about the latter end of June, and put to tur- 
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nips bj the l«al of August, where tliej remain enling lliem on the land where 
;rowD, b; haling juBt u rnucb ground given ti>em doilj' as ttiey villcluai of 
.uruips, cooauiniDg them at fiiiit, wliile jouug uiid tender, Ij.v ealiiig off the 
tops lUid upper put of tiie bottoms in the muriiin);, nnd bj Laving the re- 
— uiaiiiiiei' of Hie Iwltoms 

pei:1(ed up witli a small 
pecker for the purpose in 
the aAeriiooD', but as tUe 
season advances, and tlic 
turnips ge' tougher, thej 
■re pulled, thrown in lieapa, 
cut with a inacliiiie, aud 
given iu ti-oiighs three 
times per dflj ; and should 
Ibe tops, as is oft«n tlie 
case, cause too muuh re- 
loiaUon of Hie bowels, 
the; are carted anttj and 
giien to otlier kinds of 
stock. Tbese turnips are 
used iu tliiB way till Swedes 
tiihe their place, it being 
contrived fur the foi-merto 
last till about Cbristnus, 
when the latter, being niaeh more faltenuig and loiwng in severe weather 
tbejare, as stated, substituted— having U>en prcviouslj put in lieupa and 
covered with obi tli, «nd Uien used bj opening »« wanted, and cutting wiib 
■ie machine. By having a small quantity of lisy Biveu twice per day, these 
tws, BS they are noiVtumied, will thrive very faa^ and by ^ood common' 
attention and a little gniiii or other stimulant once per day in addition, I 
have knonn Cotswold tegs to weigh at one rear old, 86 pounds per quarter 
of dressed mnlton— not one or two only, hut forty together. The «we t«gi 
after they are i.lioi-n, holding tlmt name till they liave 
home their first l»inb snd have lost tlicir second fleece, when they are two- 
■e cousiderec] iu their prime; tliey have one nioi-e iamb, 
soon after the weaning of the second lamb for otlie« to 
breed fi-um another year, or are kept and made very liea.y mutton at turnips 
the neit winter. Thus the sales fi-om a Bock are annually half ewesand lulf 
wether tegs, and the wool f™m the whole. Though in all cases sheep should 
hnve only as much good food given them as they will clear up before thej he 
down, on no account should they stand waiting and pi/dng for meals, ai 
■ check to giDWtli and prosperitj," 

accompanying vignette represents tlie head of a Cotswold ram, wragb- 
ing over 400 Iba., shown »t the Provincial Agricultural Society's Fair, at 
Hamilton, C. W., in the nu turn u of 1864, by F. W. Stone, Esq., of Guelph, 
from a sketch kindly fiiruialieJ us by Fuge. 

The author of another of the Codnthy GknileUiK prize essays on Mutton 
^ Sheep, was Mr. Jdbian Winnk of Albany county, whose experience lias^ 
) been mainly with the Lciossters, aud whose directions are so full and eiplieit 
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that we shall quote them at coDsiderable leogth. Mr. Winne, we may %dd, 
has been very successful both as a breeder and feeder, and we know of no 
one who can speak more directly from practical knowledge of the subject: 

Selection of ths Breedmg Flock. — lu selecting a flock of Long Wooled 
sheep, choose only nice straight even ewes, with a broad chest, a round 
barrel, broad across the hips, standing straight on their legs, &c. Let your 
ram also be perfect in all his parts — a small head, straight, and rather long 
ears, a liTely, bright eye, broad across the shoulders and breast, straight and 
even across the back, round in the barrel, full in tiie hams, holding as near 
as possible the same width from shoulder to rump, and well wooled over and 
under, though not too dose for mutton sheep. 

If the flock is to be bred for mutton and wool only, it matters not much 
(for one cross, and one crass only) what the ewes are, provided they are not 
little Merinos; as I have had lambs that were dropped by small inferior ewes 
by a thorough-bred Leicester ram, able to compete, as far as weight and 
wool were concerned, with those from thorough-bred mothers. As illustrat- 
ing this point, I recollect an instance in which I came into possession of a 
lamb got by my thorough-bred ram out of a small ewe, which, in good con- 
dition, would not weigh over 120 lbs., live weight; and this lamb, at one 
year old, sheared twelve pounds of clean, washed wool, and, at three years 
old, weighed 337 lbs., live weight, and dressed over 200 lbs. of mutton. 

Mcmagement in Breeding, — The ewes should be in good feed for two or 
three weeks before putting the ram with them. Have the ram also in good 
thrifty order, feeding him for two or three weeks previously from one pint 
to one quart of oats, or oats and com, or peas, per day. Tag the ewes, and 
do not leave the ram with them more than twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. Keep both ram and ewes well through the winter by feeding not only 
. hay, but also a few roots and a little grain if necessary every day. 

TSdcs. — Examine them and see if they have ticks, and if they have, get 
rid of them, for they will injure the sheep very much before spring, both in 
Iheir wool and condition. If you have no better remedy, use a little Scotch 
snufl", or tobacco dust (which is much cheaper and just as effectual,) sprinkled 
in their wool — it will not injure them in any weather. If they have many, 
it will be necessary to repeat the sprinkling in two or three weeks, as then 
the progeny will have come out, and this will finish the insects for that winter. 

^uUeVy dbc. — TreatmefU of Colds. — Have good sheds, with small yards 
attached for good weather, but do not allow them to get wet in cold weather 
under any circumstances, as one wetting to the skin, when it is cold, will re- 
duce them more than yon can replace by good feeding in two weeks. Give 
them plenty of clean bedding at least once a week, and oftener if necessary. 
Let them have access to pure water at all times, and have it, by all means, 
right in their yards. There should also be a box, with salt in one end of it, 
and salt and wood ashes in the other, in the yards, and never suffered to g^ 
empty. Feed occasionally a little browse, pine or hemlock ; or, if this can- 
not easily be obtained, add a little rosin or nitre to thoir salt about once a 
fortnight. Smear thtir noses with tar at least three times in winter, and 
three times in summer — ^in. summer immediately after shearing, as that will 
help to prevent their taking cold ; about the first of August, as at that time, 
flies rre very troublesome, and the tar will keep them away ; and then again 
about the middle of October, which is about the time they should be tagged 
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and^he nun put with them. In winter — when you bring tliem into the yards; 
again about the middle of January, and the third time, in March. And if 
any of them have foul noses at any time, put on the tar; and, if they have 
a cough, put some into tlieir moutlis also every few days, as this course of 
treatment, with me, soon results in cure. 

Lambing Time. — Three or four weeks before lambing time, increase your 
grain and decrease your roots, as the latter in too large quantity, are apt to 
cause too large a flow of milk and injure the udder; while, with too little 
grain, the ewes are . not strong enougii at lambing. During the season of 
lambing, they should be watched very closely, and assisted a little — very 
carefully, however — if necessary. Be sure that the lamb nm-ses a little afler 
an hour or two; and if the ewe, as is frequently the case with young mothers, 
is not disposed to let her lamb suckle, iiold iter a few times while the lamb 
is nursing, and this will generally remove all difBculty in the future. If 
lambs come in winter, the ewes should be in a dry, warm place, with plenty 
of clean litter. 

SpHng, and Summer Treatment. — When the lambs are about four weeks 
old they are to be docked, and castrated if the latter is to be done at all, as 
at this age I never knew them to suffer in the least from the effects of it. 
Poor pasture and cold storms are ruinous to both sheep and lambs — there- 
fore do not tuin them out top early, and continue a little grain for ten or 
fifteen days after turning out, or until they have plenty of good pasturage. 
In summer they should have a field with plenty of ruuuing water, and a few 
shade trees if possible, and if it is a little hilly, so much the better.. If the 
grass at any time scours either the sheep or lambs, tag them as soon as they 
are better of it, as such ones will sometimes get muggotty and. die if ne- 
glected. About the middle of August wean the lambs, removing them as 
far as possible from their mothers, as both will quiet down much sooner if 
they cannot hear each other, 'ilie lambs should be put on the best feed at- 
tainable, and the ewes on the poorest; and, after a few d^ys, examine the 
latter, and if their udders are hard or caked, milk them out and mb with a 
little sturgeon oil or arnica, either of which will not only soften the udder, 
but also dry up tlie milk. As soon as the ewes are all right in this respect 
put them on good feed again to recruit for winter. 

Wintering the Lambs — Yearling Wethers. — Two o,r three wethers or dry 
ewes should be put with the lambs when they are weaned, to keep them 
tame; and, if the feed is not of first quality, give them daily a few oats, 
and the old ones will soon teach the lambs to eat the grain. About October 
1st, separate the ram and ewe lambs, and keep them separate from that time 
until the next shearing, unless it id desired that the ewe lambs sliould breed, 
which I consider very bad policy, and never under any circumstances allow." 

Continue feeding a little grain to the lambs all through the first winter, 
and until about shearing time, when it should be omitted altogether. After 
harvest such yearlings as are to be fattened the first winter may begin to re- 
ceive a little grain ; and I have found by experience that this is the most 
profitable time to prepare tliem for market, all things considered. When 
winter sets in, slowly increase the quantity until it reaches one quart per day 
for each sheep; and, with a good breed and good management, yearling 
wethera can be made, as I have repeatedly done, to weigh from 190 to 240 
lbs. live weight, and dress from 100 to 140 lbs. of mutton before they reach 
two years old. 
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in. FlBDTHO UmTON SHEiF.-^When the sheep to be Ted are puruhnaed, 
iDstead of being raised by the feeder, their proper Belection becomeH a mi 
ler of prime importance. The eje of the experienced feeder will go far 
judging of the animal, but ecen thlg ia aometiines at fkalt, and cxpeciallj for 
those who hate not' had Uie advaiitage of long practice, other tests glioiild 
not tie overlooked. The sheep un^er examination shonld be liandled aa i 

lUtlioi'Onghly scrutinized. And 
wben Ibej are purchased fi 
droves, or nt the iive stuck 
marlictB, nith no knowledge of 
their previoua treatment, then 

)i8 danger leat the bud handling 
and harsh beaCment thej may 
bftTe ULidergooe, will requii 
long expenditure of-food and 
care to bring them into good 
orderfurfattemngkindlj, Tlie 
heavy sheep nccuatomed to shel- 
ter and tittle exercise, will not 
oear the hard drilling, exposure, 
■nd crowding on Ibe Cai-a, to 
whicli Ihcy upo often subjectod, 
without great inJHvy, evei 
they ever fully recover. And, as Mr. Winne'a experience has aliown, there 
" , no mode of obtaining sheep to feed, as BUtJafactory and little Open to i ' ' 
of loss, as for the feeder himself to visit the breedei's of ivliom he parcbasee, 
make hie own selections at first hand, attend puraoTinlly to their sbipment 
ie, and never lose sight of tlicni until safely landed at their destination. 
IP this task is entrusted to a tliii-d piirty, it should only be one upon whom 
the most entire dependanee can be placed. 

t is true that opi)Ortnnities may often be had — indeed they must be 
principal dependanee, nhere ptrsonai selection as above recommended, la 
impracticable — of obtaining good sheep for fuediiig at the markets of oi 
leading cities. There will Komelimes be an overplus, and good animals 
I'liich will well repay a moiitli or two of careful tieatmeut and liberal 
feeding, can he picked up by one near by, at realty le«s tlian their actual 
le. Contiguity to such a market is an advantage oE whicli those posses- 
; it, selilom avail tliemselves as fully as they might. By cstnblishiiig a 
understanding with tlic dealers, they may often ha induced to notify a frien' 
Jie arKvat cf a good lot for purchase, and will then revert to the pur- 
chaser to replenish the supply when it happens to turn out short, — knowing, 
his reputation as a feeder ia good, that they may depend upon his yai-da 
r first-tlflfls mutton, and willing lo give him the firat chance when prices i 
e taking an upward turn. ( 
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When tiie sheep reach the feeder's yards, li(r. Winners recommeDdation, 
atter resting tliem over night, is to smear their noses well with tar that they 
may throw off all cold or dust contracted during the journey. The purchase 
should then be properly sized, in lots according to size — say out of five hun- 
dred, one hundred of the lai^est and best to go upon the best of the fall 
pasture, and the hundred smallest and poorest for the lowest pasturage, 
when the remainder, which with proper care in purchasing, ought not to be 
rery uneven, can be suited in lots to the other fields accessiUe. ^* Give 
them plenty of salt twice a week, and keep them on good pasture iC possi- 
ble, but if the pasturage gets short, as it frequently does by the first or mid- 
dle of November, a little grain should be £ed, beginning at the rate of one 
gill to each sheep per day of oats, or oats and corn, or peas, and increasing 
after the first week gradually up to one pint per day." 

Havicg thus given them a start out of doors, the next thing is to get the 
yards and* buildings in complete order for winter occupancy, instead of wait- 
ing till the snow has fallen, with the sheep standing and lying in it, and ex- 
posed to the storm for twenty-four hours- or more, until the shelter is pre- 
pared. ^*If there is a saw mill near at hand,'' says Mr. W., "by hauling 
into the yards and stables four or five inches of sawdust, the stable floors 
will not only be saved, but the liquid manure from the sheep is also pre- 
served, making a very valuable addition to the compost heap, especially for 
heavy land. As soon as the trees shed their foliage, rake and haul in on top 
of the sawdust, leaves to a depth of five or six inches more, and the two will 
together make plenty of bedding for at least four weeks, by stirring up the 
leaves a few times." A month's bedding may often thus be saved, which is 
a consideration when straw or other litter is scarce and high. 

It is also well t^ take the feeding boxes out at leisure, and cleanse them by 
sprinkling the inside with slacked lime — thus removing all that greasy smell 
which there would otherwise be about them. Put them where needed, upside 
down, and when the snow comes, there will be nothing to do but turn them 
over, straighten them up, put in the feed, and let the sheep come. At least 
one tub or trough for water should be provided for each yard or shed, to be 
accessible to them at all hours of the day, and salt boxes, which Mr. W. 
thinks should contain salt at one end, and salt and wood ashes at the other, 
in the proportion of one part of ashes to two of salt. 

Properly Begulativg the Feed. — The following hints on this point are of 
considerable importance : 

By feeding liberally with roots and not too much grain, during the first 
week at least, the change from green feed to dry will be less apt to affect the 
sheep. In feeding, unless a person can do it himself, which is very seldom 
the case, the feeder should be instructed with great care, how much grain is 
to go to each yard or stable according to the animals it contains. An over- 
feed at the commencement is almost sure to bring on the scours, and after 
they are over it will take at least two weeks' good feeding to put the sheep 
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back where they started from. Mj mode, to avoid mistakes, is to number 
my yards and stables, .and count the sheep in each yard and stable-fallowing 
to each sheep one-half pint of grain per day to start witli, unless they have 
been fed grain previously, when I allow a little more. I then make out a 
schedule, thus: No. 1 — 60 sheep at one-half pint per day is 15 quarts, which 
divided in two feeds is Y^ quarts to a feed ; so I write on the schedule "No. 
1 — 60 sheep must have 7^ quarts at a feed morning and night " — No. 2 at 
the same rate according to number, and so on until I get them all. This 
paper is tacked up in the place where the feed is kept, and by goipg with 
the feeder a few times to show him and see that he makes no mistakes, if he 
is a godd roan he can do it as well as the farmer himself. As soon as the 
feed is to be increased, a new schedule is made out accordingly, and so on, 
until the sheep are fed one quart each per day, when I consider them on full 
feed, especially if the feed is corn, beans or oil meal, or a mixture of either. 
If oats or buckwheat compose part of their feed, they should have a little more. 

JSefftilarity in Feeding. — Regularity of bourses very important. Sheep 
should not be fed one morning at five o^ clock, the next at six, and,the third 
at seven. The day I write, owing to the illness of one of the boys, I have 
had an example in point ; on going out at five, a board was found off at the 
stable, and an end out of one of the feeding boxes. To replace these was 
a job of some time, and the grain only had been fed when tiM^reakfast bell 
rang, leaving the sheep without their hay. I remarked to it^iuan that this 
mishap would cost us *' all the day's feed,** which I verily believe to be the 
case. Our rule is this : , 

Grain and oil meal are fed at half-past five ▲. h. As soon as the grain is 
finished, hay is given — no more than the sheep will eat clean. The different 
yards and stables are carefully fed each day in the mme order^ which is im- 
portant to avoid confusion and mistakes — beginning with No. 1, and so on 
through the list. After breakfast water is given, going around twice to see 
that all are well supplied. The roots are next cut (ruta bagas, which I con- 
sider best,) and of these to my present stock of about 350 sheep I am now 
feeding 10 bushels a ,day. At eleven o'clock straw is fed. Twelve is the 
dinner hour^ and immediately afbe'r dinner the roots are fed. The troughs 
and tubs are now all examined, and replenished with water if necessary — 
also salt, salt and ashes, browse, litter, and anything else that may be needed, 
is supplied. The evening and next morning's feeds of grain and oil meal 
are next prepared, and hay got ready for both night and morning. At 4 p. 
M. feeding the grain is again commenced, followed as before by hay, after 
which the water tubs and troughs are emptied and turned over, and the work 
is finished for the night. 

Avoid ZHdurbing the Sheep. — ^Never allow a stranger into the yards un- 
less accompanied by the feeder, or some one familiar with the sheep. I have 
frequently known the approach of a stranger drive them pell-mell into and 
over their boxes, and the effects could plainly be seen with them for two or 
three days afterward. 

T/ie Stretches. — Should any of the sheep get the stretches, which they are 
apt to do when high fed, give a quid of tobacco half the size of a hen's egg^ 
and if not relieved in twenty minutes, I give them a second dose, but nine 
times in ten the first dose cures. For stoppage in their water, I^ive one 
teaspoonful spirits nitre, with the same quantity spirits turpentine, in half a 
gill of luke-warm water. 
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Feedmg Boxes, — The box for feeding used by Mr./Winne, is one that can 
be safely recommended for the purpose, although there are other kinds quite 
as likely to suit those who keep breeding flocks, or those of smaller sheep. 
It is simple, cheap, and easily filled and cleaned. Any boy who can saw a 

board and drive a nail or screw, 
can make one ; all it requires is 
one scantling two by 8 inches, 
15 feet long, and eight boards ; 
it only has to be turned upside 
down and back again to clean it 
out, and as the feeder with his 
basket of grain or roots walks 
from one end to the other, scat- 
tering them along evenly in the 
box, twenty or twenty-five sheep 
according to size will follow in 
his rear and begin eating. — 
Moreover, there is a saving of 

Dem^ptitmif^ Feeding Box.--TQed\nt^'BcfT^^y, as they stand with their 

12 or 14 ft. lonK, and 22 inches wide-the bot- heads together working it mto 

torn Blanting Irom botU Hides and reetin^ on a ^ i. i. ? 

board in the middle, forming a complete trough rather than out of the box, and 

^?1' S?l" ?? '°'??'4 '^1?® ^""^^^"^ .V^"" ??;i?! Mr. W. thinks that in feeding 
should be 11 or 12 inches wide— then a space , o 

left of 8 or 10 inches according to size of sheep 800 sheep last winter, 400 lbs. 
—then the top boards, 8 inches wide— the ends c u »ouia more than cov«r 
and sides to match. Corner pieces of scant- ®^ "*y ^^^*^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
ling in the inside, of hemlock or oak, as pine the entire quantity wasted and 
win not holda nail or screw, the latter of which , . 
is preferable in putting them together. *""" 

&ze of S/ieds. — A shed 21 by 36 feet, with a narrow yard about eight 
feet wide on the southern side, will contain 75 good sized sheep. The open 
side should be provided with sliding boards to keep the sheep in when ne- 
cessary. A board on the north side near the bottom may be hung on hinges 
to secure ventilation, and kept open except during very severe weather ; for 
this is a most important point, and if properly attended to, the yard may be 
entirely dispensed with. We have seen at Mr. Winne's, 70 Leicesters thriv- 
ing well in a lean-to 20 by 46 feet, with this provision of a ventilating board, 
and two trap doors of considerable size in the roof, opening and shutting at 
will. As to the space required by these sheep, ten superficial feet of shed- 
ding per head, may be regarded as about the proper room where a yard is at 
hand, or 12| sq. ft. where there is no yard. To economize space, it is prac- 
ticable to occupy a second story, if a bridge or inclined passage way can 
be conveniently provided — the sheep below having a yard, and those above, 
placed on a tight floor, securing sufficient air by the means here suggested. 
The average live weight of the sheep referred to in this calculation as to 
space, was about 150 lbs. per head. 
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Mr. Paob has proTided us with an illustration of the Leicester, which ap- 
pears OD page 270, from a ram in possession of Samuel Campbell, of 
Oneida county. 

Our limits will not admit of as full a description of the several breeds 
which have been referred to in the course of this article, as some readers 
might perhaps desire. Of the merits of either there is no doubt, and quite 
as much depends upon judicious selection, proper treatment, regular and 
well arranged feeding as to time, quantity, condition of the animal, &c., as 
upon the intrinsic characteristics of the breed chosen, provided only it be 
not glaringly out of place — bred or fed, for instance, where pasturage is so 
poor, other crops so light, and purchased food so expensive, that the cost 
of proper keeping outweighs all the profit obtained. No class of animals, 
when well kept, tlie manure husbanded and the soil enriched, will do so much 
to fertilize the faiTu.* Either of the Middle Wooled breeds, the South 
Down, or the Downs of Shropshire, Oxfordshire or Hampshire, — whichever 
is most readily accessible, of such excellence as to meet the ideal of the 
farmer proposing to buy, may be safely tested, if the preference is for the 
best mutton, not so great weight, delicious lamb, and the capacity possibly 
of greater exercise over ilie bills or upon shorter feed ; — while on the other 
hand, if ftj|e Long Wools are preferred, with perhaps a still more rapid pro- 
duction oPfat mutton, richer pastures and somewhat better protection, either 
Leioesters, Cotswoids or Liucolus, will not fail to give a good account of 
themselves in the end. 

. Mutton Shkkp Crossed with the Merino. 

There is one point to which in conclusion we must allude, namely the fact 
that a cross may be successfully made between the English^ and Spanish 
breeds. The result is a larger frame and more meat with earlier maturity, 
on the latter, and a longer wool, — while the former receive something of the 
hardiness of the unforced Merino, will better withstand less careful treat- 
ment, and are made to yield a finer fleece, the price of which for Delaines and 
similar fabrics is oiten higher than* that of any other wool in market. It is 

■■ ■ ,--■■■■-■ — I ■■ I ■ ■ .1 ■ ■■■■ * ■ II ^ ■ ■ ■! II . ■ • ■■ I ■ . — — ^^ — , ■ » — , ■ ■■ , ■ ■ 

* Mr. WiNNB says: *^ Aa to the ^Ine of sheep manure, and the effects reuniting 
from its liberal application, I have never kept much other stock, and I may be per- 
mitted to add, that twenty-seven years ago, when I came on tcrthis farm, I cut from 
about 60 acres of land the first year 25 tons of hay. Year before last I cat from 
preclselv the same number of 'acres, 100 tons, and last year (a season of severe 
drouth) "90 tons. When I bfcun on the farm I had one barn 33 by 40 feet, whiqh 
held all the crops it produced. I now have one bam 44 Sy52 feet, 20 feet posts; 
one shed 21 by 06, 18 feet posts ; one 21 by 24, 16 feet posts ; one 30 by 72, 18 feet 
poAts, and one barrack that will hold 17 tons of hay. Smnmer before last they 
wer« qU full. Two rulep I laid down, never to lose sight of, when I commenced 
farming for myself: 1. To deal honorably with mother Earth— that is, to plow well, 
harrow well, give her all the manure I could, and never sell my straw, but keep it 
all for the land,— and 1 asaure you I could soon see an improvement. 2. Never to 
buy anything (except manure) I could possibly do without, until I had the money 
to pay for it— lor manure, when it could be bad, I was never afraid to run in debt. 
I'hese two rules I have strictly adhered to, and must attribute much of my success 
to iheir benign influence." 
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not ■ CRMfl that we iliould coiDiii«iid nnlesa la eiceptioiul csbce, uill 7«t nt 
have known iiutancca iu uliich muuh satUfiiction liu be«D eipresseti in trj'ing 
it r<tr a surics of ycnrFi. It iacerUunlj not i crDaa that should be peipetuated 
by oontiiiued IjreeilJDg on liotli Bideo (iota iiitcr-bred parents; it is same- 
liines found Co be tlie case, betneeu different bteeiU, that a Jirtl erou re- 
taiaa in a reajurkalile dcgi'ee tlie meiiCa of botb, and yielda a reallj valua- 
ble product, while to carry it fartiiec i'e»ilU only in diaappointment and 
degeoency. 

Mdttom Sueep xs Woul Pbodccebb. 

Tlie fleece of the English alieep diffeia from that of the Merino in tlie ab- 
sence tram it, to a great degree, of the yolk and oil which make up so targe 
a proportion of <lie weiglit of the lutter. As to the amonnt or clean wool 
actually produL'ed, tliere can be little room to doubt that the English slieep 
will compare favorably with tin Heriuoa. But aa sheep are sappoeed to con- 
sume food in propordoo to 
their weight, and as the snialler 
the sheep the greater the pro- 
portionate surface, — where the 
mutton is of little or no value, 
of couise the Uei^o baa the 
preference. Tliere is n lack of 
ipamiive trials between the 
, however, going to cstab- 

the relative uuouu'a of i 
li and of wool, which a ■ 
Itun quanCtj of food ei pawled 
on each, will return to the iai~ 
mer. Hr. Page provides t 
with a vignette, that we may 
have the bead of the Uerioo 
side by side wiili those of the 
other breed! already represented, — from a ram in the flock of C. S. Swirr 
Bf Vermont. At the show of a State orgaiiliaUon of Wool growers, held 
in Canandaigiia, Hi the spring of 1866, a prize of $60 wag offered for the 
fleece ahora on the grounds, which, after clcKiising, should give the greatest 
weight of wool in prgpor^on to time of growth and the live weight of the 
animal. Fourteen Ueruios of different ages, and one yearling Cotawold ewe 
competed for this prize; and the coraftittee having ^e trial in oharge ful- 
filled their duties with the utmost caution, presentjiig'in the end an elaborate 
report upon the result. According to tlie table accompanying this report, 
the Cotawold stood midwuy npon the list — seven Merinos somewhat exceed- 
ing it and seven olhere falling behind. The first seven Merinoa averaged a j 
' production of S lbs. 3 oz. (within a small fraction,) for each 100 lbs. live J i 

c*.^ ^ -'4P® 
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weight, per year ; tlie Cots wold ewe, 7 lbs. 1^ oz., and the seven poorer Me- 
rinos, 6 lbs., 6|^ oz. But it luay be fairly claimed that even this view of the 
case, although by no means an lu^favorable one for theCotswold, is in point of 
fact unjust — being at fault in comparing the product of wool with the ani- 
mal^B weight at the time of sfiearinff, and not with its mean or average 
fjodg/d dating the year while the fleece was growing. It was impracticable 
of course to ascertain the precise weights of the competing sheep at the com- 
mencement of the year, from which data the mean weight of the whole 
time could be calculated. And among the Merinos by themselves, which 
may possibly be assumed to have increased in weight in about the same ratio, 
perhaps the result would nut have been materially changed if this had been 
'^one. But in comparison with the Cotswold, which so much more rapidly 
takes on flesh, it becomes unfair to assume that the weights of the animals 
were respectively the same during the whole year as they were at its con- 
clusion. The two year old Merino ewe which took the prize, weighed 49 
lbs., and as she can hardly have weighed less than 26 lbs. at the beginning 
of the year, her mean weight would have been 37 lbs., and on this basis her 
production of wool was at the rate of not quite 12f lbs. to 100 of live 
weight. The Cotswold on the other hand, probably weighed no more than ' 
6^ lbs. one year before shearing, at which latler time its weight was 99^ — 
giving a mean weight for the year of 62 lbs. and a production of wool of 14 
lbs. to the hundred ; an amount exceeding even that of the prize Spanish sheep.* 
We should not enter into this question at such length, were it not so de- 
sirable to call the attention of our farmers to the importance of experiments 
testing with minute exactness the question, whether, comparing English sheep 
with Spanish sheep, the former do, or do not, yield in reality the better re- 
tarn of the two for the food consumed, both in mutton and wool. One thing 
is certain, that the latter produce many pounds of a substance possessing no 
money value whatever, which is separated from their wool in the process of 
cleansing — the average loss of weight in scouring the 14 Merino fleeces 
shorn at Canandatgaa, having been a small fraction over 8 lbs. per head. 
This los."*, on the Cotswold, was only 1 lb. 9^ oz. — ^making a difference of 
6 lbs. 6| oz. loss greater on the Merinos than on the Cotswold, and that of 
a material, which, like the fat within the body, is probably produced at a 
much larger expenditure for food, than an equal weight of any other part of 
the animal structure. f [l. h. t.] 

* This calculation was first made by Mr. Jos. Habbis of the Oeneeee Farmer, 
whoAG figures we copy. 

t The relative co^t of equal weights of fat, of muecnlar tissue and bony etmc- 
tnrc. in the animal, is something which we know of no experiments to determine, 
and theoretically the above statement may or may not be strictly accnmte. But 
Dr. Voelcker has^hown that although aulinals have the power of forming fat from 
the starch, sugar and f;nra they eat, still they obtain itmo^t readily and abnndantly 
from the oily matters in their food. Now food rich in oily matters, like grain and 
oil cake, heingmnch more eipensive than hay and other materials deficient in this 
respect. It is practically true that fat costs more than muscle. To which we may 
add the query, whether a Merino was ever known to shear a ^' hrag fieecc,'' to 
wit, one composed of 65 to 75 per cent, of ^'yolk,** which had not been fed to its 
ntmost capacity with rich food ? 
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Floral Rake, (fig. 1.) — This convenient little tool consists of a sinall 
six-tooth rake on one side and a hoe blade on the other. Tho handle is 
about fifteen inches in lengtli, 
and it may be used with one 
hand wliile sitting on a stool 
at the flo^ver bed. It is a 
very convenient tpol for the 
use of ladies. 




Fig. 1.— Fiona Bak*. 



Gard^sn Fork, (fig. 2.) — This is 
made of steel, and is used for loosen- 
ing the earth in flower beds, and 
about the roots of plants. When 




Fig. %— Garden Fork. 




Figs. 8 and ^t.-^TrangpUmOng 7yocfw(r. 



the soil is sufficiently moist or adhesive, it answers a good purpose for trans- 
planting annuals and small plants. 

Transplanting Trowels, (figs. 3 
and 4.) — These are made of various 
forms and sizes, for transplanting, 
weeding, loosening soil on a small 
scale, &c. The concave ones are 
most commonly used for transplant- 
ing, cutting out blocks of soil in a 
circular form, but the flat ones are 
best for working (he soil. 

Vine Scissors, (fig. 6.) — A neat 
and convenient instrument for thin- 
ning out the berries from bunches of 
grapes which have grown too thick, 
for removing unnecessary shoots, 
leaves, &c., and for gathering the fruit. 

Flower Gatherer, (fig. 6.) — ^I'his 
combines scissors with small pincers, 
and are not only useful in clipping 

the stalks of herbaceous flowers, but Fig. 6.—FUnver GcUherer. 

more especially so fur roses and other plants furnished with spines ana 
prickles. The scissors cut the stalk, and the pincers hold it till secured. 

Shears for Edging, (fig. 7.) — These are particularly applicable to trim- 
ming the sides of box and other edging to walks and flower-beds, — the ope- 
rator standing upright while using them, and resting the shears on the wheel, 
while he thrusts them onward in shearing. 




Fig. h.r-Tine Scissors, 
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G&ATTiNG Chisel, (fig. 8.) — This 
is one of the best forms of the 
grafting chisel, combiuiog the knife 
and wedge. The wide cutting part 
is ased for making the cleft in the 
stock — the pointed ends for opening 
the defl to receive the scions. 

Pruning and Budding Knives. — 
Fig. 9, is a. very convenient knife 
for light pruning, sloping grafts, &c. 
Fig. 10, is the best form of the bud- 
ding knife; the sharp edge of the 
bl|0e being convex, allows the ope- 
rator to make the upright slit in th^ 
bark, in places where it would be 



Fig. 1,—8hear$for Edging, 




Fiff. Z^Grqfang OMtO. 




rig.10. 




Figll.^ 




Fig.l2. 



Pnming and Budding Knives. 
hard to reach it with a common pointed knife, and without scraping or in- 
juring the young wood. Figs. 11 and 12 are strong knives for pruning, the 
funner for ordinary work, and the latter for removing small limbs, stubbing 
duwn stocks,. &c. 

Tree Scraper, (fig. 13.) — This is used for removing the rough and shaggy 
biirk, TOoss, &e., from old fruit tree's. It consists of a triangular plate of 
steel, attiiched to a handle at the center. The sides of the triangle are 
about four inches, and the handle may be from one to several feet in length. 




OiBDKN StRINQI, (fig. 

14.)-.Thia is mude of vari- 
ous siaes, of different ma- 



capa 0^ orifices. The Fig. n.— Tret S/rrapa: 

cheapest is made of thick sheet tin, and tbe beat and most durable of bnas. 

For tlirowiDg a 

single stream, I 

the jet renre- fl i^'T l^" ' ' ^!^-^"-- ' '^ 

Benled iti the If ■^^^a^m^^^^^^m^ 

figure is attach- \ 

cd ; fup wuah- Fig. U.—Gardm ayriage. 

ing dusty foliage with a soft shower, a rose with manj' fine holes is screwed o^ 

The Bvritige is used for washing, watering, destroying insects, ko. 

GiBDEH Enoimk, (fig. 
16.) — Thia maj be used for 
all tlie purposes of a syringe, 







teniig 



plauLi, and aldo for wasli- 
iug windows, carriages, and 
protectiiigliuildiiigaagaiiist 
fire. It will hold aUout a 
barrel of water, and il 
easil)' mou'dby its handles 
on the cnst-iron wheels. It 
will throw watw 40 feet 
1ii|;h. 

Wheel Barrows nre of 
two kindd; fig. 16, is tbe 
simpler or canal barrow, used for 
wheeling earth, stones, and ma- 
nure, and is emptied h; tipping it 
on Its side; and fig. 17, is tlie 
larger or box barrow, the ^de 
boards of which maj be removed 




Fig. 18. 
for unkiading, or for receiv- 
ing tai-gec articles than 
would enter the box. 
' Garden Reel.— Fig. 18 
t repreaenta the reel for the 
g garden line, and slake for 
*" Blretehingthesame, all made 
of iron. The Btakvs should Jh, 
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be >t least n foot long. The I'me should be 
strong Atl twisted hemp cord, about one-flllh of 
ta inch in diameter, which, when not in use, is 
quicklj wound up on the reel. 

Seed Sower, (fig. 19.)— Tliis is designed for 
sowing Uie seeds of rarious garden eropa, open- 
ing tiie aoit, dropping the seed, covering, sad 
rolling, all at one opemtion. It lessons the labor 
oF planting the eartj crops of TegetaUes. 

OiEDEN Skai. — Fig. 20 represents the end 
Tiew of a garden scat so constructed tlist it msj 
be InsUtDtly rercrMd when not in use, and pro- 
tected from rain, dew, leaves, bird-slime, 4c., 
and vbenever needed is aiwajs clean and dry. 
The shaded part Is the board legs or support, on 



treprcsented u Ijing flat, in 
cnt.) forming 

half of the botl^Hu of the 
t of the bot- 
tom, and the 

shown as turn- 

' cried, 

ng. JO. '"B » '■f*r to Fig, i9.~s 

the flat part; bat when wanted for oae, it is turned back by 
binge at a, and becomes a perfect seat with a bnek. 

BiM ME Seed Dmna.— J. HnnU of the Genesee Fan 
a coDvenient rake for forming rapidly' and with perfect straiglit- 
the drills for onions nnd other small 
The head of the rake is about 
g, and tlie teeth about one foot 
apuit, (fig. 21.) A length of four or five feet 
would be iess cumbersome, but operate more 
slowlj. The first set of drills ara mado per- 
fectly straight by running toa stretched line; 
and b; running the first lootli In tiie last murk 
aflernnrds, the whole are kept equallj so. — 
To di-op the seed eipedilioualy into these 
drills, we have found the following mode a 
I Flj. 7i.-RatiJi>r Sud eieellent one :— Provide a small tin cup tike 
n_.li. ^ inverted Uo canister, witli the bottom re- 1 



DrW. 



moved u abown in Gg. 22. Several cup should be provided, fitting tightly 
on tbe lower end or funnel, with perforations of different Bizea to suit di~ 
ent kinds of seed, N'ail this oup to the lower end of a stick, about ta long 
IS a cornmoD walking cane, place tlie seed witbia (be cup, and pass along 
Uie drills, shaking it over tliem. It will prevent stooping,' and will enable 
tbc operator to walk rapidly. 



The following excellent plan and good management is from the pen of 
J. B. of Zanesville, Ohio, and is copied from a CotrHTiti Gintlehut : I 
eaclose with this, a plan of a bam I am at>ou[ building on a farm of 122 
acres — it is arroDged eepeciallj for sheep. I have used one like it, (only it 
was BO by 80 feet, and 
tbe mck pnrtitioiiB rsu clear 
through,) fur (be past IS 
jeara, iviuteriiig on an ave- 
rage 600 bead ul' sbeep in it, 
otien times losing none, and 
but seldom adosen, and they 
geneiidiy broken moutlied. 

The plau enclosed is for a . 
barn GO by 60. It might be 
leiigtiiened out tbe same wa; 
to a liundrvdorbundredand 

fifty feet. If (he jientiiatiim is good, I know that a thousand sheep a 
kept under the same roof, as well as fiflj. 

It will be seen that (he end «f tbis bam is to the bill, and not the 

filled in some, to drive into, it iaarranged for a cietein 



at each of those corners, with a root-cellu 
door above with door into the base- 
ment. There will be a lend pipe to 
convej the water from the ciateru lo 
the troughs; tliere will be small boiea 
about six inches square and six feet 
loiiu, running dowji to whei'e tlie pipe 
leaves the cistern, where the cotk 



een, and it will have a tnp- 






anted. 



, 1 The wall at the end that you entei 
y above, la sloped off at both sides, a 

©:*= 
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the pipes are under ground till they reach the first trough, or rather above it 
for there will be a long trough 6n each side of the barn ov^r the tops of the 
yard fences, (which are only three feet high,) and over each yard trough 
there will be a small hole in the long trough, and gutta percha pipes to take 
the water down to the drinking troughs. 




Fig. Z.—Plan of Bam in centre^ and yards each side. C. C. CiatemB— W. W. Wa- 
ter trough?— 5 ranges of racks in central part of bam, each division of which la 
11 feet long — the yard grain troughs (longer,) and water troughs (shorter.) 

The basement will be feet high, and the gates at each side, 4 feet high, 
with swinging doors on the sill above. These doors should always be left 
open on both sides of the barn, unless during a rain or snow storm from the 
north, when they may be closed, leaving the south open ; if from the south, 
close those, leaving the north side open. They never should both be closed 
at the same time, nor at any time unless a rain, hail, or snow storm ; no 
matter how cold, I should leave both open. There should be ventilators 
built up, one by each of the four posts, seen in the main floor, and on the 
opposite sides of the holes for throwing down hay. The basement can be 
used for six flocks, or by putting in light doors swinging on the joist over 
head, it can be arranged for twelve flocks. 

The main floor will be arranged on the left as you. enter, for a four horse 
power, JEricson engine, com mill and root cutter; on the opposite side a 
meal room and three bins, with outlets below, one for corn and cob meal, 
one for oats, and one for bran. The four bays will be used for hay and 
wheat. 

Many farmers object to high barns, but when once you have your hay on 
one of these large forks, it is but little trouble to raise it a few feet higher. 
I have used one of these large forks for sixteen years, and have often un- 
loaded a ton and a half of hay in four and a half minutes, and thrown it up 
to the top of the mow, in a barn with twenty feet posts. 

Some may object to the number of gates, but I think you can never have 
a thing too convenient. 

Now a little as to feeding and care of sheep. My custom is to keep their 
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yards and pens well littered with straw, and give them the range of the pens 
and yards at all times except during storms or while feeding^ when the^gate 
from the pen to the yard is closed, as the case may be. 

At daylight they are shut up in their pens, and feed placed in their troughs 
in the yards, of one-third cob meal, one-third oats, and one-third bran, at 
the rate of tuDO bushels of this mixture to the hundred. While they are 
eating this, their racks inside are filled with wheat or oat straw, the gates 
opened, water put into their troughs, and they can go in or out till four p. 
M., when they are fastened into their yards and their racks filled with hay ; 
sometimes clover, and sometimes timothy, whec the gates are opened and 
they can go in or out till morning, unless it is very cold or stormy, when 
they are fastened in. If any practical shepherd can improve on this plan I 
would like to hear from him. 



• ♦ • 



BIVKRQ-RBB3NS -FOR PROTKOnON". 



Many land-owners, who have a more distinct appr^ation of dollars and 
cents, than of the beauties of nature, cannot see the propriety of occupy- 
ing ground and labor in setting out ornamental trees. To such, as well as 
to all others, we wish to urge the importance of planting evergreen trees as 
a shelter against the cold winds of winter. We once knew a country resi- 
dent who flanked his house on the sides of prevailing winds with groups and 
masses of evergreens, (fig 1,) from the neighboring forests and borders of 
swamps — and drew upon himself pretty 
freely the jeers of his neighbors, for set- 
ting out trees that "bore nothing to eat," 
and were "only good to look at." In 
the course of years however, when these 
trees had attained a height of some twen- 
ty feet, and had afforded ample shelter 
from the winds that swept across the bleak ^^ @ ^^ 
hill occupied by his dwelling, the neigh- ^ *^ 

bors discovered that the place had be- **«** — * 

come decidedly more comfortable in cold Fig. l.—DwdHn^ sheltered by treeft— 
weather— also that many dollars in fire- arrows directton of two most pre- 
. „ J 1 .1 , . r.aUing winds— a and b, open v%et08 

wood were annually saved by the^eauti- towards the best distant potrUs. 

ful and efficient protection afforded. They began to see new charms in or- 
namental trees, and were disposed to adopt what they had once ridiculed. 

Those who have cattle and sheep yards, exposed to the sweep of keen 
prevailing blasts, could they see the comfort which a screen of evergreens 
woul<l impart, would be ready to plant them on the first opportunity. They 
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are the clieapcst as well as one of the most permanent and durable kinds of 
shelter that can be provided. 

Screens placed along straight boundaries, may be hi right lines like hedges. 
But shelter in immediate proximity of dwellings, appears better if in scat- 
teied trees, groups, and irregular belts. (Fig. 2.) The straight screens 
,^ ^ may be made by setting the trees three or four feet apart, or at 

a greater distance — say eight or ten feet. In the former case, 

(6g. 3,) the screen will soonest become a dense barrier against 

the winds, but will not be so tall and stout ultimately. One of 

the best trees for thin purpose is the Nor- ^ 

way spruce — wliich, if planted three feet ^ 

apart, will form a good and close sheliier a 

in five or six years, if well cultivated, ^ 

eight or ten feet high, while the tops of ^ 














€n>* 



the trees will extend some feet higher. If 



# 




not cultivated, but allowed to grow up ^ 
(go with grass or in hard ground, ten or twelve |^ • 
Fig. %.—Ir- years will be required to attain the same ^ 

J^Jj'** '"dimensions. If the trees are placed six Fig. 8. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

feet apart, (fig. 4.) they will in time make an excellent screen, and cost less 
at the start. They are untimately sheared or cut flat, so as to occupy less 
room — ^fig. 6. 

Many erroneously sripposo that if they set out large trees they will obtoin 
a given height the soonest — a very mistaken opinion — for large trees receive 
tl»e greatest check by removal, nnd they induce the planter to believe that 
he need not give good cultivation to his plantation. Smaller trees, well cul- 
tivated, will soon outstrip them, and present at the same time a handsome 
and more thrifty appearance. A height of two or three feet will, in most 
instances, prove most profitable. In the depth of winter — evergreens may 
often be removed from the borders of woods and swamps, if the earth is but 
slightly frozen. The protection which the trees as well as the coating of 
fallen leaves afford, often nearly prevent the mould which covei-s the SoW 
from freezing, especially if snow has fallen before intensely cold weather set 
in. In such localities, select small trees, only a few feet high ; cut a circle with 
the spade about the roots, so as to lift up a cake or ball of soil; place the 
trees in their natural position on a sled, and draw them to the place where 
they are to be planted. As a general rule, the cake of soil should be so 
large as to hold the trees upright without upsetting wherever they are placed. 
No evergreen, however difficult the kind may be to transplant successfull}', 
will fail if this amount of earth is carried with its roots. 

Trees from the nursery row cannot be removed In winter without great 
labor, at the same time that the work may be more readily done in spring, 
as they require the removal of less earth on the roots — they scarcfily ever fail 
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if the roots are immediately immersed in mud as soon as they are taken up, 
and before the moisture on the surface of the roots has become dry. 

The best wild growing trees for screens, are those wliich grow most ra- 
pidly — provided tliey answer well in other respects. The white (or Wey- 
mouth) pine is a fast grower, and is well suited for small groups and irregu- 
lar screens, when several kinds are intermixed. Nothing makes a more 
beautiful straight screen than the Hemlock — either with or without cutting 
or shearing ; it grows well m the shade, and, as a consequence, the'interior 
of the hedge or tree is full of dense foliage instead of being hollow and bare 
within, as occurs with the Arbor vitas and some others. The white cedar of 
Western New- York (American arbor vitae,) grows with considerable rapidity, 
and makes a fine screen; but its surface should not be closely and evenly 
sheared, as this tends to make the interior hollow, but should be merely cut 
back irregularly with the knife. But, first and last, it must not be forgot- 
ten, that mellow cultivation not only doubles^ at least, the speed of growth, 
but makes finer and more luxuriant looking trees. 

One of the fin^t specimens of evergreen screens which w^e have ever seen 
is growing on the grouudd of EUwanger & Barry of Rochester. On a recent 
visit to their place, one of these screens presented so fine an appearance as 
to deserve special notice. It has now been planted about eight years, is 
eleven feet high, four feet thick at the bottom, and running up in the form 
of a wedge, and is as straight and even as a solid wall of masonry. Such a 
screen, extending around a garden, would protect it /rom cold blasts, and 
probably be equal to two or three degrees of latitude in softening the se- 
verity of the climate. The Norway Spruce like the Hemlock, growtf well in 
the shade, and this screen seemed nearly a solid mass of verdure through- 
out its interior. The Hemlock screens presented the same appearance when 
examined inside. But the Arbor vitsB, Buchthorn, &c., which do not grow 
well in the shade, always exhibit nothing but bare stems and branches inside, 
however dense the foliage may be without. 
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Xjayine ou.t Curves fbr Roads and "Wallcs. 



There are two prominent reasons why roads and walks should be laid in 
ill curves; the first is utility, and the second is beauty. Unless the surface 
of the country is perfectly level, a public road should vary from the straight 
line, in order to avoid the ascent of hills. Unfortunately, in many places, 
tliis has not been properly attended to. We could point out a number of 
instances where a slight deviation from the right line in a public highway, 
would have prevented the necessity for every carriage and loaded wagon as- 
cending a steep hill. In one case, familiar to us, the ascent is ninety feet 
from the level ; a deviation of twenty rods, with a lengthening of the road 
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of not more than five rods, would have entirely avoided the hill. Fftj teams 
on an average pass this hill daily, making 16,000 laborious ascents annually, 
simply because the man who laid out the road did not exercise a few minutes* 
thought. Several years ago a turnpike road was made from Worcester to 
Boston, three, miles shorter than the old road, but passing over instead of 
avoiding the hills. But very few travelled it — they preferred the longer and 
leveller route,, and the enterprise proved a failure. A humbler illustration 
occurred on the farm of an acquaintance who' made a smooth farm and cattle 
road over an ascent, but leaving a portion of the enclosed space more nearly 
a level. His cattle soon found out by practice that more exertion is required 
to overcome gravitation in walking up and down the hill than by passing on 
the rougher surface around it ; they therefore selected a path for themselves 
very nearly on a level, and where a skillful engineer would have placed it, 
and after a while wore it smooth by frequent passing. 

In a hilly or undulating country nothing of the kind can be more agreea- 
ble than the constant deviation to the right or left, in graceful curves, on a 
nearly level, well-laid out and well-constructed road. On the other hand, 
travellers have often remarked on the tiresome sameness of a long, straight 
road over level country. 

In laying out ornamental grounds this remark applies with greater force. 
Straight walks have a stififness entirely discordant with the beautiful and 
curved forms of nature, and the old geometric school has consequently given 
place to the modern, more natural, and more graceful style. 

A well-laid out and smoothly -kept walk will impart character and finish to 
any grounds, even if the rest is in rough condition. But a badly curved, 
broken-jointed, ill-dressed walk will spoil the appearance of the finest land- 
scape garden in other respects. 

Novices are often puzzled for definite rules for making curves. In the 
simpler cases it may not be necessary to draw plans on paper ; but where this 
is done the work may nearly always be accomplished in a better manner. A 
well-drawn design is transferred to the grounds by measuring the several 
parts. But still it is desirable, in finishing the details, to adopt some rule 
for making true and easy curves. The best mode is to provide a large num- 
ber of short wooden pegs and stick them in the ground, at regular distances, 
deviating from the straight line a greater or less degree according to the 
length or shortness of the curve. Fig. 1 exhibits this process where the suc- 
cessive and regular deviations form the curved line desired. At e these de- 
viations are slight and. the curve is longer; at b they are greater and produce 
a shorter and more abrupt curve. A perfect circle may be laid out in this 
way without the usual resort to a line and centre-pin, fig. 2. * A land sur- 
veyor may thus run a circle miles in diameter by successive and uniform de- 
ft viations at each observation taken at regular distances. 
JjL We have found the following contrivance a simple one, and 
Q good purpose. Take a light wooden rod, (fig. 3,) say two yards 



to answer a Jj^ 
long, with a Q 
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small wire hook at one end, a slight notch on each side at the middle, and a 
graduated cross-bar at the other end. 

Small holes are 
bored into this 
cross-bar at regu- 
lar distances, for the 
insertion of a pin. 
Suppose we wish to 
lay out a walls, as 
shown in fig. 1, com- 
mencing with the di- 
rection a. e. Place 
the rod just describ- 
ed a. d. in this di- 
rection, and stick in 
a pin at a. and at 0. 
The deviation of tho 
third pin at d. can 
be accurately deter- 
mined by making a 
few trials. When 
thus determined, set 
the pin in one of the 
holes of the cross-bar at the determined distance from the centre, and in- 
sert a corresponding pin into the ground. Then slide the rod a yard for- 
ward, placing it against the two last pins and repeat the process. So long 
as this process is continued 
it will form a uniform and 
perfect curve. If, however, 
it is desired to pass gradually 
from a long to a short curve, 
remove the pin in the cross- 
bar further from the centre 
at each successive station, and 
the result will be shown at c* 
and b. in figs. 1 and 4. 

After some experience, the ease and facility with which curves may be 
thus extended over grounds in all directions, will be surprising to any one 
who has not previously tried it. 

Curves in roads are sometimes angular and unpleasing, because laid out 
merely by guess. By adopting the rule just given, on a more extended 
scale, a perfect form may be attained, even if the successive stations are 
merely measured by pacing. 
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CI7M:BERI:iA.ND CZ-OD-CRUSHKIi^ 




Clod-Crushers are useful only oa beavy or clayey soils — ^and if these are 
well underdrained, they will not be needed in ordinary seasons. But some- 
times heavy rains, and the impossibility of doing all the plowing at the very 
moment th€ soil is in right condition, render the surface cloddy, and an in- 
strument like the following, described in the Country Gentlkman by L. 
Bartlett, will be of much value. Its utility in mixing manure with the soil, 
by grinding the particles together, is one of its most important uses. 

Another useful an dt cheap 
implement I have used, Is 
known ia England as the 
** Cumberland Clod-Crush- 
er." A plate or figure rep- 
resenting it, with a descrip- 
tion, ka,^ I saw in the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette, a Pig. l.—CumJberland Ood-Crwher. 
number of years ago. The writer said, " It is so easily construct^ that any 
caipenter can make one. They cost 30s to 40s, according to their size, and 
the quality of the wood employed. Perhaps the best size is six feet square. 
For this size, two, three, or four horses are used,. according to the state and 
character of the soil, and the weight applied." This crusher, it was stated, 
was more effective in clod crushing than the vastly more expensive Cross- 
kilPfl crusher. 

From the description and plate, I made one of these crufjhers last year, 
and find it a very efficient implement, and will attempt to describe it. 

I used two inch, seasoned, second growth red oak plank, eight inches 
wide. I took for tlie sides two pieces of the plank about five feet long each, 
on one edge of which, every seven inches, I sawed down two inches, scarped 
from the saw-eut back seven inches, so that the edge of the plank presented 
an appearance similar to the teeth of a saw-mill saw. The bottoi% of the 
drag was made of plank, eight inches wide, and four and a half feet long, 
spiked on to the side pieces, so that when completed the bottom part resem- 
bled clftpboarding. The forward plank slopes high up to the top of the sides 
to prevent the soil from dragging. The crusher is drawn by a chain made 
fast to the forward end of the side pieces. 

The Eoglish statement says it can be made at a cost of SOs to 40s — that is 
from $7.50 to $10. The plank for mine cost 60 cents, ai:d I made it in less 
than lialf a day. If I bad taken it a mile to a shop where there are circular 
saws, I could have made it in two hours. Beside the plank, I used 28 five 
inch spikes. However, the English crusher has strips of hoop iron nailed 
upon the wearing edges of the plank, so as to prevent chafing, which pro- 
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b*bl; U ■ good plan. The weiglit of mine, when coiupUted, vks 220 Ibe., 
> pwltj good load for one joke of 0»eu lo draw OTer tbe oewly turned 

Tlie last of August, I turned OTer a field of tiuiothf sod land. In conse- 
quence of tlie severe droutli wc hud, the Und did sot ptoiT bo nell as if it 
liud been moiBler. I put OD the crusliernnd alter going over tbe ground, it 
looked alinuBl aa Binuoth aB a new sown onion bed. Tbe maniii-e was eaiteu 
1 and spread, and the crusher again passed orer, which grouud the miimre 
!\y tmc and even. Tlie land vas then nell worked witb a lieiiTj cultiva- 
II', wheat sown and Ihcit barrowed. On a portion of the field I again used 
le cruslier, and on the other a roller. The wheat eaipe up and gren fiuelv, 
and when the snow ciune it waji altogether the best looking and evencst 
ee of winter wlicat I liave ever seen. I also find it a capital lliiiig to 
isa down the Biiow about my bnildinga, and breaking out roads, ke. 
It is U)j iinpresaion, that this crualier ia a much more efficient pnlverijer 
a hard lump)' soil tlinn a common roller. In tbe Coumkt Gihtleiuk 
of April 21, IfliM, Old Hurricane gises ub his eiperience in preparing hia 
land for a root ci'op. The land was plowed in the fall, and twice in the 
spring, and four U nice harrowed to fit it for turiiipa — "then drills opened 
and bcavilj manured in drills, and after tbe seed was sowed, will j-ou be- 
e, it took two men nearly two weeks with mallets, to break up the 
lumps, and the lumps were 30 bard, that it took four to five hard blows to 
break them," and tbe ci'op proved a failure. Now I think if 0. H. could 
buTe gone over bis lumpj soil two or three iaaci witb this Cnmberland 
orusber, his lunipj land would have been reduced to a fine tilth with less 
than one quarter of tbe labor he expended, and that he might bare grown 
a fair crop of turnips. 

As there la no patent right about this crasber, each and everj farmer that 
wishes, can make and use it, without ' let or hindrance.' 



, CIBCXTLAJB STjOWER BB:X>. 

A correspondent of the CotrNTBV Orntliuin fnrBiahes the anneied plan 
of a circular flower garden, and gives the follening description of the plaols 
to be employed in (illlug it, and tbe mode of arrangement — his object being 
to dispose of the plants so as to produce the fine effect of massing together, 
instead of the promiscuous confusion so olien prevalent ; — " We shall sup- 
pose a circular bed with sufficient Space for two distinct lines of plants and 
me central prominent object, in this case a golden arbor »it». The first, 
>r out^de row, must be dwarf. At regular interrals sin nice plants of duphne 
^neorum would be set out, either in the fall or spring, eighteen incbea from a 
y die edge. This charming evergreen requires to be pegged donn twice a / 
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SZFLANATIOli. 

a. Daphne Cneo- 
razn. 

b. SaWia patens. 

c. Geraniums and 
Gladiolns. 

d. Lobelia specio- 
sa PaxtoniU 

e. Qolden Arbor- 
vitae. 

Two bulbs ofLil- 
linm lancifolum al- 
bum, behind the cen- 
ter of the Lobelia, 
fronting the Salvia, 
has a line effect. If 
exposed to the sun, 
with no shade what- 
ever, the Lobelia 
will require to be 
watered (not guper- 
flcially,) twice a 
week in parching 
weather. 

year, when, ^tead of an unsightly straggling usurper of space, it becomes 
a dense mass of refresliing green, in May covered with dtiiciously scented 
pink blossoms, which are sparingly renewed in the fall. Between each plant 
of daphne, young plants of lobelia speciosa paxtonii are to be set out in 
May, covering the whole blank space — say about one root to every five 
inches. Presently these will close up, and flower throughout the season — 
color, vivid blue and white. {The lobelia is easily raised by sowing the seed 
in pQts, end of March — placing a square of glass above the soil to retain hu- 
midity, and administering water in very minute doses. When .the seed 
leaves appear, remove the gUiss.) If it is desired, a different plant may be 
used between each of the daphnes, and so have a variety of colour. But 
these must all be of the same height. For instance, lobelia; verbena, pur- 
ple ; variegated balm; verleiia, white; Fiilox Drummondii, (annual); 
verbena, crimson ; or each of the six spaces may be occupied by the best of 
all annuals. Phlox Drummondii — a separate color in each. 

The second, or inner line, is to be struck half way between the first line 
of plants and the centre specimen — in this instance a golden arbor vitse of 
some size, or a well shaped tree box. On this line are to be set out four 
plants of salvia patens, (the mosd beautiful blue and prolific bloomer we have 
during the fall months.) The fircit of these being planted half way between 
two of the daphnes,' and the other three at equal distances. If properly set 
out, these salvias will stand as the corners of a square with four blank spaces 
between— each of these spaces to be occupied by bedding geraniums. These 
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may be all of the same, or each different. The best effect is to be had from 
a variety, viz : Paul P Abbey, the veiy fiocst cerise red ; Christine^ by far tiie 
best pink, ever blooming ; Kingsbury Pet, the best salmon ; Princess Alice, 
or Gen. Pelessier, bright scarlet. The salvias must be carefully trained, 
and tied to thin but reliable sticks, as their habit of growth is erratic It is 
a good spot on which to locate one dozen of gladiolus — three bulbs, half 
way between each salvia, that is to say, in rear of the geraniums. The long 
bare stems of ^e gladiolus penetrate through and above the geraniums, the 
foliage of which supplies what is lacking on that gorgeous Cape bulb. 

Extend the capacity of the bed, and we have then space for an interme- 
diate circle, arranged on the same principle as the others, or better still, al- 
ternates, say double white feverfew and antirrhinums, both of which bloom 
freely all the season, with judicious cutting back as the earlier blooms pass off. 

The above is one of the many outlines for the effective planting of beds 
on a lawn. * The same principle is applicable to borders, with a backing of 
evergreen and deciduous sltrubij. It must be borne in mind that a large 
number of herbaceous plants can be appropriately used to produce bedding 
effects, and these, instead of being killed by the first frost, are perennial, 
increasing the stock every season. Tliere is no necessity, therefore, to lay 
m fresh supplies of bedding stock every spring. 



f 
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CORN"-M:i^RK:EJR. 



This corn-marker is attached to Alzerin Brown's Wheeled Horse-Rake. 
The rake-head and levers are easily detached, the marker attached, and vice 
versa. The wheels of this rake stand apart 8 feet 3 inches, which, divided 
by 3, gives 2 feet 9 inches as distance between rows, which is right for us. 
The scantling a, a, are 
3 by 3 inches, with a 
mortice in one end for 
an old cultivator tooth, 
&, 6 — a sny-bill at the 
other, to attach it to the 
under side of front cross- 
bar on the thills — c has 
a mortice, «, in middle for insertion of link d — c has also two long gudgeons 
inserted in large staples in sticks a, to give independent motion up or down. 
Link d is also attached to lever/, on cross ber g. By putting the foot on 
lever /, the teeth are raised clear of obstructions, and for turning at the 
ends of rows ; the boards h are screwed outside the lags to hold them longi- 
tudinally. By tracing one mark with each alternate wheel, the machine 
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marks three rows at once on the roughest of ground. It has the advantage 
of a seat for the driver, (not shown,) marking three rows at once, or four if 
you fasten a long pole just forward of the wheels, with a light chain at each 
end to trail in the hut mark. The wheels make a very distinguishable mark, 
mid last, but not least, you come very near having two handy tools in one. 

• • • 



1. Provide comfortable shelter from winds, or stables. 

2. Avoid all currents of air through cracks or openiogs. 

3. Attend to ventilation and remove all foul or steamy air. 

4. Provide sufiicient litter and attend to perfect cleauliness. 

6. Feed regularly, or by the watch, as the animals will fret away flesh if 
the time is delayed. 

6. Never give more than the animal will eat, — small quantities, regularly 
and frequently given, are better than large doses. 

^. Never change food suddenly, as from hay to grain or roots, but begin 
in small quantities and increase gradually. 

8. Never feed heavily with groin or meal — animals will thrive better with 
two quarts at a feeding than with six. 

9. A portion of sonie kinds of roots, as carrots, beets or turnips, contri- 
butes to the health and thrift of the animal — a mixture of dry fodder, meal 
and roots is better than either aloue. 

10. Clover hay well dried without wetting, is the best fodder — and corn- 
stalks, dried without becoming mouldy and cut finely, the- next. 

11. Corn meal fed in small quantities is good, but in larger quantity, al- 
though increasing milk at first, subsequently augments fat at the expense of 
milk. Valuable cows have been seriously injured by too large doses of In- 
dian meal. ' 

12. Carrots are the best winter food for milch cows, where the production 
of good rich butter, like that from grass, is a main object ; while field beets 
will yield more milk in quantity. 

^18. Provide a frequent and constant supply of good pure water. 



Pboduct of Dairy Cows. — At the discussions on the evenings of the ' 
State Fair at Rochester, Geo. A. Moore of Buffalo, said that a cow that will 
not yield 400 lbs. of cheese a year is not worth keeping, yet that in Erie 
county, SOO lbs. might be considered as the average. A cheese maker at 

Jf^ Rome, said that he liad a cow that would make 700 lbs. of cheese in a year. 

A Loomis of Herkimer, stated that some of his neighbors regarded it as a 
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failure if they did not average 600 lbs. of cheese to a cow, in a dairy of 100 
cows. In small dairies 826 lbs. on an average had been reached. 

OsTAiirtNO THE Best Cows. — At the same, meeting it appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion, that the best dairy cows could be obtained only by raia- 
in"- them. The cost of i-aising was estimated at from $30 to $S5 each ; while 
their real value, at present prices, would nearly double this amount. Aa the 
most productive cow costs no more to keep than an unproductive one, and 
yields several times the amount of clear profit, it becomes very important to 
select calveff from the best milkers only, and not purchase indiscriminately 

in market. 

Good Feeding. — The productiveness of cows depends greatly on the food 
they receive. The large products from the Herkimer dairies are obtained by 
giving the best feed the year round. As soon as autumn feed begins to fail, 
shorts, ground oats, &c., are regularly given. A small and regular supply 
of roots would be valuable. They are sheltered from the cold or stabled, 
and strict cleanliness and pure air attended to. 

Home-raised Cowa. — It has been stated as an additional advantage in 
raising cows at home, that the attachment to their native spot is so strong 
that the milk is often much diminished when removed from it. G. A. Moore 
of Buffalo, remarked that a cow brought frjom his farm-house to his home 
in Buffalo although attended to in the best manner, diminished one-half in 
her milk. This is the reason that purchasera are often disappointed in the 
cows they obtain, and charge false statements on former owners. 

Food for Milch Cows. — Cornstalks sown thickly for fodder, harvested, 
well-cured, and kep& from fermenting, are probably the cheapest kind of 
fodder that can be raised for cattle — unless so- ghum raised for this purpose 
should prove by experience to be better. In addition to this, give each 
animal daily, a peck to a half bushel of can-ots!, or an equal amount of su- 
gar beets, the winter through. It does nor pny to cook them. A small 
quantity of corn or bean meal, or both, in addition to this, will have a good 
effect, but not more than two quarts should be given daily, at the utmost. 

Milking Stool.— The stool repre- 
sented in the annexed figure is des- 
ciibed at length by a correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman, which 
he says has given decided satisfaction 

to all concerned, viz : the milker. Fig. l.—MUHng Stool. 

cow, milk, stooly clothing or pants' legs, manure, milk-maid, butter-maker, 

&c. * It is made of a half inch board two feet and a half long, and ten inches 

wide. An inch board four inches wide is nailed or screwed across one end 

on the lower side, and another across the other end on the upper side. 

; These cross pieces serve to stiffen the stool, and brace the legs. The milker 

fk when using it, sits over the single leg with his face towards the other end 

and his feet on each side of it. ^ The milking pail is placed on this other 
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end, and is thus kept entirely out of the dirt, beyond the danger of beiug 
stepped into by the cow. This stool may be easily turned aside without the 
milker rising, by his throwing the weight entirely on the single leg. The 
writer says that the pail being so near the cow, the milk never spattera on 
his clothes, and he can do his work with his "meetin pants ^* on without 
injury. He adds that he has in consequence ** saved considerable milk, and 
had it dearif saved scolding, brooming, grumbling, clothing,- cramp in his 
legs, and for aught he knows, a divcyreey he and his wife still living together.'* 
Substitute for Milk in Rearing Caltes.— The Irish Farmers' Gazette 
gives the following : — The best substitute for milk for such a purpose is a 
compound of 8 quarts of linseed meal, and 4 quarts of bean meal, mixed 
with 30 quarts of boiling water, and left to digest for 24 hours, when it is 
poured into a boiler on the tire having 31 quarts of boiling water. Let it 
boil for half an hour, keeping it constantly stirred with a perforated paddle 
to prevent lumps and to produce perfect incorporation. It is then put to 
cool for use, and given blood warm. When first used it must be given 
mixed with the milk in small quantity, and increased gradually; decreasing 
the milk in the same proportion till they get the above mucilage only. In- 
dian meal feeds calves adraicably, used in the same way; and from some ex- 
periments we have made, we think that a mixture of linseed meal, and bean 
meal, in the same proportions, with a quantity of Indian meal equal to 
both — that is, 3 quarts linseed, 4 quarts bean, and 7 quarts Indian — equal 
to any thing we have tried. 
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JF-IKLID CXJJL.TTJRE O:^ THE ONION". 



The following practical directious are given by Henry Fearcy: 

The kind of Sail. — The soil I prefer is a good sandy loam. 

Preparation, — If you have some very rotten manure free from weed seed, 
apply forty or fifty two-horse wagon loads to the acre. If you are not sure 
your manure is free, or nearly free fi'oni weed seeds, you had better not ap« 
ply it, for there will always be an abundance of weeds at best. In place of 
manure use two hundred bushels of leached ashes to the acre, and plow six 
inches deep, and then drag and pulverize the ground well ; then roll with a 
light roller to mash lumps, and drag again or rake to make light and fine on 
the surface. The past year I used a fine-toothed drag, that cut once in two 
and a half inches, behind the roller, so the ground was finished at one ope- 
ration. 

The Kind of Seed -and Quantity. — The kinds that I have raised most 
are the Yellow Dan vers and Large Red, principally the latter. The amount 
of seed per acre will depend on the knowledge one has of its age. I prefer 
to sow as near three lbs. to the acre as possible, if I know the seed was 
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raised the year previous ; if not sure apply more. Last year the writer saw 
an acre of onions on which there was only three-fourths of a pound of seed 
putf but the onions were not a third as thick as I generally leave them. 

Sowing, — The time I recommend sowing onion seed isjust as early as the 
ground can be properly fitted in the spring. In sowing it is best to drop a 
seed as often as one an inch, so as to have plenty come up. If the seed 
are sown by hand, they had better be mixed with sand or plaster, so that 
they can be sown without danger of getting too thick. I prefer a drill to 
sow with, because it sows evener than any person can possibly by band. In 
regulating a drill to sow, it is best to try it on a floor, with a slide in the 
drill that you think about right ; if it sows too thick — which you can readily 
see by counting the seed dropped — substitute the slide in the drill by placing 
one with a smaller hole, and so experiment till the right quantity is dropped. 
Cover the seed one-half inch in heavy loam soil, and three-fourths an inch 
or more m light soil, and roll it smooth. Sow the rows sixteen to eighteen 
inches apart, as that is near enough if they grow rank, and it is handier to 
weed when that distance, after the onions get large. 

After OuUure. — By all means start a hoe or some weed-cutter as soon as 
the onions are large enough to see the rows. Some recommend sowing 
radishes with the onions so to follow the rows more readily. 

When the onions are up to four or six inches, thin to one inch if the 
ground is very rich; if medium, to two inches ; if poor, to three or four 
inches. One inch may seem to mak9 near neighbors, but the writer has 
practiced that plan on first-class soil, and found the onions to get plenty 
large enough. I have had them yield five bushels to the rod, for a- number 
of rods in succession, but from two to three bushels is a good average. Any 
time after sowing seed, give as a top dressing (before a rain if possible,) 
equal parts of plaster and hen manure, at the rate of four quarts to the 
square rod ; and through the season another dressing, the same, or unleach- 
ed ashes, at the rate of a peck to the square rod. 

Charcoal is also an excellent dressing for onions, or if a person has plenty, 
it would be a good plan to powder it as fine as possible, and apply before 
plowing. Ever bear in mind to keep the weeds down. 

I am aware that some onion-raisers recommend breaking down the tops 
when the bulb is nearly grown, thinking that it will bottom better. I have 
always considered that a *^ granny*' notion, and let the tops fall naturally. 

ffarvesting. — When a majority of the tops are withered down, I take a 
potatoe hook and carefully pull the onions, let them lay on the ground till 
cured, then cut the tops off and market, if the market suits ; if not, it is 
better to place them oc a barn floor or some dry place. 

BcMtng Seed. — In raising seed always pick oat the largest or medium 
sized onions, as near the same shape as possible. When the tim& arrives 
for setting out, mark rows as wide as for corn, take a hoe and dig a trench 
three inches deep, and place the onions eight inches or more apart, and 
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cover and press the ground well. A row of seed can be sown well enough 
between these wide rows, and will yield well. The object in placing the 
onions for seed so far apart, is that there may be plenty of room to keep out 
the weeds. I once planted some, onions for seed with the rows not more 
than sixteen inches apart: the consequence was I could not get among them 
to weed: when large, up came the weeds and blasted the onion seed. 
When the seeds are black and begin to get hard, cut off the stalk six inches 
below the heads, and spread where they can dry ; thresh out the seed, and 
clean as clean as possible with a fanning-mill ; then place the seed in a pail 
of water and stir: the poor seed will arise, which skim off; then spread the 
seed that settled, in the sun or near a stove to dry, and I will warrant that 
yon will have better seed than can be bought of nine out of every ten 
seedsmen. 
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JRAISING- 'VEG-KT-A.BLK SJBCSDS. 



The following excellent remarks from J. S. Ives, Salem, Mass., a writer 
of experience, are copied from the Gountrt Gentlkma.m, and furnish in- 
formation in relation to which there has been much inquiry. 

Having for the past few years devoted much time and attention to the 
careful laising of the most prominent and important varieties of vegetable 
Seeds, and finding no work or newspaper article treating upon this impor- 
tant subject of forming, a few hints nniy not go ami^ through the mind^ of 
your interested readers. 

In the first place I have always been careful to grow but one variety of a 
certain species, that is, one variety of cabbage, one of onions, &c., unless 
grown on separate farms, or so far from each other as to render it impossible 
for them to hybridize or mix. 

It is an apparent mistake that vegetables set for seed -need but little ma- 
nure ; they should be well manured with old decomposed compost^ with par- 
ticular care that the manure is kept from immediate contact with the roots 
or small fibres of the vegetables. I prefer broadcast manuring, spread and 
plowed in in the fall. Seeds grown on rich soil will be large, well matured, 
and ripen earlier than when raised upon poor starved lands. In selecting 
vegetables intended for seed, as much care ahould be taken as in the selec- 
tion of stock animals for breeding purposes. I have known many farmers 
to dispose of their best vegetables, reserving for seed those of inferior 
quality, unfit for the market, the result of which would be inferior seeds, 
producing inferior vegetables the following season, and eventually degenera- 
tion, or, as the farmers term it, running out, to a worthless, unpalatable ar- 
ticle. The vegetable should be sound, and in a healthy condition when set 
out in the spring. 
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I m\\ give briefly my mode of raisiDg a few varieties of the mostampor- 
taut vegetable seeds. My cabbages, ** the Mason or Marblefaead variety, 
which originated from seeds imported by us,'* are selected with great care ; 
those only that are solid and well proportioned, are chosen in the fall; they 
are set out in drills, and late in the fall covered four inches deep with soil, 
and afterwards one foot of litter n placed upon them. In the spring they 
are removed tnd set out in drills four feet apart each way, and the top of 
the cabbages are cut crosswise about two inches deep, to enable the centre 
shoot to break through. When the stock is about one foot high, the side 
lateral, or any that may not sprout from the immediate centre of the cab- 
bage, is removed, and nothing left but the main or centre branch. Seeds 
grown in this manner will be sure to produce heading cabbnges the following 
season. Beets, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables are served in the 
same way, with the exception of cutting, which is unnecessary, and often 
dangerous with most vegetables. To ensure large and well developed carrot 
and beet seeds, it is very important that the scissors be freely used, remoT- 
ing the side or imperfect laterals two or three times during the season. 
Turnip seed is easily raised in time to sow the same season. The Purple 
Top Strap-leafed variety is preferred in our vicinity ; the White Strap-leaf is 
also much esteemed as a table variety. 

The responsibility of the seed grower is very great, and therefore seed 
grown properly should command much higher prices than worthless seeds 
often sold to the innocent purchaser, to the great injury, and perhaps entire 
loss of his year's work. Never plant varieties of the same species near 
each other. But dififerent species will not hybridize, that is, the Crookneck 
squash and the so-called Marrow or Hubbard squash can be planted together 
without fear of mixture, one being of the type of squash, the other of the 
pumpkin ; tlie same with cucumbers, melons, &c. 

As much of the farmer's success depends upon the seed he sows, the 
greatest care should be taken to procure responsible and well grown varie- 
ties ; but this is not all that is necessary to ensure good crops. See that the 
proper manure is used, and plenty of it ; that the soil and situation is suited 
for the variety chosen for it, and also attend to the proper cultivation through- 
out the season, for the neglect of any one of these precautions often pro- 
duces a ruined or worthless crop. 



Rabbits Gnawing Trees. — Let me repeat it, for my neighbor says se- 
veral of his fine young apple trees have been ruined lately by the rabbits 
gnawing them : — Take thick lime wMtewash and thin it with strong tdbaeco 
juice. A bucket full will serve 200 trees, and a man can make it and put it 
on in half a day. It is effectual, for I have tried it. Svel Foster. Mu»- 
eatiney Iowa. 
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L P'E'^^^ OV THE N-KWKB FH1A.I19. 



Some of the newei peare which haTs now been tested with many jeara 
trial, and proved valuable, are worthy of parUcular notice in the RiaieTER. 
Among Bome of the best are tbe following: 

BlTORRK nlN- 

reD,(fig.l.)-Tl.is 
vaiiay, flltLougl, 
not very showy 
nor very produc- 
tive, iaone of the 
most faultieas of 
all the newer Borta. 
Itgrowawell, both 
u a standard and 
dwarf, bears mod- 
erate); and evenly 
without being o- 
verioaded, and the 
fruit is of uniform- 
ly fine quality. — 
The fruit is ratber 
large, distinctly 
obOTHte, well- 
rounded ; stent 
short and tbicli, in- 
serted in a alight, 
russeted cavity ; 
ealyi small, in a 
quite small rus- 
seted basin; etdn 
greenish, often 
rig. l.—Setnrt ^Arijou. slightly russeted, 

some^mes with a reddish brown shade to the.Bun; flesh slightly granular, 
buttery and melting, with an excellent flavor. It ripena about the middle 
of aiituQin, and will keep for some dme. This variety is of French origin, 
and is oce of the several foreigners, such as the BnrtletC, Urbuniste, 
Flemish Beauty, Belle Lucrative, Rostieier, GitTard, Louise Bonne of Jer- 
sey, Ac., wliioh appear well adapted to the climate and soil of this counti'y. 
BurFoi, (Bg. a.)— This is anoUier sort which succeeds well both on the 
p«ar and quince. It is a very strong, handsome, upright grower, with rich, 
brownish shootB, and is a prodigious bearer. The tree is very hardy, and 
endures the severe winters of the west. It is, on the whole, one of the ' 
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best peara for orchsni planting; and when the fruit is gathered > week 
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blit tills vpiBion' no doubt arose fFom the practice of leaving the Trait tc 
long on tlie tree. It bos since been widely ciil^TRled uid generally approred 
unci adopted. It ia a native of Rhode Island. It ripens daring tbe early 
|iar( of autumn. 

WASniNOTON, (fig. 3.) — This excellent and Taluable varietj, although 
known for many years, bas not been So widely known and disseminated ss 
its inei'ila deserve. It is a native of Delaware, and succeeds well eve' 
where eicept in Che extreme North. The tree is hardv and grows on 1t{ 
ir gravelly aa well as on heavy soil. It ia a good and uniforni bearer. T 
Truit is medium: in size, oblong-pyriToi'm, obtuse or flattened at each es 
shin smooth, clear, light yellow, with many lurge crimson dota on the at 
lide; sbilk an inch or more long, sliglitly sunk at insertion ; calyx in 
sliallow baainj flesh white, juicy, and slightly breaking in texture, vi 
sweet and excellent in flavor. Bipens early in autumu. It does not si 
ceed when worked on tbe quince. 



Fie. i.—8htld(m. 
1hki,dos, (flg. 4.)— No American variety bas exceeded this pear ii 
T high character it has attained during the few yeara of its general cultivi 



At tlie met ling of 
of BuBton, Buid tht 
fareigu peir 




icBii Pomologicol Souiely 

iJered it the beat pew iu 

■nd at tlie meetioi;, li 



ii 



iul86a, CM. Hovej 
America, and that no 
1 jeirs afterwards, P. 

Barry remarked thai 

he regarded it 



of the 



i% of al 



peare. It originated 
Id Western New 
Toiic. It UaBboDg 
and vigorous grower, 
(the aboota beijigjel- 

color,) and forma a 
haodaome tree. It 
bears well, although 
ifluallj BO joung 



grow! 



tlie 



i It 

I quince onlj wl 

I double-worked, i 

II then probably o 
I for a limited num 
If of years. Fruit ra- 
ther aboTe medinm, 



JoMis' Shdumq, Ifig. I 
A neiT Tarietj which oi 
near Philadelphia. Although 
cot extetisivelj' tea(«il, it prom- 
[aes to be a TRlunhle, fiue and 
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plMflant, Bprightlj, nearlj sweet flavor. It is a great and ewlj bearer, and 

the fruit ia a remaikablj easj keeper. 

OSEPHINS m HiLiNES, (fig. T.) — Tliis is a foroign Tirjety, and la one of 
best earl; winter pear?. Tli« tree is a good grower and forma a band- 
e pyramid od tlie quince. The fruit is medium in size, roundish, broad 

and flattened ; skin yellowish with small data; stalk verj' long in a el 

cavity; ba^n large; flesh a light aalmon color towaida the centre, buttery, 
1 sweet aai pecuUar AaTor. 




Fig. B.— CTureft. 

Chdrch, (Bg. 8.) — This pear was brought to notice by S. P. Carpenter of 
New Rochelle— a targe tree growing in that vicinity, two feet in diameter, 
and bearing lirteen or twenty bushels annually. It is vigoroug and spread- 
ing in growth, uniformly productive, and tbe fruit unvarjiug in lU good 
qu>i1it;r. A dwarf tree, eight years of age, on tbe grounds of the write 
thriayand bears well. 

The fi'uit on old ti'ees is rather below mediuni, on yonog trees usually 
lai-ge; roundish, inclining to oblate, and tepeiing slightly towards the stem 
— often slightly ribbed at the crown ; color, light jellow, with many small , l ' 
and iiicguspieuous dots; B(»\k an inch or more long, set ina slight oav'' 
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a slighll J furrowed bnain; flesh fine, Terj buttery, meWng, 
flt, ricbsnd "verj good" flavor. It rijwnB Uurough Sep- 



Vv 



rig. ».— EBmonito. 

Edhobds, (fig, 9.)— This now Tiniety recenHj introduced by Ellwangev 

Barry, of Rocbeater, promlsts to stand among tlie higheat for quality, 

tboogh tbe fruit is not bo handsome as many othera. Tlie tree is produalive 1 

it and a good grower. It ripens in September. i 

Q In aiie it Tariea from medium to lar^e ; form oboiale, Burface somewhat fj 
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wavy or irregular, eteui long, BtouC uid &tshj towards the base, set 
moderate, kuobby catitj; basin ribbed or uneTeu ; flesh jellowiah- white, 
very fiue^rained, meltiog, with a s*eet, peculiar, delidous and eicellent 
aaror— Stan ding as "best" in the pom ulogiiial scale, and being fully equal 
to the best Belle Luerativee, and possessing all the peculiar delicacy of the 
beat grown specimena of the Dee Nonnes. 

The ovigiual is an old tree, and the pears being allowed to ripen and fall 
to the' ground, their ejcelleiice wm never developed nor discovered until 
submitted to bouse-iipening — another proof of the importance of rqecting 
no sort until this mode of ripening has been adopted. 



NETW AUT) IDESIBA-BLK FLOTPKRS. 



ETery season we have announced in the seedsmen's catalogues a list of 
new flowers, under the headingof novelties. These are prindpally sent oat 
by the seedsmen of Europe. Some of them are improved varietiea of well 
known species, perhaps ac- 
cidental seedlings of the 
garden, though otlen the 
results of careful and some- 
what systematic hjbvidiia- 
tion. Others are the dis- 
coveriesofexploreps among 
the wild flowers of Japan, 
China, and other countries, 
whose flora is comparative- 
ly unknown to Che bota- 
nists and florists of the 
more civihzed portions of 
the globe. To this collcc- 
t tioD (re look mainly for 
evidences of progress in 
the floral art. Sometimes 
we are sadly disappointed, 
as the strsngei-s introduced 
with such faTorable recom- 
mendations to raise our 
eipectations to the highest 
Fla. l.-TagtUi Mgnala P™ila. , - pa'"', do not always bear 
aequainUnee well. Some do not prOTe bettor than old friends of the same 
family, while others are not superior to old acquaintances whose company 
f we hare long ago discarded on account of their bad habits. Occowonally 
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we meet with an old anil vsliied friend, a unlive of our own conntry, int 
duced 13 a Etranger— an aiisWuratic coniit, oi' eoraetliiiig of Ihe kind, fi-oi 
foi«ignlBnd. OHiers prove most desirable scquisilions. ond I will biieHr 
describe > fow of them, inti-oduced during tlie pssl six or eiglit yenrs. 

TiOKTES SiONiTi TuuiLt, (fig. 1,) iutioduceil by Vilinorin, of Paris, is 
t eliaimliig plaut, from twelye to eighteen iaclies in belglit, foitnlng r glo- 
bular dense mass. The leaves are finely cut, floweia single brigat yellow, 
marked with orange. A moat profuse bloomer. 



Thi Docbli Zinnia, (fig. 2,) was first shown in Ihe London Hortjeultnral 
Society's exiiibition in IBSO. It was grown in tliis country in IBSl, and n< 
flower hns gained such popularity in so aliort a time. It is admirably adnpt- 
ed to our cliinnte, beai-s trail aplu 11 ting well, and is in nil i-especta vatuabie. 
Every season lins witnessed a great improvement in the form and color of 
llie floweis. Tiiey are now of every shade of red, scarlet, orange jelloa 
and we are now looking fur a good white. (J 

*=*= ■■ i ="^=88 
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.CCA, {fig. S,) is a most bcantirul flower, R9 double 
llie diOiuullj in obtiiiiimg good seed clieup Ihe bin 
be discnrdeil. Tlie do!i&2e flowera produce do 8«i i). 



Fig. i.—X>mNe I^lvlacca, 
and nil our attempts at hybridizstiou buve failed. The best imported UBiwlj 
}i'0(]uce 75 per cent of double flower?, but occasionnlly t1i«re is a TaDure 
>ven in tl>e best foreign seed. The engraving eliows tliree flowei-s of the na- 
;unil size, with buds, ns giown bj ine tlie l:ist season. 

DliHTBiJS Hkddewigii, from Japan. A dedded. improvement on the 
Diai-lluis Sinensis. Single, very large, and of the most brillimit colore. 
This was followed by donlile varieties, very large And showr, though less bril- 
innt in color than the ^ngle. DUndiua L^iciaiHlns, both double and ^iii< 
;le, has deeply out edges. The double flower is tliree or four inches in 

RoDANTHR Atrosinghihea and R. Macitlata Alba will please all who 
suRivate the everlasdng flowers. . The first la of a reddish purple color, 
ind the latter pure white. 
M Aorostemua Ceolia Rosea Frtnoed DwABr, is a great improvomeDt on 
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Fie. 4,—Hrtiitlatim Simfi^rdU. 

[eMPTEBta SAKroRDii, (fig. 4,) is one of thevury beet everlaetiiig floRcn, 

of clwiirr tufkij ]iab[t, wiCli Inrge globultr clustei-a of biiglit guldtii j'dluir 

flowers. The eiieiaviiig sho"_s n bi-ancli of about the natiiial sizo Hiiil n 

0^ plntit rciluceii in size vliiuh eiliibiu the liabit of the ptaiiC Iiitroiliicvd lo J 

OlbUcom,t.T:,,I864. Q 
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evur gi'uwii, Liluidli gi-eeii fulinge, iiUiiL of ilMarC gloliulai' LabiC, floiven of 

Wajtzia CokVmboBa, a verj pretty everl listing, of oompRCl gi-oivlh, branch- 
ing, fliiwere douUle, tosy vrliite, fellow diali. Blooms I'l-ecly iu August and 

Otiii'r novelties of tliii Beanon'i iniportatlons are promising, but I cannot 
flpeiik cicciiledly ill faror o( lliose 1 Imve not named, exvept perhaps Aut!r< 
rliiiinm Toui liiuuib. Tbis is deddedly pretty, not more tban six inches in 
height. 1. V. 



XK&.1NINGJ- Q-BAI-KS AS FVRAMIDS. 

This mode of training, if abiirully aud neatly performed, presents a Hue 
onuiuenlal appeui-atice, aud is nell adapted to sucli gardens as a rormnl 
trellis iniglit iiijore in beauty. It 
ia also an easy and convenient 
mode Tur keeping new kinds in. 
shape, until they are sufficiently 
tested, as a amall tree liiinnied 
bare, except a fen of it» limba, 
furniiibes a ready support. A 
larger tree, thus prepared, wllloii- 
■ner for grapevines, intended to 
bear pemiuiiently. In tliia ease, 
the most durable wood should be 
■elected, snch for example, as tbe 
redcediir. The cona tan t exposure 
to tlie dumpneas and aliade of tlie 
vine, tends to induce decay. This 
support ia easily set in the ground 
by driving tlie sliarpened end Into 
a crow-bar hole. Tlie vine mwy 
be allowed to gmw two or Ibree 
real's pi'evioualj. 

In training thevine to tbia sup- 
port, a procciia for pruning may 
be adopted similar to tlmt etu- 
Fj/ramiaai Orapi.- ployed infanorniiurtraining— the 
main shoot or shooM passing (pitally around the stem, and the spurs, or 
slioTt canea, extending outwards and being supported 

1 1 The pruning is best performed by allowing ti 
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and spiraT position, and allowing them to increase a foot and a half, or two 
feet ill length, each year, the sui-phis being cut l)ack. 

The size of these supports must varj witli their intended purposes and 
with the character of the variety. If for permanent bearing, or to continue 
twenty years or more, tliey sliould be much larger tlian for a few yeai-s trial. 
The Delaware and Rebecca do not need support so large as the Isabella and 
Concord. The latter, to afford ample room, should be twelve feet high or 
more, and the side limbs should extend about three feet at bottom, and be 
shorter as they approach the top. If the part which enters the ground is 
well coated or soaked in gas tar, this part will last Ob long as desired. 
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WINTKR KVENINO-S FOR IT'-A.RIVIHJRS' BOYS. 



Every farmer, whether his business be on a limited or an extensive scale, 
should labor some with his own hands. He should know practically how to 
perform all the different farm operations with skill, that he may instruct his 
men and take the lead in cases of emergency. By doing so he will avoid 
that feeling of dependance and helplessness which will occasionally come 
over every one who depends entirely on his hired men. If his farm is small, 
he may, if he chooses, spend most of his time in personal labor; but if it is 
extensive, his frequent examinations of every part^ and proper supervision 
of its laboi-s, will render much work from his owu hands unadvisable and 
even unprofitable. But our object at present is to speak more particularly 
of farmers* sons. While they should learn to do all kinds of work, they 
should not be worn down by it. The development of the mind as well as of 
the body, is worth far more to them than large and hard-earned estates. 
They should not, on ordinary occasions, have to labor so severely as to unfit 
them, during the season of short days, for evening improvement. There is 
no greater benefit which a parent can confer upon his son, in order to fit 
him for, success in life, than to give him a taste for intellectual cultivation. 
Every association should therefore be thrown around him, and every attrac- 
tion offered to induce mefital culture and refinement. The farmer, there- 
fore, who cannot afford separate rooms in his dwelling for a parlor to receive 
company, and a study or library for his sons, should give up the former for 
the sake of the latter. A good study-room should at Ieast.be secin-ed, what- 
ever else may require to be sacrificed; and this should be made attractive in 
an intellectual, literary and scientific point of view, so far as may be prac- 
ticable. Young men and boys will then be less disposed to stroll about during 
the long evenings of winter, or spend their time in idle talk and bur-rooms, 
stores and other places where the idle and uncultivated assemble, and where 
they often acquire the first lessons in smoking, drinking and gaming. 

Among the various occupations for evenings, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Drawing designs of houses, barns and other farm buildings, and 
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planning tiieir internal arrangement ; sketching objects in natural history, 
writing essays on rural subjects ; consulting and coroputring the views of 
authoi-s; and especially important, the practice of keeping a regular register 
of passing events. This register may be kept in a single blank book, em> 
bracing observations on the- crops and the result of management, on ibe 
weather, including notices of the winds, cloud.«, storms, meteors, &c., on 
the appearances of birds, the advance of vegetation, and on various occur- 
rences, either of an immediate personal nature, or from more widely ex- 
tended observation. It may be deemed best to procure different blank books 
for different departments, as, for example, one on natural history, another 
on agriculture, and a third on the occurrences of the day. Parents should 
encourage their children to ,keep such records, ns'the practice not only im- 
proves them in writing, thinking, acquinng information and arranging their 
thoughts, but such records may be referred to in after years, and will be 
found interesting as well as valuable in many ways. In order to encourage 
young people in this practice as well as to perform it in a neat and finished 
manner, handsome and suitable blank-books may be given to them, as ap- 
propriate Christmas, New-Yeara or birth-day presents ; or neat writing desks, 
or portfolios, furnished in the same way. 

The many excellent designs which we receive for publication of various 
rural contrivances and structure^, possessing much merit in themselves, but 
drawn in an imperfect and bungling manner, show the great and prevailing 
want of instruction in drawing, or encouragement of its successful study. 
Every facility should, therefore, be afforded for improvement in this art — 
pencils, and the best instruments for drawing plans and designs should not 
only be furnished, but the importance of executing the work in the neatest 
and most accurate manner, shown to the young artist. We once knew a boy 
who, without any instruction or guide, selected the most finished and finest 
steel portrait within his reach as a lesson to copy — and determined to exe- 
cute the work well. He spent nearly an entire week on one eye and the 
nose, with great success, for the closest scrutiny could scarcely hane disco- 
vered any inferiority to the original. Although such extreme care may not be 
advisable in ordinary cases, yet it is incomparably better than the more frequent 
hasty, careless, inaccurate, distorted and coarse productions so frequently 
Been. 

An interesting winter employment may be afforded to young farmers, by 
comparing and digesting the many items of interest comprised in a farm 
diary kept during tlie preceding season. The results of various practices 
may be observed and compared, and valuable information thus derived in 
relation to the most profitable points in manag^ement. A metnoranduni book 
may be made from these examinations for the labors of every week during 
the coming year, which may include many suggestions for future observation 
and experiment. All these will not only enable the young farmer to reach 
a degree of perfection and profit which those who depend only on their 
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memory, cannot attai;i, but the practice will lead to order aiid system, and 
prevent the omission of many ostHMttial operations in furni management. * 
Tiiere is no class of scientific studies, connected witii rural pursuits, more 
inteiestiug and appropriate than those of the different branches of natural 
history, such as botany, raiuerulogy, geology, entomology, &c. The library 
and reading room, which every farmer who lias children should provide for 
them, will be all tlie more interesting for the collection of minerals, the 
specimens of dried plants, or tlie cases of insects which it may contain. 
Skillful young men and boys will construo't these cases with their own hands. 
A farmer^s son, whose herbarium contiilned fourteen hundi'ed species of 
plants, not possessing much pecuniary means, purchased the paper and 
bound with his own liands the nine neat and thick folio volumes which con- 
tain the specimens. This may not be usually necessary, but the moi*e that 
young people iexrn to maimfacture and help themselves, they will not only 
become more skillful and less dependent on others, but will acquire an in- 
terest which merely purchased objects will not give them. 

•--♦-^« 
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Wliat should be the aim of the farmer in the present extraordinary posi- 
tion of his business? This is a very proper question to ask at the present 
time, when the labors of the past season have closed, and while some time 
TCt remains, before the opening of another sjDring, for a thorough considera- 
tion of the subject and arrangement of future plans. 

The higl) price of almost every farm product operates as a strong stimu- 
lant to every farmer to make the most of his land; but a serious obstacle is 
met at the very first step by the extreme scarcity and high wages of farm 
labor. This dilemma is very likely to lead many to the old and unprofiUible 
course of sJdm-cidture^ unless prevented by proper intelligence on the sub- 
ject. Farmers will be tempted, in the hope of doing all they can with a 
small amount of labor, to omit practices essential to high cultivation and 
success. They will try to plant and sow fifty acres of land with a force 
scarcely sufficient to go over thii-ty acres iu the best manner. As a conse- 
quence, tliey will plow wider and sh.allower furrows, and harrow the land 
hastily, and trust to good luck in giving heavy crops in return. Heaps of 
manure will either lie unspread, or if actually applied, will receive less liar- 
rowiug, and be badly intermixed with the soil. Broad corn-fields will be 
marked with uneven pwitches, and be encumbered before autumn with a heavy 
growth of weeds. In other words, they will have selected, by such manage- 
ment, the very worst system, and that the least adopted of all to the present 
emergency. Skim-culture requires more labor, for what it obtains, than 
^^ high farming. Every skillful manager knows that it is easier and cheaper to 
f\ obtain a thousand bushels of corn fiom fifteen acres than from fifty. It is 
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not because the successful farmer obtains occasionallj«a Terj large crop or a 
'high price that be makes the business permanently profitable, but because 
be uniformly raises good crops without failure through all the vicissitudes of 
seasons. This he can only do by keeping his land in the best condition, and 
giving the best cultivation. The superficial manager sometimes sees an oc- 
casional or accidental good crop raised with little care ; and he is tempted 
to try the same mode in other instances, with the hope that each will prove 
alike lucky, although the failures may be nine cases in* ten — in the same way 
that weak-minded people venture their property in lottery tickets, ailbougU 
they know their chances are very slim for obtaining anything in return. 

It should be a prominent aim at the jpresent time to concentrate labor — 
not to spread it over an extended surface. The former, if well-directed, will 
be sure to bring certain retunis; the latter, very uncertain profits at best, 
with a strong probability of fuilure. Cultivators, 'who uniformly raise good 
crops, are those who are careful never to waste labor — who do not apply ma- 
nure to a wet soil where it cannot possibly afford a fair return ; who avoid 
planting so late that a heavy growth is impossible ; or who undertake so many 
operations tlmt they can never properly accomplish any. They take time by 
the forelock — they refuse to begin any opei-ation that they cannot^carrj 
through in the best manner — they keep all their operations in a compact 
shape — and by good calculation, and well laid plans, every thing is up to 
time. They thus obtain more from a given amount of labor than can be pos- 
sibly reached in any other way. This is the very kind of management suited 
to the present emergency. The farmer who is compelled to pay two dollars 
a day to laborers, will receive more by such management than by spreading 
the labor over a broad and profitless territory. 

Every one should know, long before spring commences, precisely what he 
is able to accomplish, and what he is going to do. If contingencies are de- 
pending, plans should be well laid for each contingency. Taking the number 
of days from the opening of spring until planting time, and allowing one- 
third at least for raining days and accidents, he should know by the amount 
required for each day's plowing, how he will come out in his undertakings. 
If he finds he has marked out too much, he onglit to reduce at once the pro- 
posed extent of his operations. If he does not, he will be sure, in the first 
place, to do his work in a hurried manner, and secondly to plant too late — 
the two great leading canses of bad farming. These will be followed by 
weedy crops, because he wHl be behind hand all summer ; and his labor, for 
which he pays two dollars a day, will really cost him four or five dollars, be- 
cause it will be continually applied to a disadvantage, — to the wrong end of 
tke lever. It is more than usually important, therefore, to examine and di- 
gest plans thoroughly during the present winter. 
^ In the meantime, everything piacticable should be done now that may in- 
terfere with the regular order of labor after spring opens. Fences should 
(J be repaired in open weather to prevent that worst of all interruptions — in- 
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trudlng animals. A half-year's fuel should be procured and prepared for use. 
All the manure that is accessible should be drawn out, and spread in tlie 
best manner where it is intended to be used — it will be of more vahie to tlie 
coming crop for this early application, and tliegrotind will not be cut up and 
poached by the horses and wagou wheels used for drawing out the manure 
on the soft soil of spring; and lastly, and by no means least, procure the 
very best implements, and have them completely ready wheu the campaign 
opens. A hoe that will enable the laborer to accomplish fifty per cent more 
in work, will not be long in paying for itself at present high wages. The 
plow that inverts the soil in the best manner, and runs with the least force 
of draught, Vili add many dollars* worth of time to the man and team who 
use it throughout the season. , 

There is another very essential point to success— and this is that every 
manager should give dose attention to the execution of every part of his 
plans. An eminent stock-i-aiser made it a rule to place his hand daily on 
every one of his animals. If anything went wrong he was sure to detect it 
immediately. If any improvement was suggested he was able to see it car- 
ried out under his own inspection. The extensive farmer will not be able to 
perform continued labor, for he should witness so far as practicable the ope- 
rations of every department. And yet if he is a skillful worker, with his 
own hands he can not only correct many imperfections in tlte work of his 
men, but often throw new life into them in cases of emergency. The limit- 
ed farmer, who has less to oversee, may, to a greater or less degree, occupy 
himself with regular, labor; but still if he is an observant man he will find 
that it is better to err by too iijuch supervision than by a neglect of many 
important points involving considerable amounts, for tiie purpose of accom- 
plishing a single day^s work. 

To sum up then — let the order for the coming season be — 1st, well-di- 
gested plans; 2d, concentrated labor — or everything done in the best man- 
ner; 3d, the best tools in readiness; 4th, the performance of everything 
in winter that may interfere with spring and summer work; 5th, personal 
supervision of every department. 



H^YNTES' FORTABX^K miCNOB. 



A few years ago a large number of! patents were awarded to zigzag por- 
table fences made of boards. Nearly all these were heavy and cumbersome, 
and liable to be blown over by winds. Generally they did not answer the 
purpose. More recently we have met with Ilaynes* portable fence, which 
we have found on trial to possess the advantages of cheapness, strength, 
lightness and neat appearance — at the same time this fence is easily secured 
against the wind. The accompanying figures represent it as erected accord- 
ing to two different modes. One is the zigzag form, the ends merely restin* 

6* 
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Eayrui' Worm Fence. 



(in the enrth or flat stones, nnd buiiig ennil j moved from ODe ])lRce to another, 
■s desired. Tlie otlier is tlie strnigliC fence, nttncbed to fixed posts. The 
lengths nre so light tlint 25 or 30 of them cnn be placed In a tuo-horse 
wiigoii, ami tno men will ensil.v erect n liundi-ed rods oi- more ia a. daj. 
is easilj preTciited from bloning over by plncing stones in a corner made b; 
thrusting a i-od or stick through the feiue. 

Tlie stiiiight fence possesses the advantage of not requiring fiioed posts ; 
round orci-ooked ones may be used hy sawing and chipping out a alight notch 
fur tlie ends to reat on. 

A great ailvnntsge which this fence possesses is the great strenglb Impi 
ed by interloraiig the c«ws liars, preToiiting anj distortion or sngging. 1 
stnff being sawed of the right size, it is put together witli rnpiditj. The 
cross bni's shoolil be soakeil in lime-waiih Or ga)!-tar to render tliem durable. 

Wliei'e lumbi^r ia (2 pei- 10O, the lengths ninj be mqde and sold at {1 
each lit uhnndanme profit, iind at corresponding rateaforother prices of tnnib 

Single lengths may be used for faim gjili's, mailing a neat appearan 
Tliey also form excellent sheep and cattle laeks, bj connecting the ends w 
short panels nnide on pinpose. 



pHiiADKlPHi*. BOTTEB. — One renwm tliiit we Iibtc seen oBsigned for the 
scknowledged superiority of Pliiladel|>liiB biitler, is the care formei'a i 
section take to remove ever)' cow whose cream, |«rtaking of an oilyeha 
does not separate freely from the milk, Imtia wlintdnirv-women cntlro^, and 
will never harden into nnything hut oily butter. Die editor of tlie Bui's! Ad- 
vertiser sava he once oiviicd one suth cow, and her milk spoiled 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 



Pears for General Cultivation. — At the last winter meeting of the 

Fruit Growers' Society of Western New-Yoik, a ballot was taken with the 

following results : 

SnicHEB Sorts. 

Votes. Votes. 

Giffard,^ 11 



Tyson 10 

Doyenne d^Ete and Rostiezer, each.. 9 



Osband^s Sammer, 8 

Brandywine and Bloodgood, each.... 3 
Dearborn's Seedling, 1 

Autumn Sorts. 
Votes. Votes. 



Bartlett and Sheldon, each, IG 

Angonleme, 14 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 13 

Anjoo, 9 

Flemish Beanty, Diel, and Belle Lu- 
crative, each, 8 

Winter Sorts. 

Votes. Votes. 



Benrre Bosc, 4 

Howell, 8 

Washington, Buffhm, Des Nonnes, 

Onondaga Eingsessing, each 3 

Clairgcau, Church, Superfln, Dix, each 1 



Josephine de Malines.Columbia, Beur- 
re Gris d'Hiver Nouveau, each, 3 

Belle Williams, Aremberg, Dncd'Bor- 
deanx, Benrre Bacheli'er, Alencon, 



Lawrence, ' 15 

Winter Nelis 11 

Easter Beurre, 8 

Winkfield 5 

Glout Morcean, r 81 Jaminefie, and Jones' Seedling,each 1 

Doyenne d*Et6 — C. L. Hoag had found it to crack for the past two years. 
H. K Hooker found it to succeed poorly on the quince— overbearing and 
not proving good. Dr. Sylvester thought that by tliinuing, , this evil might 
be avoided ; while it bears so early, that we may have the fruit almost as soon, 
if not quite as soon as planted. The only objection to the Oiffard was its 
early decaying — which others stated could be prevented by picking early. 
The same remark was made by several other members in relation to the 0»- 
bancTs Summer. This sort, H. £. Hooker said, was not a good bearer, and 
G. Ellwanger regarded it as of very moderate quality. Several members had 
found it to. bear well only on quince, while a few had it bear abundantly on 
pear stock. The Brandyuine bad not been extensively tried ; a few mem- 
bers had fwind it a poor bearer. The Tyson was highly commended by all 
who spoke of it. 0. L. Hoag of Lockporq^ said it was remarkably exempt 
from blight. The Bloodgood was not rated high by members, and some 
thought it should be discarded. P. Barry however, who had a bearing tree 
for 25 years, had found it uniformly good. The Mostiezer was universally 
commended ; the only objection was its tendency to blight. The Washing. 
Um had proved valuable and reliable by the few who bad tried — bearing 
very early on pear stock, and succeeding on no others. The Buffum has 
proved very hardy, a handsome grower, exceedingly productive, and when 
4)icked before fully ripe, of fine quuUty. The tendency of tlie BeUe LucrO' 
live to overbear, and as a consequence to become insipid, — ^and its variable 
tendency from highest quality to poor, — were the objections mentioned by 
many, while others always found it good. The Beurre d^Ar^gi^ appeared 



T 

to have no directs, eicept tliat of insiplJitj an youiig trees, which however 
diSHppenred as tlie tieea b«CHme older. Beu)Te Did had proved ■ fioe rich 
hut slightly coiirae pear — valiiuble for jtii lHti't:et«, hut apt to spot : joung 
trees and divai-rs moderate bearei-s, but old standard frees tienring aliaiiilaiiC- 
1j. W. Sliarp of Lockpoit, had been aUe to obtain onfj $1g a buetiel for 
it in New-York, ou aouount of the spots, wlvile the Lawrence biilught $24. 
No objection waa made to tlie Beckel, Sheldon, Avgovkaie, and LouiK 
SimTie of Jersey, eioepl that the flavor of tlie IhUbi' was not of highest 
character, white its fine growth and gi'eat productiveness placed it high for 
general value. Several cultivators liad found it the most pi-oHtnbie pear for 
market. The Flemil/i Beauty appeared to be witiiiiig sonieHhat in repnUi- 
tion — cracking badly with eevcral menibei-s — althoagh of (he highest vnloe 
at the West. The Beurre Bote was atrongly approved, tlie only draubadi 
being tendemeaa of the tree. 

i. PnoriTABtK Okchard. — Thorongti preparation and good management 
are the most economical, even in the fertile regions of the West. The fol- 
lowing description of a young orcluird is given in the CqDNTRY GkHiluiiiI 
by E. H. Skirmer, of McHenry county. 111., a ivjdely known and snccessM 
cultivator of fruit. The descripliun would not be less striking if one could 
be added representing some other orchtitds managed o>i the slip-shod princi- 
ple, growing amoii^ weeds and grass, dying from want of eultivalion and 
broken down and browsed by otitllc: 

My young apple oreliai-d of five acres I wrote you about, set three yeais 
ago this November, was tliis fall a siglit to look at. We gathered lOS bushels 
of Wagener and lij bariela of New- York Pippin (Bl^ Davis) fi-om it, and 
sold at five daiiarB per bnrrel na soon as gathered. 

This should he enough to eouviuM scnsihlo people that it paj/i to sulmO 

and prepare bind IkoTonffMy for an orc/imd/ This oithard of five acres 

has already paid for ilaeli; and I would to-<!ay refnac $1,SOO, were it offered 
me for it. Have just sold ten acres of oi'cimrd set out ajx years, for (SOO 
per aere. This we call n good oi-elnird, though it can never equal the one 
above mentioned, simply for want of tirst prepaiing the land. Wtiat ) once 
called good preparation I now Gan "slip-sliod." 

My dear sir. the facts are atrnply tliese — to tiave nn extra ori-tiard, we 
must go to the bottom and make tlie whole Geld as mellow as a gni-dcn bed, 
jtot leas Ikan twenty inehei deep. We wei-e at this kind of work when it 
troie up, with four men, four teams and two plows, and could not fit np 
more than half an acre per day. Some, as they pnss by, laugh nt me for 
my eitravagant notions as tliey call them, or my "one idea," hut I have 
sliOwD tliem this summer tliat one good idea is better than a dozen poor 
ones. Oil one acre and nineteen rods of land I raised I62i barrels of eilra' 
apples, getting an extra price for them. This acre and nineteen rods netis 
over $1,000 — one thousand dollars ! Wh/ixeoTn-field pay a letter T Nearly 
one-third sold at eight dollars per barrel, and most of the balance at seven 
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dollni-s per barrel. The variety, Curolina Red June, is one that has been 
thrown out by some cultivatoi's simply for want of proper cultivation. With- 
out cultivation it is one month later in ripening, and worthless here. With 
good cultivation it is a good apple; with extra cultivation it is an extra ap- 
ple. It only wants good feeding. 

Apples for Market. — Among the varieties in whose favor a large vote 
has been given by experienced cultivators for Erie, Pa., are the following: 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, Roxbury Russett, WestBeld 
Seek-uo-further — and less tested, Tompkins County King and Northern Spy. 
Various cultivators have other favorites. 

Best Varieties of Hardy Grapes. — The Fruit Growers' Society of 

Western New-York, took a vote from its members on the best varieties of the 

grape for succession, in that district. Thirty-one ballots were given with 

the following result : 

Votes. 

Delaware 20 

Diana, . . .' 20 

Isabella 25 



Votes. 

Rebecca, SI 

Concord 14 

Creveling, 12 

Catawba, » 

Lydia, Adirundac and Israella, each. . 1 



Hartford Prolific, 23 

lona, Perkins, Allen's Uyb>id,ToKa- 
loD, and Norther II Mascadiiie, each. 8 

The Best Strawberries for Family Use. — At the summer meeting of 

the Fruit Growers' Society of Western New-York, at Rochester in 1865, a 

ballot was taken for the best 6 varieties for family usic, and resulted in the 

following vote — those receiving the highest number would, of course, be 

understood as being the more general favorites in Western New- York — 33 

votes being given in all : 



Votes. 

Jenny Lind, 4 

Crimeon Cone, for Canning, 8 

Agricultnririt, 3 

Buffalo, Aaetin and Long worth, each. 8 
Red Alpine, White Alpine, Cutter's 
Seedling, Jenny's SeeoIin<;, Genesee, 

andLaConstante, each 1 



Votes. 

Triorophede Gand, 80 

Early Scarlet, 26 

Rufsell and Wilson, each 20 

Hooker 22 

Burr's New Pine 12 

Hovey's Seedling, 8 

Victoria and Brighton Pine, each. ... 6 

PLOWijiG AMONG Treks. — In plowing orchards, in addition to the usual 
precaution of using oxen, or one horse placed before the other ad tandem, 
use a plow with a movable beam, set so as to run as far to the left as possi- 
ble when plowing away frwn the trees, and set so as to run to the right 
when plowing up towards them. 

Raspberries. — At the summer meeting of the Fruit Growers' Socie- 
ty of Western New-York, in 1866, H. E. Hooker, a distinguished culti- 
vator of Rochester, named the following as the best six varieties for gen- 
eral cultivation, viz: Brinckle's Orange, Hudson River Antwerp, Franconia, 
Knevett's Giant, Hornet, and Black Cap. Charles Bowing named Brinckle's 
Orange, Franconia, Hudson River Antwerp, Vice President French, Fns- 
tolflf and Clarke, a new variety originated at New Haven. These varieties 
were generally regarded by the members present, as the best. 
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Raising Peaciiks far North. — L. Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., states 
that he obtains regular crops of peaches by keeping the branches bent down 
near the earth whtii'c they are confined by hooked wooden pins. The^ cover- 
ing of snow protects the fruit-buds from the cold. He has found trees thus 
t«'euted to ripen fruit ton days earlier than when entirely exposed. Govering 
such prostrate branches witii corn-fodder or with a dense mass of evergreeii 
boughs in the absence of snow has answered equally well. It is more diffi- 
cult to protect them standing above ground, as they are exposed on all sides 
to the wind, and do not receive the wa^-mth of the earth. 

Horticultural Brevities. — One good Tree or Plant cared for, is worth a 
dozen poor or neglected. 

Hardy Sorts, Low Heads, Moderate Growth for Severe Climates. 
Kill the Weeds and keep out the Cattle. 
Remember that low heads make much the best trees ! 
Kill the Worms, and sacredly spare the Birds to help you ! 
Shade for Summer and Shelter for Wfnter ! 
Be not like some, always *' trimming up" your trees! 
Keep soil mellow and free from weeds around Shrubs and Plants ! 
Tobacco juice and ^moke kills plant lice and injures many men I 
Small fruits, remember, commence bearing so soon I 
Most cultivated plants thrive poorly in the shade ! 

Flowers — Emblems of Beauty and Innocence — Earth's kisses, God's smiles. 
! for a spot where Summer smiles and Flowers perennial bloom I 
How pleasant and healthful for Ladies to cultivate Flowers. 
Botany and living Sciences before dead languages. 
Most plants winter best covered with leaves or litter in the full. 
A fine, well-turfed lawn is one of the very handsomest home adornments. 
Home, Children, Flowers, Music — true Sweets -of Life I F. K. Phcenix. 
Fruit Trkes of Handsome Growth for Shade. — Among the hand- 
somest growing pear trees, that bear fruit of excellent quality and grow 
rapidly, are Buflfum, Howell, Flemish Beauty, and Washington. Skinless is 
also a rapid grower, but not quite so symmetrical in foim. Urbaniste is a 
handsome tree, but grows rather slowly. Jaminette is a fine grower. Among 
cherry trees of good form, are Black Tartarian, Burr's Seedling, Coe's 
Transparent, Napoleon Bigarreau, Downer, Reine Hortense, and Black 
Heart. 

Apple Orchards. — The best market varieties at present generally culti- 
vated are the Baldwin and Rhode-Island Greening. These stand first on the 
list of most market orchardists, but others think that the Roxbury Russet 
for its long keeping and adaptation to spring marketing, will prove more 
profitable. The Tompkins County King is an excellent and showy apple and 
sells at high prices, but is less productive than the above. When fruit of 
very fine quality is more appreciated, the Northern Spy will probably take 
a high stand. There are several other varieties that may be added to the 
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above, tbe vnlue of vhich culUvatora differ upon, sach as Peck's Pleaei 
Golden Russet, Fall Fippiii, Se«k-iio-Furtlier, Joiialban, Nevtown Fippiti, 
~ ibai'diUiu Nonsuch, Esopus Spitzeuburgli, Ac. Trees do best nlieu traiis- 
pUiited wlien young, say two or three jeai-s from gntfl, not inoie. Tliirtr- 
feet is a suitable distance asunder. Setting out "natural" trees will 
ilo wliere tbey lia^wu to be on band, and wbere tbe owuer bus not ceitiiinly 
lied on the aoiis ; and it is also well suited to the noi'thneatem regions of 
,be Uuited States, where severe wlutera frequenllj injure or kill treea woiked 
aeai* tbe aurfuce of tbe ground. 

With regai-d to nmrkels IS Jears hence, we cannot apeak with certnintr, 
but latliei' in relation to present management. Judging, lionvver, frooi tlie 
past, fi-om tlie rapid increase of population, from tbe inherent fonilness of 
good fruit in all the human {aniily, from llie fact that fruit if not saleable ja 
au excellent feeding for domestic animals, and especlall/ from tlie fact tliat 
fruit on wcll-inanaged orchards, thinned and aeleoted, will alwiija bring cash 
readily, no matter how abundant poorer apples may be, we think that it 
not be hazardous to plant more ortbarcis— uulesa, as ia generally tbe i 
they ai'e neglected or but half cared for. 



The following excellent 
practical suggestions w 
kindly furnished us, in reply 
to inquiries, bj C. L. Allkn 



I It bus always been bard wi>rk 
I for my thoughts and feelings 



tlie purest, ewettcst. loveliest 
tbiugs Qod ever made, except 
litllu children. Were I to try 
I could not do theai justice. 
I cannot even think, much 
less wi'ile, as nell as tbcy dc 
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en or not, bntwhen ■□<] bowtogetlhe best and finest Tarieties, nod ithM 
kind of cultiiaUoa will bring tUem nearast perfection. With us in ibe t 



two ti> foui- hundred 

square feet of garden 

to aa to iiave flowers nt 

all times. Mostpeople 

wiswer It bj going to 

Uie green] toose — buf- 

. ing m; 135 wortb of 

plants — piit tliem oal 

I — let lliem dry up and 

I die, and saj tliey don't 

ble, but tlie; cannot 
r^se floirers. 
To Busner nil (he 
^ questions in full, nould 

/° be to write a lolume, 
nhicb of course I < 
not du — consequently 
, I must dwell briefly o: 
3 each point: 
I iBt. What is th 



Ftifiet Bon. 

u easy to raise a flower ns to do anjr 
2d. What ara Ihe principal requisil 

;oad seed, and good care, will in e 

plenty of tliem. 

3d. Wliat time for sowing — early, 

wholly upon what you want to sow ; 

otliers must be late. IF one rule was 
idium bf all means. Seeds timt an 
-, should in all cases be sown as bog 
anette, Candytuft, Aljsaum, Fhlui, 



ling else, when you know liow. 

IS necessary for success f Good soil, 

ery case produce good floweis, and 

ite, or medium, kef That depends 
some things muit bs planted early, 
ly to sU seeds, T ' ' ' 

1 SB the ground is^n order. For Mig- i 
Drummondii, 
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4th. What flowera 
are the most difficult 
lo raise? Those we | 
know the least about. 
One plant will do ts 
well BB another, pro- 
Tiding jou know 1: 
to maoHge it. I fiud 
no difficulty in raising 
anycliiug I undertake, 
Bimplj becBOBB I will 
not buj a aeed or'plant 
without first find 
out whether it is likel; 
to succeed in my soil 
audaitiiution. Bjmanj 
the Tuberose is consi- 
dered the most diffi- 
cult of all our garden 
peta to niituage; there 
is nothing in my gar- 
den tliot doea better, 
or girea me Icaa trou- 
ble- I treat them aa 



CoTOfliion. inalightfii„bIelo-> 

with n liWral mixture of leiiC-mold and well rotted cow manure ; in case 
drouth give tiiem plenty of water, and the work la done, and yon will so 
be amply rewarded by delicious perruines. For euly flowering, I slarC them 
in pota about the Bret of 8rd mo. (Murch.) 

6t!i. What are the moat essential points to produce succesa in germi 
Uoii? That depends altogplher on wliat yon want to germinate ; in this, 
in all other hranchea of floriculture, knowledge is suceesa. The most a 
mon cause of failure ia pitinting too deep; secondly, in not having the 
properly prepared. Somotiardeneradonot sow, but literally bury theirseeds, ^ 
:er them with »!Oil too coarse to cover over potatoes, and then, of 
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course, marvel lUat tlieir seeds 
do Dot come up. Do not sov 
ieedd of delicate plnnts nntil 
the ground ia warm; donotson 
when it ia wel ; tlie soil sliould 
be netii'ly dry ; put the need on 
the top, tben Bift ou thi'ougli > 
fineaieve, fine mold to thedeplh 
of from oue-eigUtli to one-hilf 
inch, according lo tbe bizs of 
the seed. Should it remain 
dry a few daj-s, use the spriiik- 

ter the seeds liave spi-outed, 
nuD ia all tliat is needed. 
I 6tli, What (rentment in gronth 
• yields tlie luost sotisfattiHy re- 
8ulU? Hovf «ilh regard to 
pindiiiig ID, distance asunder, 
maiiuring, shading, kef I niise 
plants on purpose to pinch 
them, and do it as fast aa the; 
flower, hut at no other time; 
tLe mora you cut Sowers, the 
more you gel; aEwaj-s cllcou^ 
«ge growth of plant; iierer 
dictate tlie shape it may idioose ; 
aa for distance asunder, that de- 
pends upon circumstances. Uy 
ground is Completely uoiered, 

i/or toon will be,) because I 
want a great variety' on a small 
space. Wliefe tlierc is room, 
it isdecidedlypreferabletogive 



eiadlelut Gandaveniii. 



grow without crowding itsneigli- 

bar. Verbeuiis alioulJ be put 

in i-ows tliree feet apart; Bal- 

■ams, the same; Ai-lei's, one 

and a liulf feet. As for manur- 

p^ iiig, that is the uiost important 

rt of the whole. Flowers must haye rich soil to do well. My experience 

s been somewhat limited, but it has taught me not to eipect largo re- 



n d«plli, 



V full, of 



Don 




j-CHi-a old, AS plants si:e 
to Gtuiiil the heat from i: 
7tli. What 13 the best ti 
I for CjpreBS vine! I prepare mj 
I gi'ouiid as fine as poaaible, » 
eeeil on top, barelj' cover tliei 
fine mold, nt evuning nprinkle with 
boiling liot iratei' ; if tlie folloniiig 
day bids fair fur a "scorcUei," C0T< 
witli a Luiird. Tliej are Hure to I 
nicely up nilLiii 48 lioura from tin 
of Boiving. I tover mj fence vi 
tlint buauliful vine. Should bow in 
cii'ule, as I used to do in Unii 
Springs, if I could epai-e tlie room. 

8tli. Plea»e furnish a li»t, kc.f 
II; choice la as follons : 



7. Fhtnx Sriimmoailil. 

e. Hciioii.i|.i-. 

9. Balsam*— Smkh-8 orOleiiny's a 

11. L1I1e«— jKuonico.Ltnclfolium, A 
la. A!y?,n,n. 

i3. Ciiiiiyiort. 

This list comprises those Hint I ca 
Others. It would be but theuommi 
some daj' It may he mj good forlun 

How TO HATK i GoodLiwn. — Miike the Boil deep, lieli and mellow hj sub- 
soiling or lunil Irenchiiig, as uircum stances may dictate. If not now fe 
KOi'k in tlioitniglily and inlhiiutely a large quantity of fine manure, ti 



SS. Double ZlnnU. 



and patches 



'ebee' 



Illy dist 



juted, c 



-ly in Bpi'ing, and roll o 
wn graSj, which miiy Wubtaiiied at Thorhuni' 
and other Inrgu city sued stcii-us. It sliould ha applied nt the rate of nt teiist 
two IiiibIicIs |ier acre. If sown very early, it will come up quickly and even- 
ly, and should bu mown when a few inches liigli, repeating the piuccsseveiy 
, ucek thiuiigh the season, and will in a few weekii furnish a fine, liundtionie, M 
1 close tuif. 
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^ARMINO- AND RTJRA.1L. ECONOMY. 



Clotkr in. Rotation. — One of the best courses in which clover is brought 
in largely, and consequently one in which the »oil, whether light or heavj, 
may be constantly improved, is the following: — 

tirst year. — Clover — collect all the coai-se manure in heaps, either to rot 
down with straw, or to he composted, ready for autumn use. In autumn, 
spread this over the clover very evenly, to remain and wash into the soil till 
spring. 

^Second year. — Turn over the sod in the spring to a medium depth — mel- 
low the surface witli. Shares' Harrow — mark, and plant the com. Cultivate 
as often as once a week from the time the corn is up, until too large for the 
lK>rse to pass — at least six times in all, or from the middle of June to the 
end of July, in the Northern Suites. Hoeing is of secondary importance, 
and is useless unless the ground is weedy. 

Third year. — Plow and sow early in spring with oats, barley or spring 
wheat, accompanied with a heavy seeding of clover. 

Fourth year. — Cut the clover early for hay, and when it has a good se- 
cond start, turn it under fo wheat. If the land is not very rich, or if it is 
heavy and liable to heave, spread over the surface a moderate coat of fine 
manure after the plowing, and harrow it in before seeding. 

Mfth year. — Sted down clover again with the wheat. 

Six and Seventh years — the land may remain in clover two years, out not 
longer, when it is aguin manured in autumn as before, to be plowed for 
corn the following pprlng. 

If the land is not strong, or if there is not a large supply of manure, the 
oats, which is rather exhausting, should be omitted in this course, supply- 
ing its place with barley, peas or early beans. 

Smooth Meadows. — The general use of the mowing machine will, we 
trust, make a great improvement in the external appearance of farms. 
Stumps,^ bushes, stone heaps and obtruding: rocks, must disappear. Hillocks 
and hollows must be reduced or filled up by good plowing and thorough har- 
rowing. The roller must have its share in this improvement. The surface 
of the land having been cleared of large obstructions and stones, small stones 
may be pressed into the soil by the use of this implement. Some of our 
best and neatest farmers make it a rule thus to pass over their meadows 
every spring. If the soil is light, gravelly, or not adhesive, but little care 
is necessarv, but where clav forms a considerable constituent, caution must 
be used not to touch the surface when it is so wet as to become crusted by 
the operation. It should always be so dry that the earth will crumble and 
not pack. Some have pronounced the roller positively injurious by not ob- 
serving this care. 
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RtNOVATlNO OLD Mradows. — Where the land admits of a regular rota- 
tion, tlie best renovation is to plow up, manure and re-seed heavily. It 
lightly seeded, the grass will be coarse and the crop less heavy. A very 
thick seeding makes a fine feed, like that from old grass lands. 

If the land cannot be plowed, an excellent mode is to harrow the surAxce 
thoroughly with a very sharp harrow, early in spring, when the soil will crum- 
.ble finely, and sow grass seed. If the surface has been coated with fine 
innnure the previous autumn, the seed will take with more certainty, and 
the growth be much stronger. In addition to this, a fine, even top-dress- 
ing the following autumn will be a great improvement. Scattering the ma- 
nure in lumps, or spreading coarse stufi^, will be of little use, unless after- 
wards finely broken up and evenly spread. The top-dressing should be re- 
peated as the fertility of the soil may require, once la one to three yeai-s. 
If the surface tends to produce the growth of moss, the addition of lime or 
ashes with the top-dressing, and before the harrowing, will be useful. 

Thick Skbdimg Oloter. — A correspondent of the Country Gemtlemkn, 
in Orleans county, N. Y., says that while he has seen grain sown so thickly 
as to fail in securing a good plump seed, he has never seen clover so thick 
as to make any difference in the quality of the seed. He finds that a peck 
of clover seed and half a peck of timothy are not too mud), but succeed 
better than a sqiallcr amount. The second growlb Is always less branching 
^and more uniform than the first growth. 

FiRE-PROOF Shingles. — J. Mears states in the Boston Cultivator, that after 
an experience of eleven years, and using seven forges in his blncksmith 
shop, he has never seen a shingle on fire nor has a nnil started. White-wash 
was made in a large trough, of a bushel of lime, half a bushel of salt, and 
five or six pounds of potash. The shingles were set in up to the bands for 
two houra, and then turned end for end. When laid on the roof they were 
brushed over at intervals of two or three yeai-s after. Quite dry shingles 
would absorb this wash the best, and with the bunches opened. 

Grain Scoop. — A correspondent of the Genesee Fm-mer has successfully 

used a grain scoop for filling bags made as 
shown in fig. 1. One hand grasps the bow 
handle and the other handle at the end. 
A half bushel is easily scooped up at one 
Vig. 1.— Grain Scoop, operation, and the bags filled in one-half 

the time required in using the common scoop shovel. 

Corn Fodder in Drills. — H. S. Collins of Conn., states that he can 

grow twice as much corn fodder on an acre of land, by sowing it in thick 

drills three feet apart, and cultivating twice, as by simple broadcast sowing. 

Our own experiments give a result in favor of drills nearly as great as this, 

j ^ besides leaving the ground clean. 

Manure from Cows. — S. Williams of Waterloo, keeps this kind of ma- 
() nure perfectly loose and easily scattered and spread for garden purposes, by 
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using turner's hard wood shavings for bedding. These prevent the manure 

from becoming compressed and hardened into a solid mass. 

CoMTRiYAMCE FOR HiYiNO Bees, (fig. 2.) — Take a board as large as the 

bottom of the hive, bore a number of holes 

through it, and insert icorn cobs through 

these holes; then nailsecurely a handle 8 or 

10 feet long, to this board. Nail a narrow 

board so as to forrii a sort of hood over the 

cobs when it is set up. Make a slanting hole 

with a crow-bar in the ground, and thrust 

the pole or handle into this hole. If these 

cobs are dyed of a dark brown color, the bees 

will be almost sure to light upon them. But 

should they light on the brandi of a tree a 

few gentle taps against the limb, will induce 

„, _ .. ^ ^* ^them to leave it and adiiere to the cobs, 

T\s. 2.SMkiver— made of board ;^.. . . . , - ... . , ., 

with corn-cobs set in. These, from their rough surrace,will enable the 

bees to hold on firmly. When they have settled, take out the pole, lay tlieiu- 
stninient flat, and place the hive on the board which holds the swarm, and tbe 
thing is done. In large apiaries two or three of these may be on hand for use. 
Drill Cultivation. — The great scarcity of labor in this country should 
induce farnier.s to resort to a more rapid and wholesale mode of cultivating 
their crops. A horse which takes but one row at a time, requiring one man's 
entire attention, can not perform labor profitably, although this may be the 
only mode for rough, stony, or imperfectly cultivated land. If stones, 
roots and other obstructions are all removed, and the soil made uniformly 
fine and mellow, a better system of management may be adopted. Tlie 
crops may be planted in perfectly straight and parallel rows by drilling ma- 
chines, and in cultivation several rows taken r.t once. In England, Garrett's 
horse-hoe is successfully n.sed for tliis purpose, dressing out at once many 
rows of root-crops, and cleaning a stiip seven or eight feet wide at a passing. 
The drills being perfectly parallel, in conseqiieiice of having been planted 
bv a machine, all that is necessary in cultivating: with G^uret' s horse-hoe is 

9 • Cj 

for the operator to watch a single row only, and guide the blades within an 
inch of this row. The othere all do the same. This implement is not only 
used for roots, beans, &c., but in the cultivation of drilled wheat. It is 
used first when the plants are only an inch high, and not only cuts up the 
weeds, but accelerates the growth of the crop by the pulverization of the 
soil. Its use is discontinued when the roots have extended so as to fill the 
spaces between the rows — although doubtless even at this time, a surface- 
dressing wuuld do more good than harm. 

Piling Cord Wood. — In piling cord wood place the bark side upward, 
as it will then turn off the water, keeping the wood dryer, and preventing 
y the bark from dropping off and being lost when it is moved. 
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Utility of Cloter Roots. — On all compact, heavy and tenacious soils 
there is uotliing better than a crop of clover to loosen and render it friable. 
Any one who has seen the difference between the state of pulverization 
ill every inverted piece of sward land where only timothy and other similar 
grasses have grown, and where a dense mass of clover roots have struck 
down deeply and penetrated every part, will need no further argument on 
this subject. The fertilizing effect of the clover crop is also one of its most 
important advantages. 

Gas Tar. — The advantages of this material as a preservative of all po- 
rous woods, where exposed to much moisture, cannot be too fully appreciated. 
We know an instance where a common pine vat, constantly exposed to mois- 
ture and air, rotted in two years ; it was replaced by another, coated when 
very dry and warm, with fwo applications of hot coal tar ; after the lapse of 
15 years it is still sound. Fence posts might doubtless be rendered very 
durable by first seasoning thoroughly, and then immersing 2 or 8 feet of the 
lower ends, for a few minutes, in a large kettle or cauldron of coal tar. For 
the more porous kinds of cedar and other woods, into the pores of which the 
tar couid penetrate freely, it would be most vuhiable. 

Tliis material is also excellent for all morLices, joints of gates and of the 
boards in fences where decay is otherwise apt to commence soonest. The only 
objection to its use on fully exposed surfaces, is that the black color absorbs 
the sun's rays too freely, and, by heating, tends to produce warping and 
cracking. For such purposes lime-wash is valuable. 

Apples for Stock. — Never throw away windfalls or poor apples, or al- 
low them to waste, no matter how abundant the crop may be. Moderate and 
regular quantities fed to milch cows late in the fall and in winter, will improve 
their condition and appearance, and increase their milk. The 'health of 
horses will be improved by a portion of this succulent food, when confined to 
hay and grain. The richer sorts of apples are excellent for fattening and 
keeping store-pigs. Fed to sheep in connection -with hay and grain, they 
produce an excellent effect. Provide, therefore, ample dry bins in your barn 
and other cellai-s for storing these refuse apples, and they will save a vast 
amount of grain. 

Materials for Repairs. — Every farmer, and especially those who are 
sotn^ distance from mechanics' shops, should be well provided with all the 
usual materials for repairing tools, implement, &c., as the delay in their use 
is often many times greater than the cost of putting them in order. Provide 
boxes with i^avtments, and piirchase at hardware stores a supply of screws 
and nails of different sizes, screw-bolts with nuts, and nuts alone, rivets, 
coarse and fine annealed iron wire, copper wire and pieces of copper straps, 
common and tarred cord, twine, scraps of leather, paint with paint brushes, 
varnish and all the necessary tools. The great flexibility of copper wire and 
copper straps render them very useful on many occasions. 

Rotation. — 1. Corn, with all the coarse winter manure. 2. Peas or bar- 
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ley. 3. Wheat, with a top-dressing of fine manure or compost, to be fol- 
lowed by clover, and then corn again. Ou very strong soils, oats may take 
the place of barley. We have known this rotation to be varied by allowing 
the clover to remain one year, and then to turn it over and sow wheat with 
clover — the second crop of clover •to remain two or three years, to be invert- 
ed for corn as before. 

Corn Fodder. — Corn fodder is very liable to heat or become mouldy, un- 
less packed away where it cnn receive constant ventilation, the mode of 
which must be according to circumstances. If iu stacks, the stacks should be 
small, with three or four poles or rails set upright in the centre, to form a chim- 
ney for the hot air to escnpe. If packed away in barns, it must not be in 
large masses. Lai-ge varieties of corn, with coarse stalks, usually form cre- 
vices enough for some air to circulate ; but small corn with fine stalks, and 
especially corn sown thick for fodder, packs very solidly together ; and there 
is always enough juice in the stalks themselves, no matter how dry the leaves 
may be, to produce heating. 

Rkmkdy for Birds Pulling Corn. — I have almost entirely prevented 
the birds fiotn taking up corn this season, by ipwing soaked corn liberally 
around the plaitted field, especially near grass fields, where our red-winged 
black birds are most plenty. This season has been especially troublesome on 
account of the frequent showers keeping the ground soft, so that the birds 
could easily pull up the young corn. But although I planted my corn with- 
out any tar, and used no gun or poison, by liberal feeding, they did not make 
me one hour's work in re-planting 18 acres. 

Value of Leaves. — The time will come when the value of fallen leaves 
for littering stables, mulching the ground, and protecting tender plants, will 
be better understood than at present. For littering stables, they have one 
great advantage over straw. Their broad surface and the stratified position 
in which they always arrange themselves, not only effectually exclude cold 
currents of air, but render them more perfect non-conductors, and exclude 
the cold better than any other similar substance. They make a fine soft bed- 
ding for horses ; and as a component part of manure are not so ooarse as 
straw, and soon decay, giving a fine texture to the compost they form. They 
impart similar advantages when used as a mulch, namely, lightness of coTer- 
ing and perfect protection. For covering tender plants they are peculiarly 
fitted — being always so dry as not to sufibcate or rot the plant, and the thin 
plates of air interposed between them, entirely excluding frost if sufficient 
depth is given. A late number of the Genesee Farmer mentions the case of 
a gardener who has had remarkable success with roses, the tender kinds of 
which lie keeps through the winter in open ground by a thorough covering 
with leaves. When a foot in thickness, with a few branches of evergreens 
on the "top to prevent them from blowing away, no frost can penetrate them. 

Many farmers have a large supply of leaves in their woods in hollows or 
low places ; the wkids will sometimes sweep them into heaps two or tlu-ee 
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feet in thickness, and they may be scooped up with large baskets, and drawn 
in double-topped wagon boxes witii great facility. In any woods they are 
easily and rapidly mked into heaps for the same purpose. It often happens 
when there is no snow on the ground in the winter, that farmers can draw 
leaves better than at any other time. In portions of the country where snow 
has not fallen, and where forest leaves are abundant, the work should not be 
omitted. The scarcity of fodder, and the consequent value of straw renders 
it especially desirable at the present time to save and use to the beet advan- 
tage everything of the kind. 
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To secure sufficient drainage, add to prevent the channels from becoming 
choked by sediment, much depends on the form of the bottom of the chan- 
nel. We had recently occasion tO'take up and repair a cellar drain which 
had become obstructed, and had ceased to discharge water ; and found the 
difficulty to result chiefly from a flat bottom, formed by placing horse-shoe 
tile in the usual manner on a plank bottom, as shown in Hg. 1. The water 
which had passed into the drain, spread itself over the whole 
bottom ; the cuiTent was shallow and week, and was incapable 
of carrying off the small particles of solid matter which it con- 
tained, and they were deposited, as a necessary consequence, in 

Ifj^ Al'/T "^H^f the bottom. Successive lavers finally choked the whole channel. 
8n06tue wrong- . , , 

ly placed. Channels for a similar purpose, either above or below ground, are 
frequently made of boards or plank alone, with a flat bottom, and with a simi- 
lar result. Had the corner instead of the flat side, been placed downwards, 
the water would have been thrown together or concentrated, and instead of 
depositing sediment, would have swept it off freely, and left the channel clear. 
The accompanying figures show this result distinctly; the first (fig. 2) repre- 
senting the water as spread over the flat bot- 
tom, and the second (fig. S)the same amount 
of water collected together in the angle form- 
ed by placing the boards in a different position. 

Fig. 2.— -Boaj- FiaS—Boxckan- In constructing a drain for similar purposea 
channel wrong- nel pfvperly set. „,.,,, j ,. , ,, , 

ly placed. of tue, the <;urved portion, should always be 

placed below. If horse-shoe tile is used, it should be inverted, (fig. 4,) and 
covered with a stout sole, flat stone or plank. If tubular or pipe tile (fig. 5) 
is employed, no difficulty will occur — although the results will be less strik- 
ing than in an angle — and a small tile will be better 
than one too large. 

These precautions are not required in common land 

_ , , ^ « ^ «. drainage, as the water, before entering, becomes 
Fig. ^—Invert- Fig.6-7V- ° ' «» *=»* 







ed Jiorse-thoe. ^t/tor^i^. thoroughly filtered, provided the drains are deep 
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enough. Tliey sliould be eiitiiel> beyond tlic reath of fiosl, nliiuli, by dis- 
tuibirig tlic Boil, nlwajs produces some muddj wHler. In loose or porous 
soils, (lir depth slioidd be greater Ihan in Uioae of a compuct or cisje; nn- 
ture. lu Ibis latitude tbe depth gliould uerer be lesa tUan tltree feet for the 
former, nor less tbnn two and a half for tbe latter. 



BASSOISNTr BJVEUT. 



I>IB8IG-N OS* ^ 



Tlie amngementBam entlreljmy own, and I think verj coDventeDt. When 
fOD are in at any door you nre prepared to go into aoy pait of tbe building 
withont going from under eover. Tbe barnyard ia eiaclly south of the barn 
square feet — the barn cellar 3,200 square feet. The bai-n- 



yni-d wall iB built of 



by 80 feet, with gate 



:li Boathe.ist nud 




-a. hen honse— 6, cnlf p™— e, rool 
a, cisiem onuer carriage home— «, underpiniilnB U 
stable— r, cow jlallB, with slaacblODB — g g, pig pena— : 

the Co. Gknt. of July 10, ifss. Tlie pig pena u 



built double sided. 
The cow stalls ar« 
Onthephmofthos« 
oflsnnoGorret jEsq. 
ofDclav 
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those mentioned in Co. Gknt., vol. 12, page 234. In «»ldition to the cistern, 
I hnve u supply of water for the entire basement, bronght in pipe* from a 
spring about 1,800 feet distant. 

My manurial resources I consider excellent. On the 15th of Not., 1861, 
I coDQinenced a drain from a muck pond — laid a 6 inch glazed pipe witli ce^ 
meuted joints a di^stantance of 700 feet — the greatest depth excavated was 20 

..H. feet 6 inches — the 
^ H— —41 1 least deptli 8 feet 6 

inches — most of the 
distance had to be 
curbed. The sur- 
face of the pond is 
about 5 acres in ex- 
tent, and tlie depth 
of the muck is from 
3 to 12 or 15 feet. 
The pipe is laid with 

_ a fall of 6 inches 

Frikctpal Floor to Bark.— a, large tools and {mplements p„.. iaq r^p*. „,, j 

—6. room fi>r catting feed— c, bay— d, snuill tools— «, carpeu- ' . , ' 

ter Bhop— /; threshing floor— g^, grain bins- A, water closet— i, drams the pond 4^ 

horse staliles-*, carriage house. f^^^ ^^^^^ j,,^ g„^._ 

fa6e of the muck. Owing to the bad weather this was not completed unUl 
the next April. When the water was let on to the pipe there was discharged 
in the first twenty-four hours about 2,500 hogsheads, or 100 hogsheads per 
hour. I am now hauling out the muck, aud think ii will tell a good tale in 
returns of grain ^nd grass. 

• • • 
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I Keeping Grapes iir Winter. 

—The following brief statement of the 
the discassioDB which took place at the 
meeting of the I^ruit Growers^ Society 
last Aviiiter contains several valuable 
guggestioDS in relation to this subject : 

The discussion was opened with re- 
marks on the best mode of keeping 
grape?. Judge Larowe of Steuben Co., 
bad kept grapes till the middle of July as 
follows : He uses crocks or Jars holding 
about 2>:alluns; laid a ronnd board in 
the bottom, filled with grapes, and then 
sealed them air tight with a compound 
of rosin and tallow. They were placed in 
a cold room and allowed to remain there, 
unless the thermometer i« likely to run 



down to zero, when they are Carried to the 
cellar. It in important to have the grapes 
well ripentd, in which case they will not 
freeze nearly so easily as apples. G. Ell- 
wangcr had never succeeded till he had 
kept his grapes in the bam.by firs^t packing 
them in 12 and 24 lb. boxes, and as soon 
as danger from frost occurs, placing them 
in very large boxes, encased nil around 
with a stratum of dry leaves a foot thick — 
under, around, and above them. Most 
agreed on the importance of packing 
them away in good, well ripened, (but 
not over ripe) condition, with the re- 
moval of all the impertect berries. H 
N. Langworthy had found the Rebecca to 
keep better when not too ripe or dead 
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ripe. Br. Sylvester had found three im> 
purtant requisites in kiitping grapes, viz., 
perrect maturity, coolness of tempera- 
ture and as dry an air as possible. 
Judge Larowe ivas very emphatic in 
favor of perfect maturity for good 
keeping. He said the cheaper way was 
first to cure them, or evaporate the 
moisture, and then paclc them ft way with 
alternating layers of straw, in boxes or 
shelves. They would thus keep till 
April. Mr. Olmsted of Genesee Co., kept 
them in drawers holding 25 pounds each, 
in a cool room, one box piled on another. 
He had found them-thus to to keep near- 
ly as well as apples— they do not freeze 
so easily as apples. He said a neighbor 
has a cellar half above ground, where he 
keeps them in large quantity on racks. 
He finds the Isabella, Diana and Rebecca 
to keep best. 

Keeping Eggs.— The great point 
in keeping eggs is to have them stand on 
e7id--ffome housekeepers are very sure 
that it is quite indieipeu sable that the 
small end should be down; others are 
equally sure that they should re^t on the 
large end. Both are very successful. 
They may be packed in oats, dry saw- 
dust, or any other material that will hold 
them in this position. They should be 
kept in a cool, dry room. 

Makiug Vinegar*— Vinegar is 
made from cider by exposing it in bar- 
rels not quite full, with the bung open, 
in a warm place, hs the south side of a 
building, to the fVill action of the sun's 
rays. The addition of a quart or two, or 
ev<ti a gallon of molasees to ench barrel, 
haptens fermentation, and makes better 
vinegar. Tlie addition of a sheet of 
brown paper placed upon the surface also 
hastens fermentation, by giving addi- 
tional facility to the action of the air. 
The mother in vlnegtir consists of the 
concrete organic matter in the cider, 
which promotes fermentation, and then 
settles to the bottom in a sort of gelatin- 
ous mass. We suppose the old-fasiiioned 
way of separating the vinegar Irom it, 
described by Dean Swift, is as good as 
any, namely — • 

" First rack slow, then rack quick, 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick." 

Purifying by distillation makes the vine- 





gar nearly colorless, but this mode is only 
adopted for druggists. Vinegar is some> 
times manufactured in the course of a day 
or two with great rapidity, by allowing 
it to trickle through small holes in the 
bottom of a pan placed on the top of and 
fitting a barrel, which is filled virith 
shavings. The vinegar runs down the 
surface of the shavings, and is thus thin- 
ly exposed to the air, which causes a 
rapid fennentatlon, completing the pro- 
cess, if skillfully conducted, in forty eight 
hours. 

How to Make a Foot MnlT. — 
Those who take long rides in winter, are 
often obliged to resort to artificial means 
to keep their feet warm; hence hot 
bricks, heated blocks of wood and jugs 
filled with hot water are variously Obed. 
The foot muff is a great improvement on 
all these. It may be made in different 
ways, one of the cheapest and most sim- 
ple of which is as follows : Let the tin- 
man, make a square box, about ope foot 
square, and two inches thick, so as to 
hold water. A screw, turned by a button, 
is inserted into one of the narrow sides 
—the screw hole should be large enough 
to admit a funnel. The box should be 
perfectly water-tight, the screw hole be- 
ing the only place for the admission and 
and egress of the water. If a suitable 
screw cannot be procured, solder in a 
short tin tube, about an inch long, to re- 
ceive a cork, which is to be tightly press- 
ed in. This box, when filled with' hot 
water, which may be done in a few sec- 
onds, will retain heat a long time; but 
its efficiency may be greatly increased by 
encasing it with the mnff. The box it- 
self may be first covered with a piece of 
coarse carpeting, and tjfien a sheep skin, 
tanned with the wool on,sewed on the up- 
per large flat side of the box, somewhat in 
the form of a broad shoe, with the wool 
inwards, and large enough to receive 
both feet. This essentially completes 
the foot-muff. The more expensive ones 
are covered with furs instead of sheep- 
skin ; and if the skin extends around the 
whole box, the heat of the water will be 
retained a longer time. A well made muff 
of this kind, filled with hot water and 
placed in the bottom of a sleigh, will con- 
tinue warm for half a day. 




